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HUDIBRAS. 
CANTO IAST. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The Knight, by damnable magician,, 
Being caſt illegally in priſon ; . 
Love brings bis aftion on the coſe, 
And lays it upon Hudibras. 
Now he receives the lady's viſit, 

And cunningly ſallicits his ſute, 

Which ſhe defers ; yet on parole, 
Redeems him from tt? inchanted hole. 


UT now, t obſerve Romantic method, 
Let bloody ſteel a while be ſheathed ; 
And all thoſe harſh and rugged ſounds 
Of baſtinados, cuts and wounds, 


ARGUMENT, ver. iſt, and ad, thus altered 1674, re- 

ſored 1704. 
The Knight being clapp'd by th' heels in priſon, 

„The laſt unhappy expedition. a 
V. 3. Love brings his action on the caſe.) An action os. 
the caſe, is a writ brought'againſt any one for an offence 
done without force, and by law not ſpecially provided for. 
See Manly*s Interpreter; Jacob's Law Dictionary; Bailey's 
Dictionary. 

V. 5. How he receives, &c.] How he revi's, &c. in the 
two firſt editions of 1664. 

CANTO, y. 1. But now, t*0bſerve, &c.] * The begin- 
ning of this Second Part may perhaps ſeem ſtrange and abrupt 
to thoſe who do not know that it was written on purpoſe 


I in imitation of Virgil, who begins the fourth book of his 


x Aeneids in the very ſame manner, At regina gravi, &c. 


A this is enough to ſatisfy the curioſity of thoſe who be- 


| 
| 
| 
x 
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5 HU DIB R As. Part II. 


Exchang d to love's more gentle ſtyle, 1 
To let our reader breathe a while: 

In which, that we may be as brief as 

Js poſſible, by way of Preface, 

Is't not enough to make one ſtrange, 

That ſome men's fancies ſhould ne er change, 10 
But make all people do and ſay 

The ſame things ſtill the ſelf · ſame way ? 
Some writers make all Ladies purloin'd, 

And Knights purſuing like a whirlwind; 

Others make all their knights, in fits 15 
Of jealouſy to loſe their wits; 

Till drawing blood o' th' dames, like witches 
Tb' are forthwith cur'd of their capriches. 


eve that. invention and fancy ought to be meaſured, like 
caſes in law, by precedents, or elſe they are in the power 
of the. critic. 

V. 2. Altered to, Let ruſty ſteel, 1674, 1684, Sc. to truſty 
Neel, 1700, reſtored 1704. 

V. 3. and the three following lines, ſtood in the two firſt 
editions of 1664 as follows, 

«« And unto love turn we our ſtyle, 

4 To let our readers breathe. a while, 

« By this time tir'd with th* horrid ſounds, 

«« Of blows-and-cuts, and blood, and wounds. 

V. 9. 1s't not enough to make one ſtrange.) So ſome ſpeak 
in the Weſt of England, for to make one wonder. Mr D, 

V. 10. That ſome mens fancies.] That a man's fancy, in 
the two firſt editions of 1664, 

V. 13, 14, Some writers make all Ladies pur loi n' d, —And 
Knights purſuing like a whirtwind.] Alluding, probably, 
to Den Quixote's account of the inchanted Dulcinea's flying 
from him, like a whirlwind, in Monteſino's cave, (ſee Don 
Quixote, vol. III. chap. xx3ii. p. 228.), or to other romance 
writers : the author of Grand Cyrus repreſents Mandana as 
ſtolen by three princes. at different times, and Cyrus pur- 
ſaing them from place to place : the like in Calandra and 
Cleopatra, 

V. 17, Till drawing blood 6' th' dames, like witches. 1 


Ia yulgar opinion, that the witch can have no power. 


— * 
— 


Canto, RU DIB RAS. 9 
Some always thrive in their Amours, 

By pulling plaiſters off their ſores; 20 
As eripples do to get an alms, 

Juſt ſo they do, and win their dames. 

Some force whole regions, in deſpite 

O' Geography, to change their fite: 

Make former times ſhake hands with latter, 2$. 
And that which was before come after : ' 

But thoſe that write in Rhime, ſtill make 

The one Verſe for the other's ſake; _ 

For, one for Senſe, and one for Rhime, 

I thiak. ſufficient at one time. | 30 


over the perſon ſo doing, To this Shakeſpeare alludes, 
Henry VI, Firſt Part, act i. vol. IV. pag. 23. Talbot, upon 
Pucelle's appearing, is made to ſpeak as follows ; 

Here, here ſhe comes. I'll have a bout with thee;. 

Devil, or devil's dam, I'll conjure thee. | 

7 Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch; 

« And ſtraightway give thy ſoul to him thou ſerv'ſt.“ 


«« Scots are like witches; do bat whet your pen, 
« Scratch till the blood come, they'll not hurt you then.“ 
Cleveland's Rebel Scot. 

V. 23, 24. Some force whole regions, in deſpite—0' G 
graphy, to change their ſite -] A banter upon our dramatic 
poets, who bring diſtant countries and regions upon our 
ſtage daily. In Shakeſpeare, one ſcene is laid in England, 
another in France, and the third back again preſently. The 
Canon makes this obſervation to the Cu ate, (Don Quixote, 
vol. II. chap, xxi. p. 256.), in his diſſertation upon plays: 
What ſhall I ſay of the regard to the time in which thoſe 
actions they repreſent might or ought to have happen- 
« ed? having ſeen a play, in which the-firſt act begins in 
Europe, the ſecond in Aſia, and the third ended in Afric: 
% probably, if there had been another act, they had carried 
it into America.“ See likewiſe Zelidaura Queen of Tar- 
taria, a Dramatic Romance, act iii. p. 151. 

V. 25, 26. Make former times ſhake hands with latter, 
And that which was before come after.] There is a fa- 
mous anachroniſm in Virgil, where he lets about 400 years 
Gp, to fall foul upon Queen Dido, and to fix the cauſe ut” 


2 H UDT BR A 8. Part ii. 


But we forget in what ſad plight 
We whilom left the captiv'd Knight f 
And penſive Squire, both bruis d in body, 
And conjur'd into ſafe cuſtody ; 
Tir'd with diſpute, and ſpeaking Latin, 35 
As well as baſting and Bear -baiting, 
And deſperate of any courſe, 
To free himſelf by wit or force; 
His only ſolace was, that now 
His dog-bolt fortune was ſo low, 1 
That either it muſt quickly end, 
Or turn about again and mend, 
In which he found th' event, no lefs 
Than other times, beſide his gueſs, 
There is a tall long-ſided dame, 45 
But won@'rous light, es Fame, 


the irreconcileable hatred Werd nend and Carthage. 
(Mr S. of H.) Shakeſpeare, in his Marius Coriolanus (v ol. vi. 
p- 35.) has one of near 650 years, wllerc lie introduces the 
famous Menenius Agrippa, and makes him fpeak the fol- 
lowing words: 

Memnenius, © A letter for me !. it gives an eſtate of ſeven 
ee years health; in which time I will make a lip at the phy- 
« fician; the moſt ſovereign preſcrips:on in Galen is but 
« empiric.** Menenius flouriſhed anno U. C. 260, about 
492 years before the birth of our Saviour, Galen was born 
in the year of our Lord 130, flouriſhed about the year 135, 
or 160, and lived to the y-ar 200. See this bantered, Don 
Quixote, vol. II. chap. XXI. p. 256. To which, probably, in 
this and the two foregoing lines, he had an eye. 

V. 32. —whitom.) Formerly,. or ſome time ago, altered 
to lately, 1674, reſtored 1704. 

V. 46. - ycleped Fame.] Called or named: the word often 


uſed n Chaucer, © He may be cleaped a god for his miracles. 


Chaucer's Knight's Tale, Works, folio, 5th edit; 1602. The 
Man of Law's Tale, ibid. folio 20. The Squire's Tale, 
folio 24, Cc. And often by Sir John Maundeville, Shake- 
Fpeare, and other Engliſh writers. 


- 


1 


PS \ 


Canto 1. H U DIB RAA s. 


That, like a thin Camelion, boards 7 
Herſelf on air, and cats her words; 


v. 47, 48. That, like a thin camelion, boards=Herſelf on 
Air, &c.] The ſimile is very juſt, as alluding to the 9 
notion of the Camelion. 

„As the Camelion, who is hw 

% To have no colours of his own ; 

„ But borrows from his neighbour's hae, 

« His white or black, his green or blue. Mr Prior. 
So Fame repreſents herſelf, as white or black, falſe or true, 
as ſhe is diſpoſed, Mr Gay, in his fable of the un and 
Camelion, has the following lines: 

« For different is thy caſe and mine; 

« With men at leaſt you ſup and dine, 

« Whilſt I, condemn'd to thinneſt fare, 

«© Like thoſe I flatter'd live on air. 
Sir Tho. Browne (ſee Vulgar Errors, book iii. chap. 21.) 
has confuted this vulgar notion, He informs us, That Bel- 
lonius, (Comm. in Ocel. Lucan.), not only affirms that the 
Camelion feeds on flies, caterpillars, beetles, and other in- 
ſicts, but, upon embowelling, he found theſe animals in 
their bellies > whereto (ſays he) we might add the experi- 
mental deciſions of Peireſchius, and the learned Emanuel Viz- 
zanius on that-Camelion which had been obſerved to drink 
water, and delight to feed on mealworms. The ſame ac- 
count we have in the deſcription of the Camelion, in a 
letter from Dr Pocock, at Aleppo, to Mr Edward Greaves, 
Life of Pocock, prefixed to his theological works, by Dr 
Twells, p. 4. Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. III. No. xlix. 
p. 992. Vide Broddei Miſcel. lib. x. cap. 21. Gruteri Fax, 
Arti. tom. ii. p. 562. Lord Bacon's Nat. Hiſtor, cent. IV. 
$, ccelx. p. 80. See Fabulous Accounts of the Camelion, 
Auli Gellii Nod. Attic. lib. x. cap. 12. Mr Sandys's Notes 
upon the 15th book of Qvid's Metamorph. p. 287. ed. 1640, 
Sir John Mandeville's Voyages and Travels, ed. 1727, p. 351. 
They are eaten ia Cochin-China, according to Chriſtopher 
Borri. Sce Churchill's Voyages, vol. II. zd edit. 1732. p. 726. 
Purchas his Pilgrims, part II. p. 954. 

V. 48, —and eats her words.] The beauty of is con- 
fiſts in the double meaning; the firſt alludes to Fame s living 
on report; the ſecond is an inſinuation, that if a report 
ts narrowly enquired into, and traced up to the original au- 
thor, cis made to contradict itſelf. Mr N. 


hanging ſleeves, lin'd through with ears,—And eyes, and 


HUDITIBR A 8. Part II. 


Upon her ſhoulders wings ſhe wears 

Like hanging ſleeves, lin'd through with ears, 30 
And eyes, and tongues, as poets liſt, 

Made good by deep Mythologiſt : 

With theſe ſhe through the welkin flies, 

And ſometimes carries Truth, oft Lies ; 

With letters hung like Eaſtern pidgeons, 55 
And Mercuries of furtheſt regions : 
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aq, 50, 51. Upon her ſhoulders wings ſhe wears—Like 


DER TY a 1 at a a - 


tongues, as poets lift, &c.] Alluding to Virgil's deſcription 7 
of Fame, Aen. iv. 180, Sc. . 5 
pe dibus celerem, et pernicibus alis: ; 
Monſtrum horrendum ingens, cui quot ſunt corpore plumae, 4 
Tot vigiles oculi ſubter (mirabile dictu) Z 
Tot linguæ, totidem ora ſonant, tot ſubrigit aures. 3 
'«« Swift-in her walk, more ſwift her winged haſte, 
« A monſtrons fantom, horrible and vaſt; 
«« As many plumes as raiſe her lofty flight, 
80 many piercing eyes enlar ge her ſight: | 
* Millions of opening mouths to Fame belong, 1 
« And every mouth is fur niſh'd with a tongue, : 
<< And round with liſt' ning ears the plague is hung.“ 
| Mr Dryden. 
V. 53. —She through the welkin flies.] 
Nocte volat celi medio. Virgil. Aen. iv. 184. 
Weltin or ſky, as appears from many paſſages in Chaucer, 
3d book of Fame. Spenſer's Fairy Queen, vol. II. book 3. 
can. IX. ſtan. xi. p. 490. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, act i. and 
many other parts of his works. Higden's Polychronicon, by * 
Treviza. f. 194. and many other writers, See welkin, Funii 9 
Etymologic. Anglican, Oxon. 1743. A 
V. 54. And ſometimes carries Truth, oft Lies. ] 
Tam ficti pravique tenax, quam nuntia veri. 
Virgil. Aen. iv, 188. 
V. 55. With letters hung like Eaſtern pidgeons.] Dr 
Heylin, (Coſmography, 5th edit. 1670, p. 786.) ſpeaking of 
the caravans of Bagdad, obſerves, ** That to communicate 
„the ſucceſs of their buſineſs to the place from whence 
they came, they make uſe of pidgeons, which is done af- 
ter this manner: when the hen pidgeon ſitteth, or hath 


Canto 1. HU DIB RAS. 


Diurnals writ for regulation 

4 © Of lying, to inform the nation; 

And by their public uſe to bring down 

The rate of Whetſtones in the kingdom: 60 


« any young, they take the cock, and ſet him in an open 
« cage; when they have travelled a day's journey, they let 
« him go at liberty, and he ſtraight flieth home to his mate 
c when they have trained him from one place to another, 
* and there be occaſion to ſend any advertiſements, they tie 
X « a letter about one of their necks, which at their return is 

= *©* taken off by ſome of the houſe, advertiſed thereby of the 
4 ſtate of the caravan: the like alſo is uſed betwixt Ormus 


„ and Balſora.“ This cuſtom of ſending letters by pid- 
= geons is mentioned by Pliny, (Nat. Hiſt. lib. x. 37.) to have 
"XX been made uſe of, when Mark Anthony befieged Modena, 


A. U. C. 710. Quin et internunciæ in rebus magnis fuere, 
= epiſtolas annexas earum pe dibus, ohſidione mutinenſi in ca- 
tra conſulum Decimo Bruto mittente. (See Fairfax's God- 
frey of Bulloign, b. xviii. ſt. 49, 50, 51, 52, 53. p. 543. and 
Montaigne's Eſſays, vol. II. b. 2. ch. xxii. p. 529. Of poſts, 
Purchas his Pilgrims, part II. lib, ix. p. 16 16. vol. V. p. 580. 
Shute's tranſlation of Fougafſe's Hiſt. of Venice, p. 93. Fu/ts 
Ligſii Satur nal. Serm. lib. II. cap. 6. tom. ii. op. p. 714.) 
See the romantic account of the black birds at Algiers, 
which flept all day, and by the direction of a light at a 
proper diſtance in the night, carried letters from one lover 
to another, when they were deprived of other methods of 
correſponding, Hiſtory of Don Feniſe, a romance, 1651. 
p. 179. 

Y. 57, 58, 59, 60. Diurnals writ for regulation Of lying, 
to inform the nation ;—And by their public uſe to bring 
down—The rate of Whet ſtones in the kingdom. ] To under- 
ſtand this, we muſt conſider it as an alluſion to a proverbial 
expreſſion, in which an excitement to a lie was called 2 
whet/tcne. This will explain a ſmart repartee of Sir Fran- 
cls Bacon's before King James, to whom Sir Kenelm Digby 
was relating, That he had ſeen the true philoſopher's ſtone - 
in the poſſeſſion of a hermit in Italy; and when the King 
was very curious to underſtand what fort of ſtone it was, 
and Sir Kenelm much puzzled in deſcribing it, Sir Francis 
4 Bacon interpoſed, and ſaid, Perhaps it was a whetftone. 
.+% (Mr .) See this proverbial expreſſion applied, Cartwright's 
Fit Admonition to the Parliament, p. 22, Preface to tho 

Vo L. II. B 


10 NU DIB RAS Pall 


About her neck a pacquet-mail, 

Fraught with advice, ſome freſh, ſome ſtale, 

Of men that walk'd when they were dead, 

And Cows of Monſters brought to bed; 

Of Hailſtones big as Pullets eggs, 63 
And puppies whelp'd with twice two legs; 


tranſlation of Mr Henry Stephens's Apology for Herodotus, 
p. 2. J. Taylor upon Tom Coriat's Works, p. 73. R. Yax» 
ley's Panegyric Verſes upon T. Coriat and his Crudities. 
Purchas his Character of Cteſias, Pilgrims, vol. V. book v. 
p. 482. A Whetſtone for Liars: A Song of Strange Won- 
ders, believe them who will, Old Ballads, Bibligthec. Pepy- 
fan. vol. I. p. 522. Cleveland's Defence of Lord Digby's 
Speech, Works, 1677. p. 133. Ray's Proverbs, ad edit. p. 89. 
Might not this proverbial expreſſion take its riſe from the 
old Roman ſtory of a razor's cutting a whetſtone? Mr But - 
ler truly characteriſes thoſe lying papers the Diurnals; of 
the authors of which, the writer of Sacra Nemeſis; or, Le- 
vite's Scourge, & c. ſpeaks as follows: Ne ſhould do thee 
<< and thy. three brethren (of the baſtard brood of Maia) 
„right, who ſhould define you baſe ſpies hired to invent, 
„ and vent lies through the whole kingdom, for the good 
«© of the cauſe,” 

V. 64. And Cows of Monſters brought to bed,] See three 
Inſtances of this kind in Mr Morton's Hiſtory of Northamp- 
tonſhire, ch. vii. p. 447.3; and one in Knox's Hiſtory of tho 
Reformation of Religion in Scotland, p. 93. edit. 1732.; 
and of another in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. 26. 
numb, cccxx. p. 310. But the moſt remarkable is the fol- 
lowing one: Caliſſe intra oftavum diem natalis Chriſti, 
(1269.) natus eft vitulus cum duobus cani nis capitibus, at- 
que denti bus, et ſeptem pedibus vitulinus—ab ejus cada» 
were canes atque wiucres abhorruere. (Chron. Chronicor. 
Politic. lib. ii. p. 278. vi de p. 107, 300, 305, 404.) See an 
account of a mare's foaling a fox in the time of Xerxes, 
King of Perſia, Higden's Polychronicon, by Treviza, lib. ii. 
ch. 2. fol. 65. ; and a hind with two heads and two necks in 
the foreſt of Walmer, in Edward 1II.'s time, Tho. Walſing- 
ham, Hift. Anzlie, Anglic. Normannic, &c. a Camdeno, 
1603. p. 135. and of two monſtrous lambs, Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, vol. I. num. xxvi. p. 480. 

V. 65. Of Hailſtenes big as Pallets eggs. ] Alluding pro» 
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Canto, H U DIB A A4 8. * 


A Blazing Star ſeen in the Weſt, 
By fix or ſeven men at leaſt : 


bably to the ſtorm of hail in and about Laughborough in 
Leiceſterſhire, June 6. 1645, in which, Some of the hail- 
«© ſtones. were as big as ſinall hens eggs, and the leaſt as 
« big as mufket-bullets;*” (Mercurius Belgicus; or, Me- 
morable Occurrences in 1645.) or to the ſtorm at Chebſey 
in Staffordſhire, the Sunday before St James's day, 1659, 
where there fell a ſtorm of hail, as Dr Plot obſerves, (Staf- 
fordſhire, ch. 1. ſ. xlviii. p. 23.) The ſtones were as big 
4% as pullets eggs.“ (See a remarkable account of this kind, 
Morton's Northamptonſhire, p. 342.) In King John's reign, 
anno 1207, a ſtorm fell in which the hailſtones were as big 
as hens eggs, Higden's Polychronicon, by Treviſa, lib. 7. 
c. XXXii, f. 300, (ſee an account of the hail-ſtorm in Ed» 
ward I.'s reign, Fabian's Chronicle, part ii. f. 67.) Though 
theſe accounts ſeem to be upon the marvellous, yet Dr Pope, 
a man of veracity, in a letter from Padua, to Dr Wilkins, 
1664, N. S. concerning an extraordinary ſtorm of thunder 
and hail, (ſee Profeflor Ward's Lives of the Profeſſors of 
Greſham-college, p. 116.) gives the following more remark- 
able account: This ſtorm (ſays he) happened July 29, 
about three o clock in the afternoon, at the bottom of the 
«« Euganean hills, about ſix nie from Padua; it extended 
% upwards of thirty miles in length, and about ſix in breadth ; 


| © and the hailſtones which fell in great quantities were of 


« different ſizes; the largeſt of an oval form, as big as tur- 
** key's eggs, and very hard; the next ſize globular, but 
« ſomewhat compreſſed; and others that were more nu · 
«© merous, perfectly round, and about the bigneſs of tennis- 
„balls.“ See an account of a remarkable hail-ſtorm at 
Venice, Tom Coriat's Crudities, p. 256, and at Liſle in Flan- 
ders, 1686, Pl. iloſophical Tranſactions, vol. I. No. 26. p. 481. 
vol. XVI. No, 203. p. 858.; the Tatler's banter upon news 


| Writers for their prodigies, in a dearth of news, No. 18. 


V. 66. And puppies whelp'd with twice two, legs. ] 
This is put for the ſake of the rhyme, With the help of 
John Lilburn's logic, he might have made them twice four 


legs. © That creature (ſays he) which has two legs before, 
1 and two legs behind, and two legs on each fide, has eight 
legs; but a fox is a creature which has two legs be- 


** fore, and two legs behind, and two on each fide + er- 
ed; &c. J. Lilburn's Anſwer to nine Arguments, by T. 


„ꝙ — 


7. 7. 


16 HU DIB RAS. Part II. 


Two trumpets ſhe does ſound at once, 4 
But both of clean contrary tones: 0 


But whether both with the ſame wind, 

Or one before, and one behind, 

We know not, only this can tell, 

The one ſounds vilely, th' other well; 

And therefore vulgar Authors name 73 

Th' one Good, the other Evil Fame. : 
This tatling Goſhp knew too well, 

What miſchief Hudibras befell; 


V. 69. Two trumpets he does ſound-at once.) The trum- 4 K 
pet of eternal Fame, and the trumpet of Slander. Mr Pope's 
Temple of Fame, See this applied, Dunciad, part iv. __ 
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V. 77. This tatling Goſip.] Twatling Gofip in the two 
frſt editions of 1664. (ſee Twattle, Funii Etymolog. Anglic.) 
altered as it ſtands here, 1674. Mr Cotton, in his Virgil 
Traveſtie, book IV. p. 85. gives the following kumourous 
deſcription of Fame : * 


« At this a wench call'd Fame flew out, 

To all the good towns round about; 

«© This Fame was daughter to a crier, 

That whilome liv'd in Carthagefhire : 1 
A little prating ſlut, no higher 4 

„When Dido firſt arriv'd at Tyre, „5 2 

© Than this——but in a few years ſpace "A 

«© Grown up a luſty ſtrapping laſs : —_ 

A long and lazy quean I ween, iN 

« Was not brought up to few and fpin, : Y 

Nor any kind of houſewifery 

«© To get an honeſt living by: 

But ſanter'd idly up and down, 

From houſe to houſe, and town to town, 

«« To ſpy and liſten after news, . 

Which ſhe ſo miſchievouſly brews, 

„That ſtill whate'er ſhe ſees or hears, 

«© Sets folks together by the ears. 

„This baggage, that ſtill took a pride to 

«« Slander and backbite poor Queen Dido, 
' «© Becanſe the Queen once in detection, - 

„Sent her to the manſion of correction, NF 


I. Þ# nol, HUDIBRAS 17 
And ſtraight the ſpiteful tidings bears 
Of all, to th? unkind widow's ears. 80 
Democritus neꝰer laugh'd ſo loud, 
To ſee Bauds carted through the crowd, 
Or funerals with ſtately pomp 
March ſlowly. on in ſolemn dump, 
'5 As ſhe laugh'd out, until her back, 85 
As well as fides, was like to crack. 
She vow'd ſhe would go ſee the fight, 
And viſit the diſtreſſed Knight; 
| To do the office of a neighbour, 


ot 1 Ane be a goſſip at his labour; 90 
41. And from his wooden jail, the ſtocks, 

Jo ſet at large his fetter-locks, 

ic.) 4% Glad ſhe had got this tale by th' end, 

rel «© Runs me about to foe and friend, 


rous « And tells um that a fellow came 
9 « From Troy, or ſuch a kind of name, 
« To Tyre, about a fortnight ſince, 
«© Whom Dido feaſted like a prince: 
« Was with him always day and night, 
48 Nor could endure him from her ſight : 
4 « And that twas thought ſhe meant to marry him, 
4 « At this rate — the foul-mouth'd carrion.“ 
See Shakeſpeare's deſcription of Rumour, prologue to the 
Second Part of Henry IV. Spectator, No. 256, 257, 273. 
9 V. 81. Democritus ne er laugh d ſo loud. ] See L'Eſtrange's 
Fables, part II. fab. 182. He was a man of the largeſt ſize, 
„ (ſays Neſtor Ironſide, Guardian, No. 29.) which we may 
« aſcribe to his ſo frequent exerciſe of his riſible faculty.” 
See the Guardian's deſcription of the ſeveral ſorts of laughs 
ers. 
Si foret in terris, rideret 
Democritus— Horat. Epod. lib. ii. Ee. 4 J. 194. 


| X Perpetuo riſu pulmonem agitare ſolebat 


Democri tu. Ju ven. Sat. x. 33, 34. 
þ 2 15 =—ofip+] See Goſſip, and Gedſip, Funii Etymol. 
| ie. 
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And by exchange, parole, or ranſom, 

To free him from th? inchanted manſion. 

This b'ing reſolwd, ſhe calPd for hood 95 
And uſher, implements abroad 

Which Ladies wear, beſide a ſlender 

Young waiting Damſel to attend her. 

All which appearing, on-ſhe weat, 

To find the Knight in Limbo pent. 00 
And ' twas not long before ſhe found 

Him, and his ſtout Squire, in the pond; 

Both coupled in inchanted tether, k 
By further leg behind together : 

For as he ſat upon his rump, 103 
His head, like one in doleful dump, | 
Between his knees, his hands apply'd 

Unto his cars on either fide ; 

And by him, in another hole, 

Afflicted Ralpho, cheek by joul; 110 
She came upon him in his wooden ä 
Magician's cirele, on the ſudden, 


V. t. And from his wooden jai l.] This and the follow- 
ing line ſtand in the two editions of 1664 thus: 
„% That is, to ſee him deliver'd ſafe 
Of 's wooden burden, and Squire Raph,”” : 
V. 95, 96, 97, 98. — e call d for hood—And uher, 1 
plements abroad—Which Ladies wear, beſide a flender— 
Toung waiting Damſel to attend her.] With what ſolem- 
nity does the widow march out to rally the Knight | The 
Poet, no doubt, had Homer in his eye, when he equips the 
widow with hood and other implements: Juno, in the 14th 
book of the Iliad, dreſſes herſelf, and takes an attendant 
with her, to go a-courting to Jupiter. The Widow iffes. 
eat to find the Knight with as great pomp and attendance, 
though with a deſign the very reverſe to Juno's, Mr B. 
V. 110, —cheet by joul;] See Jig by jole, Skinneri Ety- 
molog. Funii Etymolog. Anglican. 
V. 111, 112, She came upon him in his woodew— Magi» 
cias's circle, on the ſudden.) There way never certainly a 
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Canto IJ. HUDIBRAS 13 


As Spirits do t a conjurer, 
When in their dreadful ſhapes th' appear. 
No ſooner did the Knight perceive her, 113 
But ſtraight he fell into a tever, 
Inflam'd all over with diſgrace, 
To be ſeen by her in ſuch a place; 
Which made him hang bus head, and ſcowl, 
And wink, and goggle like an owl: 120 
He felt his brains begin to ſwim, * 
When thus the dame accoſted him. 
This place (quoth ſhe) they ſay's inchanted, 
And with Delinquent Spirits haunted, 
That here are ty'd in chains, and ſcourg'd, 12$ 
Until their guilty crimes be purg'd : 
Look, there are two of them appear, 
Like perſons. I have ſeen. ſomewhere. 
Some have miſtaken blocks and poſts. 


For Spectres, Apparitions, Ghoſts, 139 
With ſaucer-eyes, and horns; and ſome a 
Have heard the devil beat a drum: + 


pleaſanter ſcene imagined than this before us: it is the moſt 
diverting incident in the whole Poem. The unlucky and. 
unexpected viſit of the Lady, the attitude and ſurpriſe of 
the Knight, the confuſion and bluſhes of the lover, and the 
fatirical raillery of a miſtreſs, are repreſented in lively co- 
lours, and conſpire to make this interview wonderfully plea» 
fing. Mr B. 

V. 119, 120, — and ſcowl, 


= And wink, and goggle like an owl.] 


« When ladies did him wooe,. 
„Though they did ſmile, he ſeem'd to. ſcowl. 
«« As doth the fair broad-faced fowl 
„That ſings to-whit, to-whoo.”” 
Firſt Copy of Panegyric Verſes upon T. Coriat, and 
his Crudities. 
V. 131, 132, — and me Hare heard the devil bea: 
8 um.] Alluding to the ſtory in Glanvil, of the dae | 


30 SY DIRT AS . 


But i our eyes are not falſe glaſſes, 
That give a wrong account of faces ; 
That beard and 1 ſhould be acquainted, 135 
Before *cwas conjui'd and inchanted; 
For though it be disfigur'd ſomewhat, 
As if 't had lately been in combat, 
It did belong to a worthy Knight, 
Howe cr this Goblin is come by't. 140 
When Hudibras the Lady heard, | 
Diſcourſing thus upon his beard, 
And ſpeak with ſuch reſpe& and honour 
Both of the beard, and the beard's owner; 
He thought it beſt to ſet as good -: ai 
A face upon it as he cou'd, 
And thus he ſpoke : Lady, your bright 
And radiant eyes are in the right; 
The beard's th' identique beard you n. 
The ſame numerically true: 150 
Nor is it worn by friend or elf, 
But its proprietor himſelf. 
O heavens ! quoth ſhe, can that be true? 
I do begin to fear tis you: 


of Tedworth, (ſee Pre face to Sadduciſmus Triumpemtus, and 
the narrative at large, part ii. p. 89, to 117, incluſive.) Mr 
Wood (Athenæ Oxon. vol. II. col. 189, iſt edit.) takes no- 
fice of this narrative concerning the famed diſturbance at 
the houſe of Tho. Mompeſſon, Eſq; at Tedworth in Wilts, 
accaſioned by its being haunted with evil ſpirits: and the 
1 beating of a drum inviſibly every night from February 1662, 
to the beginning of the year after. To this Mr Oldham al- 
Iudes, (Satire iv. upon the Jeſuits, edit. 6. p. 73.) where 
fpeaking of Popiſh holy-water, he ſays : 
«© One drop of this, if us'd, had pow'r to fray 
The legions from the hogs of Gadara : 
«© This wou'd have ſilenc'd quite the Wiltſhire drum, 
% And made the prating fiend of Maſcon dumb.“ 


= Reſtored 1704; - 


V. 142.] altered 1674, To take kind notice 255 A 's beard. 


I. 


rd. 


Canto I. HUDIBRAS an 


Not by your individual whiſkers, © 8g 

But by your dialect and diſcourſe, 

That never ſpoke to man or beaſt 

In notions vulgarly expreſt. 

But what malignant ſtar, alas 

Has brought you both to this fad paſs? 260 
Quoth he, The fortune of the war, 

Which 1 am leſs afflicted for, 

Than to be ſeen with beard and face 

By you in ſuch a homely caſe. 
Quoth ſhe, Thoſe need not be aſham'd 263 

For bcing honourably maim'd ; 

If he that is in battel conquer'd, 

Have any title to his own beard, 


Though yours be ſorely lugg'd and torn, 


It does your viſage more adorn, ' 170 
Than if twere prun'd, and ſtarch'd, and lander'd, 
And cut ſquare by the Ruſſian ſtandard. 


V. 164, — in ſuch @ homely caſe.) In ſuch elenctique 
eaſe, in the two firſt editions of 1664. . 

V. 169, Though yours be ſorely lugg'd ar  torn.] See 
Shakefpeare's Comedy of Errors, act v. vol. III. p. 54. and 
an account of Sancho Pancha and the goatherd pulling one 
another by the beard : in which; ſays Mr Gayton, (notes 
upon Don Quixote, book III. chap. x. p. 141.) they were 
veriſying that ſong, 

Oh, heigh ! brave Arthur of Bradley, 

« A beard without hairs looks madly.“ 
In ſbme places the ſhaving of beards is a puniſhment, as 
among the Turks, Nicephorus, in his Chronicle, makes 
mention of Baldwin Prince of Edeſſa, who pawned his beard 
for a great ſum of money; which was red-emed by his fa- 
ther Gabriel Prince of Mirilene, with a large ſum, to pre- 
vent the ignominy which his ſon was like to ſuffer by the 
loſs of his beard. Dr Bulwer's Artificial Changeling, ſ. xii, 
P. 200, 201. 

V. 171, Than if twere prun' d, and ſtarch'd, and lan- 
der d,] In the life of Mrs Elizabeth Thomas, entitled Py- 


22 HUDIBR AS Part Ih 


A toru Beard's like a tatter'd enſign, 
That's braveſt, which there are moſt rents in. 


Iades and Corinna, 1731, p. 21. we have the following ac- 
count of Mr Richard Shute, her grandfather, a Turkey mer- 
chant; ** That he was very nice in the mode of that age, 
< his valet being ſome hours every morning in ſtarching 
4% his beard, and curling his whiſkers; during which time, 
«« a gentleman whom he maintained as a companion, al- 
«« ways read to him upon ſome uſeful ſubject. Mr Cleve= 
land, in his Hue and Cry after Sir John Preſbyter, (Works, 


2328258983 Q 


P. 40.) ſays, : 11. 
«© The buſh. on his chin, like a carv'd ſtory X x N 
In a box knot, cut by the Directory. 4 B 


Shakeſpeare, in his Midſummer Night's Dream, ( att ir. 
vol. I. p. 134.) hints at their wearing ſtrings to their beards 
in his time; and John Taylor the Vater-poet humorouſly 
deſcribes the great variety of beards in his time. Superbie 


Flagellum, Works, p. 3. ee 
Now a few lines to paper I will put i \ 
« Of men's beards ſtrange, and variable cut, Fi. 
« In which there's ſome that take as vain a pride, pa 
* fie almoſt in all other things beſide. * 

% Some are reap d moſt ſubſtantial like a braſh * 
% Which makes a nat'ral wit, known by the buſh: = 
« And „ my time, of ſome men I have heard, tin 
Whole wiſdom hath been only wealth, and beard + | ve 
% Many of theſe the proverb well doth fit, | 4 
% Which ſays, Buſh. natural, more hair than wit: * 
% Some ſeem. as they were ſtarched tiff and fine, * 
Like to the briſtles of ſome angry ſwine: * 
« And ſome, to ſet their love's deſire on edge, * 
% Are cut and prun'd, like to a quickſet-hedge ; * 
% Some like a ſpade, ſome like a fork, ſome ſq; * 


% Some round, ſome mow d like ſtubble, ſome ſtark bare: 
« Some ſharp, ſtilletto-faſhion, dagger-like, 
f % That may with whiſp'ring a man's eyes out-pick z 
% Some with the hammer cut, or Roman T. 
„Their beards extravagant, reform'd mult be. 
«« Some with the quadrate, ſome triangle faſhion, 
% Some circular, ſome ovat in tranſlation ; i 
Some perpendicular in longitude, : 1 
| © Soma like a thicket for their craſſitude: „ 
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That petticoat about your ſhoulders, 175 
Does not ſo well become a ſouldier's; 
And I'm afraid they are worſe handled ; 
Although Y th” rear, your beard the van led: 
And thoſe uneaſy bruiſes make 
My heart for company to ake, 180 
To ſee ſo worſhipful a friend 
P th? pillory ſet at the wrong end. 

Quoth Hudibras, This thing calld Pain, 
Ts (as the learned Staics maintain) 
Not bad ſimpliciter, nor good; 23g 
But merely as tis underſtood. 


« That heights, depths, breadths, triform, fquare, oval, 
| round, 

«© And rules geometrical in beards are found.“ 
Bee Inigo Jones's Verſes upon T. Coriat, and his Crudities. 
V. 172. And cut ſquare by the Ruſian ſtandard.] Dr Giles 
Fletcher, in his Treatiſe of Ruſſia, (ſee Purchas his Pilgrims, 
part III. ib, iii. p. 438.), obſerves, ** That the Ruſſian no- 
« bility and quality accounting it a grace to be ſomewhat 
«« groſs and burly, they therefore nouriſh and ſpread their 


%s beards to have them long and broad.“ This faſhion con- 


tinued among them till the time of the Czar Peter the Great, 
„% who compelled them to part with theſe ornaments, ſome- 
« times by laying a fwinging tax upon them, and at others 


« by ordering thoſe he found with beards to have then 


« palled up by the roots, or ſhaved with a blunt razor, which 
% drew the fkin after it, and by theſe means ſcarce a beard 
e was left in the kingdom at his death; but ſuch a venera- 


„ tion had this people for theſe enſigns of gravity, that 


© many of them carefully preſerved their beards in their 
* cabinets, to be buried with them; imagining, perhaps, 
te they ſhould make but an odd figure in the grave with their 
cc naked chins. The Northern Worthies : or, The Lives of 
Peter the Great, and his illuſtrious Conſort Catharine, — 
London 1728. p. 84, 85. See likewiſe p. 23. and a further 
account of the remarkable faſhions in beards, Dr Bulwer's 
Artificial Changeling, $. xii. p. 210, &c. 

V. 183, 184, 185, 186, — This thing call'd Pain,—Ts (as 


" the learned Steics maintain)—Not bad ſimpliciter, nor 


200d;—But merely as *tis under/too4.] See the opinions of 
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Senſe is deceitful, and may feign, 

As well in counterfeiting pain 

As other groſs phænomenas, 

Ja which it oft miſtakes the caſe. 190 
But fince th? immortal intellect | 
(That's free from error and defect, 

Whoſe objects ſtill perſiſt the ſame) 

Is free from outward bruiſe or maim, 

Which nought external can expoſe 195 
To groſs material bangs or blows; 

It follows, we can ne'er be ſure A 

Whether we pain or not endure : 

And juſt ſo far are ſore and griev'd, 

As by the fancy is believ'd. 200 
Some have been wounded with conceit, 

And dy'd of mere opinion ſtraight ; 


the Stoics, Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 24. De Finibus, v. 31. 


Eraſmi Mopiæg Eyxwu. tom. iv. op. p. 430. Archbiſhop | 


Potter's Antiquities of Greece, vol. i. cap. 8. Dr Middleton's 


Life of Cicero, 4to edit. vol. i. p. 45. And an account of 


Pompey*s viſit to Poſſidonius, at Rhodes, Spect. No. 312, 

V. 201, 202. Some have been wounded with conceit, —And 
dy d of mere opinion ſtraight.] Remarkable are the effects 
both of fear and joy, A trial of the former kind was made 
upon a condemned malefactor, in the following manner: A 


dog was by ſurgeons let blood, and ſuffered to bleed to deatl * 
- before him; the ſurgeons talking all the while, and deſcri- 
bing the gradual loſs of blood, and of courſe a gradual faint- 7 
neſs of the dog, occafioned thereby; and juſt before the dog 


died, they ſaid unanimouſly, Now he is going to die. They 
told the malefa&tor, that he was to be bled to death in the 


ſame way; and accordingly blindfolded him, and tied up 
his arm; then one of them thruſt a lancet into his arm, but 
purpoſely miſſed the vein : however they ſoon began to de- 
ſcribe the poor man's gradual loſs of blood, and of courſe 7? 
a gradual faintneſs occalioned thereby : and juſt before the 
ſuppoled minute of his death, the ſurgeons ſaid unanimouſly, 7 
Now he dies, The malefactor thought all this real, and 
died by mere conceit, though he had not loſt above tweniy 7 
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Others, though wounded ſore in reaſon, 

Felt no contuſion nor diſcretion., ; 

A Saxon duke did grow ſo fat, | 205 
That Mice (as hiſtories relate) 


drops of blood. See Athenian Oracle. (Mr S. of B.) Almoſt 

as remarkable was the caſe of the Chevalier Jarre, wis 

« was upon the ſcaffold at Troycs, had his hair cur off, the 

« handkerchief before his eyes, and tle {word in the ex- 

«© ecutioner's hand to cut off his head; but the King par- 

« doned him. Being taken up, his fear had ſo taken hold 

« of him, that he could not ſtand nor ſpeak : they led him 

4 to bed, and opened a vein, but no blood would come. 

(Lord Strafford's Letters, vol. i. p. 166.) There are three 

remarkable inſtances of perſous whole hair ſuddenly turu- 

ed from red to white, upon the apprehenſion that they 

ſhould be put to death. (Mr Daniel Turner's book, De Morbi; 
Cutaneis, chap. xii, 3d edit. 1726. p. 163, 164. See Spcc:. 

No. 615. on the ſubject of fear.) Nay, if my memory falls 

me not, there are accounts to be met with in hiſtory, of 
perſons who have dropped down dead before an engagement, 

and before the diſcharge of one gun. An excels of joy lias 
been attended ſometimes with as bad an effect, The Lady 
Poynts, in the year 1563, by the ill uſage of her huſband, 

had almoſt loſt -her ſight, her hearing, and her ſpeech ; 

which ſhe recovered in an inſtant, upon a kind letter from 

Queen Elizabeth; but her joy was ſo exceflive, that ſhe died 

immediately after kiſſing the Queen” s letter. (Strype's An- 
nals of Queen Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 239. 2d edition. No leis 

remarkable was the caſe of one Ingram, upon a large un- 

expected acceſſion of fortune. (See Lord Strafford's Letters, 

vol. i. p. 509.) And Mr Fenton obſerves upon thoſe lincs of 
Mr Waller, 

« Our guilt preſerves us from exceſs of joy, 
« Which ſcatters ſpirits, and would life deſtroy,” 

« That Mr Oughtred, that famous mathematician, expired 
« in a tranſport of joy, upon hearing, that the Parliament 
had addreſſed the King to return to iis dominions,” (Ob- 

ſervations on Waller's Poems, p. 67.) Many are the inſtances 

of this kind in ancient hiſtory, as that of Polycrata, a noble 
lady in the iſland Naxus ; Philippides, a comic poet; and 


= Diagoras the Rhodian,&c. Auli Gellii Noct. Attic. lib. iii. 


cap. 15, VideValerii Maximi, lid. 9. De Mcor:iiovs nm 
vulgaribus, p. 828. edit. varior. 1651, 


VoL. II. C 
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Ate grotts and labyrinths to dwell in 
His poſtique parts, without his feeling: 
Then how is't poſſible a kick 
Should &er reach that way to the quick? 210 
Quoth ſhe, I grant it is in vain , 
For one that's baſted to feel pain, 
Becauſe the Pangs his bones endure 
Contribute nothing to the cure : 
Yet Honour hurt, is wont to rage 2135 
With Pain no med'cine can aſſwage. 
Quoth he, That Honour's very ſqueamiſh, 
That takes a baſting for a blemiſh; 


V. 205, 206, 207, 208, A Saxon duke did grow ſo fat, 


That Mice (as hiſtories relate)—Ate protts and labyrinths : 
fo dwell in—His paſtique parts, without his feeling.] He 
certainly alludes to the caſe of Hatto, biſhop of Mentz, (Wo 
was devoured by mice), whom he miſtakes for a Saxon duke, 


becauſe he is mentioned to have ſucceeded in that biſhop» © 


ric a perſon who was advanced to the dukedom of Saxony. 
Luo anno hoc factum ſit, diſſentiunt autores : verum nos ex 
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Fuldenſis mona/terii,, ac Moguntinenſium archiepiſcopo- | 
rum annalibus, deprehendimus id contigiſſe dum prefuiſſet © 


Movuntinge ſedi pt Gulielmum Saxonie ducem, men ſe a 


u n de ci mo, a reſtituta nobis per Chriſtum ſalute 969, mur ium 9 
infeſtatione acculuit, et in templo Sancti Albani ſepultus 
eſt. (Chronic. Chronicor. Politic. lib. ii. p. 228.) No leſs 


remarkable is the ſtory mentioned by Giraldus Cambrenſis. 
(Itinerar. Cambriæ, lib. ii. cap. 2. Camdeni Anglic, 
Nermannic. &c. pag. 861.) See as remarkable a ſtory, of a 


perſon devoured by toads, id. ib. chap. ii. p. 859. (Stowe's 
Chronicle by Howes, p. 156.) The above ſtory of the Saxon © 


duke could not, in this circumſtance of the mice, ſuit any 


of them; though amongſt them there were ſome that were 
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very fat, namely Henry ſir named Craſſus, who lived in the 
twelfth century. (Vide Chronic. Rhidhagſbufens. Mei bomii 


Rer. German, tom. xi. p. 344. ), or another Henry made 


mention of by Hoffman, (Lexic. Univerſal.), or Albertus, 


great grandſon to Henry duke of Saxony, who was called, 


in his own time, the fat Albert; Meibomii Rer. Germanic. 


tom. i. p. 40. Albertus Pinguis obiit 1318. Meibomii Rer. 


Germanic, tem. ili. p. _ , 


| 
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For what's more hon'rable than Scars, 
Or ſkin to tatters rent in Wars ? 7 
Some have been beaten till they know 
What wood a Cudgel's of by th' blow; 
Some kick'd, until they can feel whether 
A ſhoe be Spaniſh or Neat's Teather; 
And yet have met, after long running, 225 
With ſome whom they have taught that meny 
The furtheſt way about, t' o'ercome, 

In th' end does prove the neareſt home: 
By Laws of learned Duelliſts, 

They that are bruis'd with Wood or Fiſts, 


Canto 1. 


230 


239 


| And think one beating may for once 


Suffice, are Cowards and Poltroons ; 

But if they dare engage t' a ſecond, 

They're Stout and Gallant fellows reckon'd. 
Th' old Romans freedom did beſtow, 

Our Princes worſhip, with a blow ; 


233 


V. 232. —Poltreons. ] Pultroons in all editions to 
1716, incluſive, altered afterwards to poltroons. Vide Funit 
Etymolog. Anglicanum, 

V. 235, 236. Th' old Romans freedom did beſtow, —Our 
Princes worſhip, with a blow.] The old Romans had ſe- 
veral ways of manumitting, or beſtowing freedom: Aut 
vindicta, aut inter amicos, aut per epiſtolam, aut per te- 
Namentum, aut per aliam quamlibet ultimam voluntatem. 
(Vide Fuſtiniani Inſtitut. lib. I. tit. v. 5. 1. cum Not. 
Vinnii.) Vindicta, inquit Boetius in topica Ciceronis, eſt 
virgula quedam, quam Lictor manumitiendi ſervi capiti 
imponens, eundum ſer vum in libertatem vindicabat. (Vide 
Calvini Lexic. ſub voce Fin dicta.) Vindicius, a flave, diCſ- 
covered Junius Brutus's deſign of delivering up the gates 
of Rome to Sextus Tarquinius; for which diſcovery he was 
rewarded and made free; and, from him the rod laid upon 
the head of a flave, when made free, was called vindida. 
(Vide Livii Hiſtor. lib. II. cap. v. vol. I. p. 93. edit. Fo. 
Clerici, Amſt. 1710.) In ſome countries, it was of more ad- 
vantage to be a favourite flave than to be ſet free, In Egypt 
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King Pyrrhus cur'd bis ſplenetick 

And teſty courtiers with a kick. 

The Negus, when ſome mighty Lord 

Or Potentate's to be reſtor'd, 240 
And pardon'd for ſome great offence, 

With which he's willing to diſpence ; 


(ce Prince Cantemir's Growth. &-c, of the Ottoman Empire) | 


% 


N 


the manner of inheriting was as follows: the dying perſon | 


ex luding all his ſors, made ſome ſlave, or captive of ap- . 


proved fidelity, his heir, who immediately after his maſter s 
death enjoyed all his effects, and made the ſons of the de- 


ceaſed his ſeiz or grooms; with which condition they were 


forced to be content, and to obey their father's ſlave all 
their lives. This (ſays he) is vulgarly aſcribed to Joſeph's 
benediction of ſlaves, in force to this day. 


V. 237, 238. King Pyrrhus cur'd his ſplenetick—And teſty | 
cronriiers with a Rick.) —Pyrrhus king of Epirus, as Pliny © 


ſays, had this occult quality in his toe, Pollicis in dextro 
pede tactu lienaſis medebatur,—Vide Plutarchi op. tom. i. 
edit. Lutet. 1624, p. 384. 

V. 239. The Negus, when ſome mighty Lord, &c.] Nepzus 


Acthiopie rex, (Vide Ludo Hiſtor, Aethiogic. lib. II. 


cap. ii. $. 23.) Mr Collier (Dictionary, ſee Abyſſinia) gives 
us his ſeveral titles. This account of the Negus is true, 


— 


with regard to the lower part of his ſubjects, (ſee Le Blanc's 
Travailes, part ii. p. 203.), but the Prince of Melinde was 
the perſon who puniſhed his nobility in the manner de- 
ſcribed. If a nobleman (ſays Le Blanc, Travailes, part II. 
ch. iv. p. 190. ed. 1660.) © is found guilty of a crime, the King 
4 leads him to his chamber, where being diſrobed, proſtrate ' 
« on the ground, begging pardon, he receives from the King's 


« own hand certain ſtripes with a cudgel, more or fewer in 


proportion to the crime or ſervices he hath done: Which 


4 done he reveſts, kiſſes the King's feet, and with all hu- 
4% mility thanks him for the favour received. Artaxer- 
xes's method was much better, who, when any of his nobility 
miſbehaved, cauſed them to be ſtripped, and their cloaths 


to be whipped by the common hangman, without ſo much 
as touching their bodies, out of reſpect to the dignity of 


the order. See Sir Roger L'Eſtrange's Fables, part ii. moral 
to fable 83. Montaigne's Eflays, vol. II. book ii. p. 148. 
V. At. And farden'd for ſome great offence, ] This 


ell. | 


240 
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Firſt has him laid upon his Belly, 

Then beaten Back and Side, t' a Jelly; 

That done, he riſes, humbly bows, 245 
And gives thanks for the princely blows ; 
Departs not meanly proud, and boaſting 

Of his magnificent Rib-roaſting. 


The beaten Soldier proves moſt manful, 


That, like his Sword, endures the Anvil; 250 
Aad juſtly's held more formidable, 
The more his valour's malleable : 
But he that fears a Baſtinado, 
Will run away from his own ſhadow. 
And though Pm now in Durance faſt, 255 
By our own party baſely caſt, 
Ranſom, Exchange, Parole, refus'd, 
And worſe than by the en'my us d; 
In cloſe Cataſta ſhut, paſt hope 
Of Wit, or Valour, to elope: 260 
As Beards, the nearer that they tend 
To th' Earth, ſtill grow more reverend; 
And Cannons ſhoot the higher pitches, 
The lower we let down their Breeches: 
I'll make this low dejected Fate 265 
Advance me to a greater height. ; 
Quoth ſhe, I have almoſt made me in love 
With that which did my pity move. 


and the following line, in the two editions of 1664, ſtand 


thus: 
«« To his good grace, for ſome offence 
% Forfeit before, and pardon'd ſince. 
V. 259. In cloſe Cataſta /hut.] A cage, or priſon, in which 
the Romans locked up the ſlaves that were to be ſold. 
e ſit preſtantior alter 
Cappadocas rigida pingues plauſiſſe 1 
Perſii Sat. vi. 70, 77. Caſauboni Not. p. 513, 514, 515. 
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Great Wits and Valours, like great States, 
Do ſometimes fink with their own weights: 270 
Thy extremes of Glory and of Shame, 
Like Eaſt and Weſt, become the ſame : 
No Indian Prince has to his Palace 
More foll'wers than a thief to th' Gallows: _. 
But if a Beating ſeem ſo brave, 275 
What Glories muſt a Whipping have? 
Such great Atchievements cannot fail 
To caſt ſalt on a Woman's tail: 
For if I thought your Natral Talent 
Of Paſſive Courage, were ſo gallant, 280 
As you ſtrain hard to have it thought, 
I could grow Amorous and Dote. 

When Hudibras this language heard, 
He prick'd up's ears, and ſtrok'd his Beard: 
Thought he, this is the lucky hour, 289 
Wines work, when Vines are in the flow'r; | 


V. 273, 274. No Indian Prince has to his Palace=More 
ellowers than a thief to th' Gallows.) See Don Quixote, 
vol. IV. chap. lvi. p. 560. 

V. 275, 276. But if a Beating ſeem ſo brave,-What Glo- 
ries muſt a Whipping have? ] Alluding probably to the in- 
junction to Sancho Pancha, for the diſenchanting of Dul- 
cinea del Toboſo, Don Quixote's miſtreſs, (See vol, IV. 
chap. XXXV. p. 349.) 

Merlin's Speech. 
— *Tis Fate's decree, that Sancho thy good ſquire 
On his bare brawny buttocks ſhould beſtow 
„Three thouſand ſtripes, and eke three hundred more, 
«© Each to afflit, and ſting, and gall him fore : 
«« So ſhall relent the author of her woes, 
«© Whoſe awful will I for her eaſe diſcloſe,” 

V. 286. Wines work, when Vines are in the flew'r.] Sir 
Kenelm Digby confirms this obſervation. (Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Cure of Wounds by Sympathy, p. 79.) The 
«« wine-merchants (ſays he) obſerve every where, (where 
there is wine), that during the ſeaſon that vines are in 
„the flower, the wine in the cellar makes a kind of fer- 
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This Criſis then I'll ſet my reſt on, 
And put her boldly to the queſtion. _. 


Madam, what you wou'd ſeem to doubt, 
Shall be to all the world made out; 290 
How Pve been drubꝰd, and with what Spirit 
And Magnanimity I bear it; 
And if you doubt it to be true, 
I'll take myſelf down againſt you: 
And if I fail in Love and Troth, 295 


Be you the Winner, and take both. 


Quoth ſhe, Vve heard old cunning Stagers 
Say, fools for arguments uſe wagers ; 
And though I prais'd your Valour, yet 
I did not mean to baulk your wit ; 300 
Which if you have, you muſt needs know 
What I have told you before now, 
And you b' experiment have prov'd, 
I cannot Love where Pm belov'd. 
Quoth Hudibras, ?Tis a Caprich 303 


Beyond tl? infliction of a Witch: 


So cheats to play with thoſe ſtill aim, 
That do not underſtand the game. 


« mentation, and puſheth forth a little white lee (which, 
« I think, ſays he, they call the mother of the wine) upon 
the ſurface of the wine; which continues in a kind of 
4 diforder, till the flower of the vines be fallen, and then 
this agitation being ceaſed, all the wine returns to the 
fame ſtate it was in before. | i 
V. 297, 298. Quoth ſhe, I've heard old cunning Stagers— 
ay, Fools for arguments uſe wagers.] I believe this 298th 
line is quoted as frequently in converſation As any one in 
Hudibras. Mr Addiſon calls it a celebrated line, Spectator, 
No.'239. and from thence we may conjecture, it was one of 
his fineſt pieces of wit in the whole poem. (Mr B.) See 
this practice humorouſly expofed, Spect. No. 145. 

V. 305, — caprich. ] See Capricious. Funii Etymoldgic, 
Anglican, 
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Love in your heart as idly burns 
As fire in antique Roman urns, 310 
To warm the Dead, and vainly light 

Thoſe only that ſee nothing by't. 

Have you not power to entertain, 

And render Love for Love again ; 

As no Man can draw in his Breath 315 
At once, and force out Air beneath? 

Or do you love yourſelf ſo much, 

To bear all Rivals elſe a grutch ? 

What Fate can lay a greater curſe 

Than you upon yourſelf would force ? 320 
For Wedlock without Love, ſome ſay, 

Is but a Lock without a Key. 


V. 310, 3II, As fire in antique Roman urns, —-To warm 
the Dead, &c.] Pancirollus gives the following remarkable 
account of the ſepulchre of Tullia, Cicero's daughter, though 
it muſt be a miſtake, for ſhe was buried at Tuſculum. Pre- 
parabant enim veteres Oleum incombuſtibile, quod non con- 
Sumebatur : id naſtra quoque etate ſedente Paulo III. viſum 
fuit, invento ſcilicet ſepulchre Tullie filie Ciceronis, in 
quo lucerna fuit etiam tunc ardens, ſed admiſſe acre ex- 
tincta: arſerat autem annos plus minus 1550, (De rebus 
Memorab. part i. tit. 35. De Oleo Incombuſtibili, p. 124. 
Vide Salmuthi Not. See Cowley's Davideis, $. xxxvii. 
vol. II. p. 496.) The continued burning of theſe ſepulchral 
lamps, is endeavoured to be accounted for by Dr Plot. Staf- 
fordſhire, chap. III. $. Ivii. p. 144. and his Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Sepulchral Lamps of the Ancients ; Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, vol. XIV. No. clxvi. p. 896. See an account 
of incombuſtible cloth expoſed to the fire before the Royal 
Society; Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. clxxii. vol. XV. 
p. 1049. and of Roſicrucius's Sepulchre, with regard to the 
burning lamps of the ancients, Spect. No. 379. 

V. 321, 322. For Wedlock without Love, ſome 2 
but a Lock without a Key.] 

« For what is wedlock forced, but a hell, 


«© An age of diſcord, of continual ſtrife ? K 
«« Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliſs, $a 


„Aud is a pattern of celeſtial peace,”? 


* 
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It is a kind of Rape, to marry 

One that neglects or cares not for ye: 

For what does make it Raviſhment, ' 225 
But being againſt the Mind's conſent ? 

A Rape that is the more inhuman, 

For being ated by a Woman. 

Why are you fair, but to entice us, 


To Love you, that you may deſpiſe us ? 330 


But though you cannot Love, you ſay, 
Out of your own Fanatique way, 
Why ſuould you not at leaſt allow 
Thoſe that Love you, to do fo too ? 
For, as you fly me, and purſue 335 
Love more averſe, ſo I do you; 
And am by your own*Doctrine taught 
To practiſe what you call a fault. 
Quoth ſhe, If what you ſay is true, 
You muſt fly me as I do you; 340 
But tis not what we do, but ſay, 
In Love and Preaching, that muſt ſway. 
Quoth he, To bid me not to Love, 


Is to forbid my Pulſe to move, 


My Bead to grow, my Ears to prick up, 345 
Or (when Pm in a fit) to hickup: 


Warner's Albion's England, book XI. chap. Ixv. pag. 280. 
Farquhar's Beaux Stratagem, act 3. Spe&. No. 490. A re- 
markable inſtance of conjugal affection, Baker's Hiſtory of 
the Inquiſition, chap. vi. pag. 39, 40. and a merry and re- 
markable account of the petty King of Canton's marrying 
his male and female priſoners by lot, Gemelli Careri's 
Voyage, Churchill's Collections, vol. iv. p. 352. 

V. 331, 332. But though you cannot Love, you ſay,—Out 
of your own Fanatique way.] Fanatique, in ſome of the firſt 
editions; and fanatic in the reſt, from 1700 (if not ſooner) 
to this time. Might not fantaſtic have been as proper? as 
his miſtreſs expreſſes herſelf, ver. 545, 546. 

And yet 'tis no fantaſtic pique 
* I have to love, nor coy diſlike.“ 
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Command me to piſs out the Moon, 

And 'twill as eaſily be done. 

Love's pow'r's too great to be withſtood 

By feeble human Fleſh and Blood. 350 
*T was he that brought upon his knees 

The HeEtring kill-cow Hercules; 

Transform'd his Leager-Lion's (kin 

T' a Petticoat, and made him ſpin ; 

Seiz'd on his Club, and made it dwindle 358 
T* a feeble Diſtaff and a Spindle. 


V. 346. Or (when I'm in a fit) to hickup :] A thing which 
he could not help; thongh ſuch a thing might have been 
prohibited in the Inquiſition, as well as involuntary ſneez- 
ing; of which Mr Baker (ſee Hiſtory of the Inquiſition, 
p. 98.) gives the following inſtance. ** A priſoner (ſays he) 
in the Inquiſition, coughed : the keepers came to him, 
4 and admoniſhed him to forbear coughing, becauſe it was 
« unlawful to make a noiſe in that place: he anſwered, 
«« *Twas not in his power: however they admoniſhed him 
* a ſecond time to forbear it; and becauſe he did not, they 
« ſtripped him nahed, and cue beat him: this increaſed 
* his cough, for which they beat him ſo often, that at laſt 
« he died, through the pain and anguiſh of the ſtripes. 

V. 347. Command me ts piſs out the Moon.] This had been 
an unreaſonable command, had he been even poſſeſſed with 
Pantagruel's romantic faculty; who is ſaid to have deſtroyed 
a Whole army of giants, or dipſodes in this way, and to 
have occaſioned a deluge nine miles round. Rabelais's Works, 
vol. II. book 2d, chap. xxviii. p. 206. 

V. 255, 356. Seiz'd on his Club, and made it dwindle= 
T” a feeble Diſtaf and a Spindle.] Alluding to Hercules's 
love for Omphale, and Iole : I 

Inter Tonicas Calat hum tenuiſſe puellas 
Diceris; et dominæ pertimuiſſe mi nas. 
Deianira Herculi, Ovid. Ep. ix. I. 73, Ce. 
« Sly Hermes took Alcides in his toils, 
% Arm'd with a club, and wrapt in lion's ſpoils ; 
The ſurly warrior Omphale obey'd, 
« Laid by his club, and with her diſtaff play d.“ 
Mr Luck's Miſcel. Poems, 1736. p. 163. 
ide Diegori Siculi Rer. Antiquar, lib. v. cap. 3. Mont- 
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Twas he made Emperors gallants 

To their owu Siſters, and their Aunts ; 

Set Popes and Cardinals agog, | 5 
To play with Pages at leap- frog: 360 
Twas he that gave our Senate purges, 

And flux'd the Houſe of many a Burgeſs; 

Made thoſe that repreſeat che Nation, 

Submit, and ſuffer Amputation ; 

And all the Grandees o' the- Cabal 365 
Adjourn to Tubs, at Spring and Fall. 


fancon's Antiquity explained, vol. I. part ii. book 1ſt, ch. ix. 
pag. 141, Benedic (ſee Shakeſpeare's Much ado about No- 
thing, vol. i. p. 423.) ſpeaking of Beatrice, ſays, ©* That 
% ſhe would have made Hercules turn ſpit, yea, and have 
« cleft his club to have made the fire too. 

V. 365, 366. And all the Grandees 0 th' Cabal— Adjourn 
to Tubs, at Spring and Fall.] See Shakeſpeare's Timon of 
Athens, act iv. vol. V. pag. 274, 275. with Mr Warburton's 
note, Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning 
Peſtle, 4to edit. p. 38, That the ſtories told of ſome of the 
godly members are notflanders, is certain from Mr Walker's 
accounts, in his Hiſtory of Independency. He calls Harry 
Martyn Colonel of a regiment of horſe, and a regiment of 
whores, Col. Scot, (the brewer's clerk), the demoliſher of 
old palaces (Lambeth), and deflowrer of young maidenheads 
before they are ripe; and relates an intrigue of Sir Henry 
Mildway's, That pretending himſelf taken with the, wind 
colic, he got an opportunity to inſinuate himſelf into a ci- 
tizen's houſe in Cheapſide, and tempted his wife, and had 
a ſhameful repulſe. (Hiſtory of Independency, part ii. p. 257.) 
Nay Cromwell himſelf, whoſe knowledge and veracity can 
ſcarce be diſputed in this cafe, when he turned the mem- 
bers out of doors, publicly called Harry Martyn, and Sir 
Peter Wentworth, whoremaſters. Echard's Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, vol. ii. p. 257. 

„ Here comes Sir Henry Martyn, 
« As good as ever piſt; 
«© This wenching beaſt 
«© Had whores at leaſt 
«© A thouſand on his liſt,”” 
Coliection of Loyal Songs, vol, ii. p. 7. 
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He mounted Synod-men, and rode em 
To Durty-Lane and Little Sodom; 
Made em curvet, like Spanith jennets, 
- And take the ring at Madam 
'T was he that made Saint Francis do 
More thaa the devil could tempt him to, 


370 


V. 367, 368. He mounted Synod-men, and rode em— 7. 
Durty-lane and Little Sodom.] 
« Made zealots of hair-brain'd letchers, 
« And ſons of Aretine turn preachers : 
«© Kimbolton, that rebellious Boanerges, 
«« Muſt be content to ſaddle Dr Burges; 
«« If Burges got a clap, tis ne'er the worſe, 
But the fifth time of his compurgators. 
(Cleveland upon the mixt Aſſembly, Works, p. 45.) 'Tis re- 
markable that the Knight, a itickling Synodiſt, could not 
forbear acknowledging, that Synod-men had ſometimes 
ſtrayed to Durty-lane and Little Sodom: the ſatire is more 
pungent out of his mouth. (Mr B.) Query, Whether by 
Little Sodom, he does not allude to what Mr Walker (Hiſtory 
of Independency, part ii. p. 257.) calls the new ſtateſmen” 8 
te new-erected Sodoms, and the Spinſtries, at the Mulberry- 
« Garden at St James's?“ 
V. 370. And take the ring at Madam —— ] Stennet was 
the perſon whoſe name was daſhed, (ſays Sir R. L'Eſtrange, 
Key to Hudibras.) Her huſband was by profeffion a Broom- 


„ man and Lay-elder.“ {See Key to a Burleſque Poem of 


Butler's, p. 12.) She followed the laudable employment 
„ of bawding; and managed ſeveral intrigues for thoſe 
„% brothers and ſiſters, whole purity conſiſted chicfly in the 
„% whiteneſs of their linen.“ She was of the ſame ſtamp 
with Widow Purecraft, in Ben Jobnſon' s Bartholomew Fair, 
act v. ſc. 2. 

V. 371. Twas he that made Saint Francis do, Kc.) St 
Francis was founder of the order of Franciſcans in the church 
of Rome, and Mr Butler has ſcarce reached the extrava- 
gancy of the legend. © Bonaventure (ſays the learned Mr 
Wharton, Enthuſiaſm of the Church of Rome, 1688. p. 109.) 
gives the following ſtory of St Francis. The devil putting 
% on one night a handſome face, peeps into St Francis's 
cell, and calls him out: the man of God preſently knew 
« by revelation, that it was a trick of the devil, who, by 
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Gntol. HUDIBRA S. 37 


In cold and froſty weather grow 
Enamour'd of a wife of Snow ; 


* 


i 
« that artifice tempted him to luſt, yet he could not hinder 
vs the effect of it; for immediately a grievous temptation of 
« the fleſh ſeizeth on him: to ſhake off this, he ſtrips him- 
« felf naked, and begins to whip himſelf fiercely with his 
« rope. Ha, brother aſs, (ſaith he), I will make you ſmart 
« for your rebellious luſt : I have taken from you my frock, 
« becauſe that is ſacred, and muſt not be uſurped by a luſt- 
« ful body: if you have a mind to go your ways in this 
% naked condition, pray go. Then being animated by a 
« wonderful fervor of ſpirit, he opens the door, runs out, 
«and rolls his naked body in a great heap of ſnow: next 
« he makes ſeven ſnowballs, and laying them before him, 
«« thus beſpeaks his outward man: Look you, this great 
« ſnowball is your wife, thoſe four are your two ſuns and 
« two daughters, the other two are a man and a maid, 
« qphich you muſt keep to wait on them; make haſte and 
* clothe them all, for they die with cold: but if you can» 
« 'not provide for them all, then lay aſide all thought of 
« marriage, and ſerve God alone. Now ſee the merits of 
« rolling in the ſnow, (ſaith Mr Wharton); the tempter 
« being conquered departs, and the ſaint returns in triumph 
4% to his cell.” (See Miſſon, vol. i. pag. 271.) Leſs ſeru- 
pulous were the Beguins, of St Francis's order, who held, 
« That to kiſs women, and to embrace them, provided they 
« did not conſummate the carnal fin, was highly merito- 
« rjons.”” (See Baker's Hiſt. of the Inquiſition, ch. v. p. 28.) 
The Cordeliers tell a ſtory of their founder, Saint Francis, 
« That as ke paſſed the ſtreets in ghe duſk of the evening, 
« he diſcovered a young fellow with a maid in a corner: 
% upon which the gdod man (ſay they) lifted up his hands 
« to heaven, with a ſecret thankſgiving, that there was ſo 
% much Chriſtian charity in the world. The innocence of 
4% the ſaint made him miſtake the kiſs of a lover, for the 
« ſalate of charity.“ (Spectator, No. 245.) Leſs charitable 
was Chalcocondilas, an European Hiſtorian, and Chriſtian, 
upon the cuſtom of ſaluting ladies upon a viſit, who reports, 
«« That it is an univerſal cuſtom among the Engliſh, that 
„upon an invitation to a friend's houſe, the perſon invit- 
ed ſhould in compliment ly with his neighbour's wife.“ 
See Mr Baker's Reflections upon Learning, chap, 10. 
Vo I., II. D 
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And though ſhe were of Rigid temper, 375 
With melting flames accoſt and tempt her; 
Which after in Enjoyment quenching, 

He hung a Garland on his Engine. 

Quoth ſhe, If Love have theſe effects, 

Why is it not forbid our Sen? 390 
Why is't not damn'd, and interdicted, 

For Diabolical and wicked ? 

And ſung, as out of-tune, againſt, 

As Turk and Pope are by the ſaints ? 

I find Pve greater reaſon for it, _ 
Than I believ'd before, i' abhor it. 

Quoth Hudibras, Theſe ſad effects 
Spring from your Heatheniſh neglects 

Of Love's great pow'r, which he returns 
Upon yourſelves with equal ſcorns ; 
And thoſe who worthy Lovers flight, 
Plagues with prepoſt'rous appetite. 
This made the beauteous Queen of Crete 
To take a Town- bull for her Sweet; 

And from her greatneſs ſtoop ſo low, 

To be the rival of a cow: 

Others to proſtitute their great Hearts, N 
To be Baboons and Monkeys? ſweethearts: 


V. 393, 394. This made the be aut eous Queen of Crete 
To take aTown-bull for her Sueet. ] Thus Ovid repreſents 
it, Epiſt. Heroi d. Ep. iv. 57, 58. 

Paſiphae mater decepts ſubdita Taure 

Enixa eft utero, cri men onuſque ſuo. 
Vide Ovid. de Arte Amandi, lib. i. 295. Remed. Amor, 63. 
Taurus, a ſervant of Minos, King of Crete, got his miſtreſs 
Paſiphae with child, (whence the infant was called Mino- 
taurus), which occaſtoned this fable. 

V. 397, 398. Others to proſtitute their great hearts—To 
be Bahoons*' and Monkeys ſweethearts, ] See ſome inſtances 
of this in Le Blanc's Voyages, &c. edit. 1660. p. 80. and 
Or Gemelli Careri's Voyage round the World, part Lit. 
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Canto 1. HUDIBRA Ss. 39 


Some with the devil himſelf in league grow, 
By's repreſentative a Negro. 40 


'Twas this made Veſtal-maids love-fick, - 
And venture to be buried quick: 


book ii. chap, 2. Churchill's Collections, vol. IV. p. 217, 218. 
edit, 1732. See Sempronio's words to Caliſto, Spaniſh Bawd, 
163. p. 7.) Sir John Birkenhead alludes to ſomething that 
happened in thoſe times, as bad as this. (Paul's Churchyard,. 
claſs i. $. 13.) ** Cujum pecus ? The law of couſin germans 
« cleared in this caſe. An elder's maid took a malliff dog; 
% an Independent corporal eſpouſed a bitch; may not the 
« Preſbyterian dog's fon, marry the Independent bitch's- 
« daughter, they being brother's and ſiſter's children?“ 
Upon which he remarks in the margin; Scribi expedit, 
ſcribere tamen horreo, quod vel perpetraſſe pſeudo ſuncti 
non verentur. This, as Cervantes obſerves upon another 
occaſion, (Don Quixote, vol. I. chap. vii. p. 228.), was ſo 
add and intricate a medy of kindred, that it would puzzle. 
a Convocation of Caſuiſts to reſolve the degrees of contan- 
guinity, This is expoſed in a tract, entitled, The Marquis 
of Argyle's Laſt Will and Teſtament, publiſhed 1691. p. 6. 
Iten, For a perpetual memory of Preſbytery, I give a 
« hundred. pound for the caſting of the figure of the dog in 
*« braſs, that lay with the elder's maid, to be placed where 
« the laſt Provincial Claſſis was held in London, as a deſk 
« for the Directory. See the Four-legg'd Elder: or, A 
Relation of a horrible Dog and an Elder's Maid; Collection 
of Loyal Songs againſt the Rump, vol. ii, p. 14. The Four- 
jegg'd Quaker; (Ralph Green) Collection of Loyal Songs, 
vol. i. p. 231, 235. 

V. 399, 400. Some with t he devil himſelf in league grow, 
—By's repreſentative @ Nepgro.] Aliading probably to Ta- 
mora Queen of the Goths, afterwards wife to the Emperor 
Saturninus, and Aaron the Moor, her gallant, by whom ſhe 
had a black child. ( Shakeſpeare” s Titus Andronicus, act iv.) 
This kind of coupling is girded by lago (in Othello, Moor 
of Venice: Shakeſpeare, vol. vii. pag. 377.) to Brabantio, 
-s, Sir, you'll have your daughter covered with a 

© Barbary horſe, you'll have your nephews neigh to you; 
«you'll have courſers for couſins, and gennets for germans.“ 

Fo. 402, Tas this made Veſtal-maids lovesſitk,— 

And venture to be bury'd quick :] The veſtal virgins, if they 
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Some by their Fathers, and their Brothers. 
To be made Miſtreſſes and Mothers. 


broke their vow of virginity, were buried alive in a place 
without the city-wall, allotted for that particular uſe, 
(Plutarch in Num.), and thence it was called, Campus Sce- 
teratus, according to Feſtus, This was generally the prac- 
nice, though there are ſome few exceptions to the rule. 
Juvenal condemns Criſpinus for deflowring a veſtal virgin, 
though he had intereſt enough with Domitian to prevent 
the uſual puniſhment. 
Nemo malus felix, minime corruptor, et iden 
Inceftis, cum quo vittata nuper jacebat 8 
Sanguine adhuc vivo, terram ſubitura ſacerdos. 
Fuv. Sat. iv. ver. 8, 9.- 10. 
„No ill man's happy; leaſt of all is he 
«© Whoſe ſtudy tis to corrupt chaſtity: 
«« TY inceſtuous brute, who the veil'd veſtal maid 
gut lately to his impious bed betray'd, 
«© Who for her crimes, if laws their courſe might have, 
«© Ought to deſcend alive into the grave Mr Dryden. 
Dr Middleton (Life of Cicero, vol. i. p. 144.) ſays that Ca- 
taline was ſuſpected of an inceſtuous commerce with Fabia, 
ene Of the veſtal virgins, and ſiſter to Cicero; but upon her 
trial, either through her innocence, or authority of her 
brother, ſhe was acquitted, See the remarkable proof of 
Tuccia's innocence, Plinii Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxviii. cap. 2. 
Valer., Maxim. 115. vill. cap. 2. Dienyſ. Halicarnaf, Aut. 
Pom. lis. ii. p. 124, edit Oxon. 1704. Vier. de Praeſtig. 
Deman. lib. II. cap. vii. p. 175. Fontanini de Antiquitat. 
Hort ie, cap. ix. p. 180. edit. Romæ, 1723. This ſevere 
condition was recompenſed with ſeveral conſiderable privi- 
le ges; for an account of which, I beg leave to refer the 
reader to the following authorities. Alex and. ab Alexandr. 
15. v. cap. 12. Plutarch. in Num. Dionyſ. Halicarn. 
Antiqu. Rom. faſim; Montfaucon's Antiquity explained, 
vol. II. part iſt, book I. chap. vii. p. 20. Kennet's Anti- 
quities of Rome, part ii, chap. 6. Thoſe that corrupted a 
veltal virgin were whipped to death. Vide Dionyſ. Halic, 
Antiq. Rom. lib. viii. p. 533. id. ib. p. 57h 
V. 403. Some by their Fathers, ] 8 
Myrrlia patrem, ſed non quo filia debet, amavit. 
Gvid, de Arte Aman di, lib, i, 265, 


. 
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'Tis this that proudeſt Dames enamours 405 
On lacquies, and Varlets de Chambres, 


A 


Inceſt was but too common in thoſe times ; Mr Whitelock 
(Memorials, 2d edition, p. 148.) makes mention of a perſon 
ia Kent, who, in the year 1647, married his father's wife, 
and had a child by her. A remarkable inſtance of this 
kind, is that of Lucretia, daughter of Pope Alexander VI, 
who not only lay with her father, (not unknown to him), 
but with her brother the Duke of Candy, who was flain by 
Cacſar Borgia, for being his rival in his ſiſter's bed: of 
whom this Epitaph was wrote, 

Hic jacet in tumulo, Lucretia nomine, ſed te 

Thais, Alexandri, filia, ſponſa, nuras. 


«« Here Lucrece lyes, a Thais in her life, 

% Pope Sixtus' daughter, daughter-in-law, and wife.“ 
Vide Wolfii Lection. Me morab. par. i. p. 935. Mr George 
Sandys's notes on the loth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, 
p. 199. edit. 1640. See J. Taylor's Works, p. 93. But the 
moſt remarkable ſtory of this kind may be met with in Henry 
Stephens's Prep. Treat, to his Apol, for Herodotus, (book i. 
chap, xii.), from the Queen of Navarre's Narrations, to 
which I refer the reader: and ef the Dogzim or Drufians, 
(Purchas his Pilgrims, vol. v. p. 220.), and of the King of 
Benin, who makes wives of his daughters as ſoon as growu 
up: and the queens with the like inceſtuous abomination 
vie their ſons, ib. vol. V. book vi. p. 716. Vide Ferchard,— 
54 Reg. Scot. Buchanani Rer. Scoticar, Hiſt, lib. v. cap. 41. 

Ibid, —azd their Brothers.] Alluding, probably, either 
to the fabulous inceſt of Jupiter, and his ſiſter Juno, (Ei. 
Heroid, Ovidii 4. Phedra Hippolyto, 133, 134.), or the 
ſtory of Biblis and Caunus, (Ovid. de Arte Amandi, lib. i. 
283. Oldham's Poems, 6th edit. pag. 104.), or to Ptolomey 
Pailadelphus King of Egypt, who married his ſiſter Arſinoe, 

(ſee Dean Prideaux's Connections, folio edit. vol. ii. p. 18. 
Sexti Philaſophi Pyrrhon. Hypot. lib, i. pag. 31. lib. iii. 
p. 153, 158. edit. 1621.), or the Incas of Peru, who mar- 
ried their own ſiſters. Acoſta's Natural and Moral Hiſtory 
of the Indies, lib, VI. chap. xii. p. 455. Purchas his Pil- 
grims, part IV. book vii. p. 1478. Vide plura, Gruteri Fax. 
Art. tom. ii. p. 998, 1136, 

V. 405, 406. Tis this that proude/t Dames enamours—O0On 
loc quies, and Varlet des Chambres. I Vartets des chambres 
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Their haughty Stomachs overcomes, 
And makes 'em ſtoop to durty Grooms, 
Tu flight the Word, and to diſparage 
Clays, Iſſue, Infamy, and Marriage. 410 
Quoth ſhe, Theſe judgments are ſevere, . 

Yet ſuch as I ſhould rather bear, 
Than truſt men with their Oaths, or prove 
Their Faith and Secreſy in Love 

Says he, There is as weighty reaſon 41g 
For Secreſy in Love, as Treaſon. 
Love is a Burglarer, a Felon, 
That at the Windore-eye does ſteal in 
To rob the Heart, and with his prey 
Steals out again a cloſer way, | 4 
Which whoſoever can diſcover, 
He's ſure (as he deſerves) to ſuffer. 


in all editions to 1704, incluſive. Varlet, ſervus, i dem 
cum C. Valet, pro quo tamen Varlet ſcribebant, ſicuti 
 eftendit Menagius, (Vide Funii Etymologic. Anglican.) 
This foible in the French ladies is bantered by Baron Pol- 
nitz, Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 274, 275. See Gayton's Notes upon 
Don Quixote, book III. chap. x. p. 141. Spect. No. 45. 
V. 408. And makes em ſtoop to durty Grooms. J 

For if Inconſtancy doth keep the door, 

«« Luſt enters, and my lady proves a whore : 

«© And ſo a baſtard to the world may come, 

% Perhaps begotten by ſome ſtable groom : 

«« Whom the fork-headed, her cornuted knight, 

% May play and dandle with, with great deli ght.“ 


\ 


John Taylor's Motto, Works, p. 52. See Spaniſh Bawd, a 


tragic-comedy, act i. p. 6. London, 1661. 

V. 417, 418. Love is a Byrglarer, a Felon,— That at the 
Windore-eye does fteal in.] Thus it ſtands in all editions 
to 1684, incluſive, altered to Window-eye, edition 1700, re- 
ſtored again 1726, if not ſooner; alluding to th laws againſt 
burglary, which is breaking, or entering a manſion-houſe 
by night, either by breaking open a door, or o ning a 
window, with an intent to commit ſome felony. there. See 
Wood's Inſtitutes of the common Law, book ill. _ I, 
Jacob's Law Dictionary. . ; 


* Canto 1. HU DIB RAS. 45 


Love is a fire, that burns and ſparkles 
In Men, as nat'rally as in Charcoals, - 
Which ſooty Chymiſts ſtop in holes 425 
0 When out of wood they extract coles; 
So Lovers ſhould their Paſſions choak, 
That though they burn, they may not ſmoak. 
'Tis like that ſturdy Thief, that ſtole 
And dragg'd bcaſts backward into's hole: 436 
3 Sp: Love does Lovers; and us men 
Draws by the tails into his den; 
That no Impreſſion may diſcover, 
And trace t his Cave the wary Lover. 
But if you doubt I ſhould reveal 43s 
What you entruſt me under ſeal, 


v. 429, 439. *Tis like that ſturdy Thief, that ftole—And 
dragg d beaſts backwards into*"s hole.) Alluding to the 
ſtory of Cacus, who robbed Hercules. 

At furis Caci mens effera, &c. 
| Virgil. Aen. lib. viii. 205, &c. 
« Allur'd with hope of plunder, and intent 
% By force to rob, by fraud to circumvent, 
The brutal Cacus, as by chance they ſtray'd, 
| * Four oxen thence, and four fair kine convey'd; 
«« And leſt the printed footſteps might be ſeen, 
% He dragg'd them backwards to his rocky den: 
« The tracks averſe, a lying notice gave, 
« And led the ſearcher backward from the cave. 
Mr Drydens 
Vid. Juv. Sat. v. I. 125, &c. Liv. Hiſt. lib. i. ch. 7. Prop. 
El. x. lib. 4. Eraſ. adag. chil. H. cent. i. prov. 19, Waller's 


d, a Poem on taking of Salle, Mr Fenton's edit. 4to. p. 15. 
the V. 435, 436. But if you doubt I ſhould reveal hat you. 
ons entruſt me under ſeal.] Might he not have in view the 


113th canon of 1603, by which it is enjoined, that ſecret ſins. 
ae confeſſed to the miniſter ſhould not be revealed |by him, 
> (unleſs they were ſuch crimes as, by the laws of this realm, 
his own life might be called in queſtion for concealing them), 
See under pain of irregularity, which was ſuſpenſion from the 
execution of his office, Multo enim latias ſigilli ſecretum, 
quam ſigillum confefionis virum innodat ; in omni cung, 
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Tl prove myſelf as cloſe and virtuous 
As your own Secretary Albertus. 

Quoth ſhe, I grant you may be cloſe 
In hiding what your aims propoſe ; 449 
Love-paſſions are like Parables, 
By which men ſtill mean ſomething elſe : 
Though Love be all the world's pretence, 
Money's the Mythologic ſenſe, 
The real ſubſtance of the ſhadow, 445 
Which all addreſs and courtſhip's made to. 
Thought he, I uaderſtand your Play, a 
And how to quit you your own way; 
He that will win his Dame, muſt do 
As Love does, when he bends his Bow: 450 
With one hand thruſt the Lady from, 
And with the other pull her home. 
I grant, quoth he, Wealth is a great 
Provocative to am'rous heat : 
It is all Philters, and high diet, 455 
That makes Love rampant, and to fly out: 
Tis beauty always in the flower, 
That buds and bloſſoms at fourſcore: 


1 
* 


cafu confeſionis ſigillum, ſive de crimine commit ten do, ſive 
commiſſo, tam hæreſis, quam perduellionis crimine eſt obli- 
gatorium : non ſic autem homi nem ſigillum ſecreti aſtringit. 
(Fo. Majoris de Get. Scotor. lib. v. fol. 88.) See a remark- 
able form of Popiſh confeſſion, Gloſſary to Robert of Glou- 
ceſter's Chronicle, by Mr Hearne, p. 683. and an account of 
the great ſecrecy of the Venetian nobility, Boccalini” > Ad- 
vertiſements from Parnaſſus, cent. i. advert. 25. 

V. 438. As your own Secretary Albertus. ] Albertus Mag- 


nus was biſhop of Ratiſbon ; he flouriſhed about the year 1260, 


and wrote a book De Secretis Mulierum. See a farther 
account of him, Fabricii Bibliothec. Grec. lib. VI. cap. X. 
vous XIII. p. 45. 

V. 443, 444. Though Love be all the world's e 


Money" s the Mythologic ſenſe. ] See this exempliſied in the 


eaſe of Inkle and Yarico, Spc, Ne, 11, 


Canto, HU DIB RAS. 45 


'Tis that by which the Sun and Moon 

At their own weapons are outdone : 460 
That makes Knights-errant fall in trances, 
And lay about em in Romances : 

"Tis Virtue, Wit, and Worth, and all 
That men Divine and Sacred call : 
For what is Worth in any thing, 465 
But ſo much money as *twill bring ? 

Or what but Riches is there known, 

Which man can ſolely call his own ; 

In which no creature goes his half, 

Unleſs it be to ſquint and laugh ? 470 
I do confeſs, with-Goods and Land, 

Fd have a wife at ſecond hand; 


V. 460, At their own Weapons are out done. ] i. e. The 
ſplendor of gold is more refulgent than the rays of thoſe 
luminaries. Mr . 

V. 465, 466, For what is Worth in any thing,—But ſo 
much Money as "twill bring ?] A covetous perſon (ſays the 
Tatler, No. 122.), in Seneca's Epiſtles, is repreſented as 
ſpeaking the common ſentiments of thoſe who are poſſeſſed 
with that vice, in the following ſoliloquy: Let me be 
& called a baſe man, ſo I am called a rich one: if a man 
„is rich, who aſks if he be good? the queſtion is, How 
% much we have? not from whence, or by what means we 
% have it: every one has fo much merit as he has wealth: 
« for my part, let me be rich, oh ye gods! or let me die: 
« the man dies happily, who dies encreaſing his treaſure : 
«© there is more pleaſure in the peſſeſſion of wealth, than in 
« that of parents, children, wife, or friends.“ 

V. 470. Unlef it be to ſquint, &c.] * Pliny, in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory, affirms, that Uni animalium homini oculi de- 
pravantur, unde cognomina ſtrabonam et pœtorum, lib. xi. 
cap. 37. 

V. 47m, 472. 1 do confeſs, with Goods andLand,—Pd have 
& wife ar ſecond hand.] By this one might imagine, that 
he was much of the mind of a rakiſh gentleman ; who 
being told by a friend, who was deſirous of having him mar- 
ried, to prevent his deing worſe,. that he had found eut a 
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And ſuch you are: nor is't your perſon 

My ftomach's ſet ſo ſbarp, and fierce on; 

But *tis (your better part) your Riches, 415 
That my enamour'd heart bewitches ; g 
Let me your fortune but poſſeſs, 

And ſettle your perſon how you pleaſe, 


* 
proper wife for him; his anſwer was, Prithee, whoſe wife 
is ſhe? Captain Plume ſeems to have been of the ſame way 
of thinking. Recruiting Officer, by Farquhar, act i. p. 14. 

V. 475. But tis (your better part) your Riches.] Petru- 
chio (ſee Shakeſpeare's Taming the Shrew, Works, vol. ii. 
pag. 291.) argues upon this head in the following manner: 

« Signior Hortenſio, *twixt ſuch friends as us 

% Few words ſuffice; and therefore, if you know 
One rich enough to be Petruchio's wife, 

«« (As wealth is th* burden of my wooing dance), 
4 Be ſhe as foul as was Florentius' love, 

As old as Sibyl, and as curſt and ſhrewd 

% As Sdcrates' Xantippe, or a worſe, 

«© She moves me not, or not removes, at leaſt, 

4 Aﬀection's edge in me, Were ſhe as rough 

© As are the ſwelling Adriatic ſeas, 

« I come ta wive it wealthily in Padua, 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. 

Grum. « Why, give him gold enongh, and marry 
4% him to a puppet, or an aglet-baby, or an old trot with 
« ne'er à tooth in her head, though ſhe have as many di- 
4 ſeaſes as two-aud-fifty horſes : why, nothing comes amiſs, 
«« fo money comes witha!,”” See Cacofogo, in Fleicher's 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife, edit. 1640. p. 31. 

V. 477, 478. Let me your fortune but poſſeſs, = And ſettle 
your perſon where you pleaſe.) Mach of this caſt was 
Eſq; Sullen, (fee Farquhar's Beaux Stratagem, act iv. p. 70.), 
who offered his wife to another, with a veniſon pally into 
the bargain ; but when the gentleman deſired to have her 
fortune, Her fortune! (ſays Sullen) ** why, Sir, I have 
«. no quarret with her fortune, I only hate the woman, Sir, 


: 


% and none but the woman ſhall go.“ And under this diſ- 


poſition, Sir Hudibras would have been glad to have em- 
braced the offers of that lady, (ſee Earl of Strafford's Let» 
ters, vol. i. p. 252.) who offered the Earl of Huntington 
«« 500 J. a year during his life, and 6000.1. to go to church 
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Canto 1. HUDIBRAS 41 


Or make it oer in Truſt to th? Devil, 
You'll find me reaſonable and civil. avs 
Quoth ſhe, I like this plainneſs better, 

Than falſe Mock-paſhon, Speech, or Letter, 

Or any fate of Qualm or Sowning, 

But hanging of yourſelf, or drowning : 

Your only way with me to break | 483 
Your mind, is breaking of your neck : 

For as when Merchants break, o'erthrown 
Like Nine-pins, they ſtrike others down ; 

So, that would break my Heart, which done, 
My tempting Fortune is your own. 

Theſe are but trifles ; ev'ry Lover 

Will dama himſelf over and over, 

And greater matters undertake 

For a lefs worthy Miſtreſs fake : 

Yet th' are the only ways to prove a95 
The unfeign'd Realties of Love; 

For he that hangs, or beats out's brains, 

The devil's in him if he feigns. 

« and marry her: and then at the church-door to take their 
« leaves, and never ſee each other after.“ Or the old French 
Marchioneſs of de L— who married the young Marquis de 
Lot, Se. Baron de Polnitz's Memoirs, vol. Ni. P. 285. 

V. 483. Sowning,] Thus it ſtands in all editions to 
1684, incluſive, altered to Swooning 1700, 

V. 497, 498. For he that hangs, or beats out”s brains, 
The devil's in him if he feigns.] No one could have thought 
otherwiſe, but Young Clincher, (ſee Farquhar's Conſtant 
Couple, edit. 1728. p. 55.), who, when he met Errand the 
porter, that had exchanged cloachs with his elder brother, 
to help him out of a ſcrape, and was told by him, that his 
brother was as dead as a door-nail, he having given him 
ſeven knocks on the head with a hammer; put this query, 
Whether his brother was dead in law, that he might take 
pollefſion of his eſtate ? Or Voung Loveleſs; fee the dialogue 
between him, and his elder brother in diſguiſe. Scorntul _ 
Ladys by Beaumont and Fletcher, acti2, 
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0 HU DIB RA 8. Part U. 


Quoth Hudibras, This way's too rough 
For meer Experiment and Proof; $00 


It is no jeſting, trivial matter, 


To ſwing i th' air, or douce in water, 

And, like a water-witch, try Love ; 

That's to deſtroy, and not to prove: 

As if a man ſhould be diſſected, gog 
To find what part is diſaffected: 

Your better way is to make over 

Ta Truſt, your fortune to your Lover : 
Truſt is a Trial; if it break, , 
*Tis not ſo deſp'rate as a Neck: 310 
Beſide, th' Experiment's more certain, 

Men venture Necks to gain a fortune : 


The ſoldier does it ev'ry day * *' 
(Eight to the week) for ſix-pence pay; a 
Your pettifoggers damn their ſouls, 315 


To ſhare with knaves, in cheating fools; a 
And merchants, vent' ring through the main, 
Slight pirates, rocks, and horns, for gain : 


This is the way I adviſe you to, 


Truſt me, and ſee what I will do. 320 


W. 507, 508. Your better way is to make over=In Truft, 
your fortune to your Lover. ] This was not much unlike the 
highwayman's advice to a gentleman upon the road: Sir, 
% be pleaſed to leave your watch, your money and rings 
« with me, or by — you will be robbed.” 

V. 513, 514. The ſoldier does it ev'ry day,—-(Eight to 
the week) for ſixpence pay.] Theſe two, and the four fol- 


| lowing lines added 1674. If a ſoldier received ſixpence 
. a-day, he would receive ſeven ſixpences for ſeven days, or 


one week's pay; but if ſixpence per week of this money be 
Kept back for ſhoes, tockings, &c, then the ſoldier muſt 
ſerve one day more, viz. eight to the week, before he will 
receive ſeven ſixpences, or one week's pay clear. Dr V. . 

V. 517. And merchants, vent' ring through the ain. ] See 
Spectator, No. 459, 
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Sante l. HUDIBRAS (5 


man's Tale, (fol. 37. edit. 1602. ); tis exph lined by Sir Tho. 


Quoth ſhe, I ſhould be loth to run 
Myſelf all:tt? hazard, and you none, | | 
Which muſt be done, unleſs ſome Deed 1 
Of your's aforeſaid do precede; | 
Give but yourſelf one gentle Swing | 525 


For trial, and I'll eut the String: 

Or give that rev'rend Head a maul, 

Or two, or three, againſt a wall; 

To ſhew you are a man of mettle, 

And I'll engage myſelf to ſettle. 
Quoth he, My head's not made of brafs, | 

As Friar Bacon's noddle was : 


33% 


trial, and P 11 cut the String. ] Tis plain from Ji 
refuſal to comply with her requeſt, that he would 


he failed in, he was ſuffered to bang till he was. 
moirs of Martinus Scriblerus, book i. chap. 6. 

V. 531, 532. Quoth he, My head's not made 
As Friar Bacon's noddle was:] * The traditi hn of Friar 
Bacon and the brazen head, is very commonly Known; and 
conſidering the times he lived in, is not muchs/nore ſtrange 
than what another great philoſopher, of his mu me, has ſince 
delivered of a ring, that being tied in a tf /.ag, and. held 
like a pendulum in the middle of a ſilver boy I, will vibrate 
of itſelf, and tell exactly againſt the ſides e f the divining 
eup, the ſame thing with, Time is, — 1 was, &c. Seę 
the ſtory of Friar Bacon bantered by Chao cer, in his Veo- 


Browne (Vulgar Errors, book VII. chap.*/cvii. 5. 7.) in the 
following manner. Every ear (ſays le) is filled with the 
** ſtory of Friar Bacon, that made a r — he ad to ſpeak 
% theſe words, Time is; Which thoug/i they want not the 
*« like relation, is ſurely too literally r#/-cived; and was but a 
. myſtical fable, concerning that ol >fopher's great work, 
« wherein he eminently laboured ; 3/mplying no more by 
„the copper head than the veſſel v/-here it was wrought ; 
and by the words it ſpake, — the opportunity to be 
Vo b. II. E | 
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85  HUDIBRAS. Patll. 


Nor (ke the Indian's ſkull) fo tough, 
That, Authors ſay, *twas Muſket-proof : 


10 al about the t2mpus ortus, or birth of the myſtical 
<< chiid!, or philoſophical King of Lullius : rhe riſing of the 
tern Folinta of Arnoldus; when the earth ſufficiently 
„ imp gnated with the water, aſcendeth white, and ſplen- 
„denz; which not obſerved, the work is irrecoverably loſt, 
« accer ing to that of Petrus Bonus; Ibi eſt operis per- 
« fecti aut annililatio, quoniam ipſe die oriantur ele- 
„% ments) ſimplicia, depurata, que egent ſtatim compoſi- 
« tione, | antequam volent ab igne. Now letting flip this 
„ criti 2 l opportunity, he mified the intended treaſure : 
„ Which had he obtained, he might have made out the tra- 
dition of making a brazen wall about England, that is, 
the ma |: powerful defence, or ſtrongeſt fortification, which 
gold could have effected. (Vide Wieri Lib. Apologetic. 
de Preſt iz. Demon, &c.) Mr Stow (Hiſtory, republiſhed by 
Howes, p.] 392.) makes mention of a head of earth, made 
at Oxford\, by the art of necromancy, in the reign of 
Edward 711. that at a time appointed ſpake theſe words, 
„% Caput Jle\cidetur; The head ſhall be cut off: Caput ele- 
« vabitur: The head ſhall be lift up: Pedes elevabuntur. 
« ſypra cat\4t; The feet ſhall be lifted above the head. 
Sce an accorhnt of inchanted heads, Don Quixote, vol. IV. 
chap. Ixil. p 626. Hiſtory of Valentine and Orſon, ch. xx. 
p. 93, &'c. 4% Naudaeus's Hiſtory of Magic, tranſlated by 
Davies, ch. 3 who pretends to account rationally for theſe 
miraculous hez 1s, chap. xviii. p. 249. 

V. 533, 534. 1% (like the Indi an's ſkull) ſo tough—That, 
Authors fav, *t.\vas Muſtet-proof.] Oviedo, in his General 
Hiſtory of the I dies, (ſee Purchas his Pilgrims, part III. 
chap. v. p. 993.) obſerves, ©* That Indian fkulls are four 
times as thick as other men's: ſo that coming to handy- 
«© ftrokes with the m, it ſhall be requiſite not to ſtrike them 
% on the head vi n ſwords, for many ſwords have been 
* broken on their h ads with little hurt done.“ Dr Bulwer 
ebſerves (from Purd as, ſee Artificial Changeling, ſcene i. 
p. 42.) That bloc heads and loggerheads are in requeſt 


in Brafil, and helnu gts are of little uſe, every one having 


«<< natural murian o his head; for the Braſilian heads 
*« ſume of them are a} hard as the wood that grows in the 
country, for they can ot be broken.“ R. Highden (in his 
Poly chronicon, tranſlate by Treviza, Iib. II. ch. i. fol. 58.) 
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Canto. HU DIB RAS. 52 
As it had need to be, to enter 335 


As yet, on any new Adventure: 


You ſee what bangs it has ehdur d, 

That would, before new Feats, be cur'd : 

But if that's all you ſtand upon, 

Here ſtrike me luck, it ſhall be done: $g0 
Quoth ſhe, The matter's not ſo far gone 


As you ſuppoſe, Two words ta Bargain; 


That may be done, and time enough, 

When you have given downright proof. 

And yet 'tis no Fantaſtic pique 345 
J have to Love, nor coy Diſtike; 

*Tis no implicit, nice Averſion 

I' your Converſation, Mein, or Perſon, 
But a juſt fear, leſt you ſhovid prove 
Falſe and perfidious in Love : 559 
For if I'thought you could be true, 

I could love twice as much as you. 


: \ 

mentions an Engliſhman, one Thomas Hayward of Barkley, 
« who had in the moold of his hede polle, and forehede, 
« bat one bone, all hole, therefore he maye well ſuffre 
« greete blows above his hede without hurt.“ The ſkull 
of a man above three quarters of an inch thick, found at 
St Catherine's Cree Church. (See Stow's Survey of London, 
by Mr Strype, book ii. p. 65.) The author of the printed 
notes, on the contrary, obſerves, ** That there are Ame- 
« rican Indians, among whom there are ſome whole ſkulls 
«< are ſo ſoft, to uſe their author's words, ut digito. perfo- 
« rari poſſunt. 

V. 539, 540. But if that's all you ſtand upon, — Here ſtrike 
me luck, it ſhall be done.] This expreſſion uſed by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, (Scornful Lady, act 2.) And this unpolite way 
of courting ſeems to be bantered by Shakeſpeare. (Firſt Part 
ef Henry VI. act v. vol. IV. p. 195.) 

* So worthleſs peaſants bargain for their wives, 
As market-men for oxen, ſheep, and horſe ; 
« But marriage is a matter of more worth.“ 
V. 552. I cou d love twice as much as you.} The widaw 
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32 NU DIB XR AS. Fart II. 


Quoth he, My faith as Adamaatine, 
As chains of Deſtiny, I'll maintain: 
Trpe as Apollo ever ſpoke, $55 
Or Oracle from heart of Oke ; 

And if you'll give my Flame but vent, 

Now in cloſe hugger - mugger pent, 

Ard ſhine upon me but benigaly, 

Wich that one, and that other Pigſney, 80 
The Sun and Day ſhall ſooner part, 
Than Love or you ſhake off my heart; 

| | The Sun that ſhall. no more diſpence 

| His own, but your bright influence; 

FI carve your name on barks of trees, | 36s. 
With Truc-jove's: knots. and Flouriſhes ; 


is practiſing coquetry and diſſimulation in the higheſt per- 
fection; ſhe rallies and ſcothes the Knight, and in ſhort 
| . 3 all the arts of her ſex. upon him: he, alas l could not 
eee men the. diſguiſe; but the falſe hopes ſhe gives 
| Re 5m, make him 5 150 2 into * 
verations of the ſincerity, of his love; the extaſy he ſeems. 
to be in, betrays him into groſs inconſiſtencies; the reader 
may. compare his fpeech which immediately follows, with 
what goes before, ver. 473, &.; but this humour and flight 
in him may be excuſed, nen we reflect, that there is no 
other way to be revenged of a coquet, but by retorting fal - 
lacies and coquetry. Mr B. 

V. 553, 544+ Wuoth he, My faith as Adamantine,—As 
chains of Deſtiny, 1'11 maintain. ] See Spaniſh Mandeville, 
Ath Diſ. fol. 101, &. ' 

. 55%. Or Oracle, &c. ] “* Jupiter's oracle in Epirus, near 
the city of Dodo: a. Ui nemus erat Fove ſacrum, querneum 
totum, in quo Fovis Dodongi templum fuiſſe narratur. 

V. 559, 560. And ſhine upon me but henignly,—With that 
one, and that other Pigſney.] See Pigſnei Skinneri Ety- 
mologicon Linzue Ang lican. Funii Etymolog. Anglican. 
Don Quixote, vol. II. chap. iii. p. 45. vol. III. ch. v. p. 44. 
vol. IV. chap, IX viii. p. 697. 

V. 565. IH carve your name on barks trees. ] See Don 
Quixote, vol. I. ch. IV. R- 195, vol. IV. ch. iii. P. 729. 
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'Gantot, HUDIBR AS. 


That ſhall infuſe eternal Spring, 
And everlaſting flouriſhing: 
Drink ev'ry letter on't in Stum, 
And make it briſk Champaign become : 570 
Where · e er you tread, your foot ſhall ſet 
The Primroſe and the Violet; | 
All Spices, Perfumes, and ſweet Powders, 
Shall borrow from your breath their Odours ; 
Nature her Charter ſhall renew, 575 
And take all Lives of things from you; 
The World depend upon your Eye, 
And when you frown upon it, die: 
Only our Loves ſhall ſtill ſurvive, 
New worlds, and natures to outlive; 580 
And like to Herald's moons, remain 
All Creſcents, without Change or Wane. 

Hold, hold, quoth ſhe; No more of this, 
Sir Knight, you take your aim amiſs : 
For you will find it a hard Chapter, 585 
To catch me with Poetic Rapture, 
In which your Maſtery of Art 
Doth ſhew itſelf, and not your Heart : 


. 


V. 569. Drink ev'ry letter on't in Stum.] Alluding ta the 
ancient cuſtomary way of drinking a miſtreſs's health, by 
taking down ſo many cups or glaſſes of wine, as there were 
letters in her name. 

Naevia ſex.Cyathis, ſeptem Fuſtins bibatur, 

Quinque Lycas, Lyde quatuor, Ida tribus, 

Omnis ab infuſo numeretur amica Falerno, &c. 
Martialis Epigrammat. lib. i. 72. 1, 2, 3. cum Not. Vines 
cent. Colles. in Uſ. Delphini, Paris 1680. 

Det numerum Cyathis, inſtantis litera Ruſi. 

Epigram. lib. viii. 51. See Gayton's Notes upon Don Qni-- 
xote, book IV. chap. v. p. 196. 

V. 581, 582. And like to Heralds' moons, remain— A1 
Creſcents, without Change or Wane,] See Guillim's Diſplay: 
af Heraldry, + " 
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54 HUDIBRAS Fut II. 


Nor will you raiſe in mine Combuſtion, 

By dint of high Heroic fuſtian: 390 
She that with Poetry is won, . 
Is but a Deſk to write upon; 

And what men ſay of her, they mean 

No more, than on the thing they lean. 

Some with Arabian Spices ſtrive + © 495 
T' embalm her cruelly alive; | 

Or ſeaſon her, as French cooks uſe 

Their Haut-gouſts, Bovillies, or Ragouſts : 

Uſe her ſo barbarouſly ill, | 1 
To grind her lips upon a Mill, 600- 
Until the Facet Doublet doth 

Fit their Rhimes rather than her mouth; 

Her mouth compar'd t' an Oyſter's, with 

A row of Pearl in't, ſtead of Teeth : 


V. 598. Their Haut-gouſts, Bonillies, or Ragouſts.] Haut- 
regt, Fr. High reliſh : Bouillon, Fr. Broth, made of ſeveral 
ſorts: of boiled meat: Ragoo, Ragout, Fr. a high ſeaſoned 
diſh of meat; a ſauce or ſeaſoning to whet the appetite. 
(Bailey 8 Didionary.) Haut- zu ſts, Boullies, or Raguſts, in 
all editions to 1704, incluſive. 

V. 600. To grind her lips upon @ Mill.] The meaning is 
this; the Poets uſed to call their miſtreſſes lips poliſhed ru- 
bes 3 now the ruby is poliſhed by a mill. Mr V. 

V. 601. Until the Facet Donblet doth, &c.] Facet doublet 
fignifies a falſe-coloured ſtone, cut in many faces or ſides, 
The French ſay, Une diamante taille a facette. Why the 
falſe ſtones are called doublets, may be ſeen in Tournefort's 
account of the Moſaic work in the Sancta Sophia at Con- 
ſtantinople. Les incruſtations de la galerie ſont des 
« Moſaique faits la plus part avec ces edez de verre, qui 
« ſe detachent tous les jours de leur ciment, Mais leur 
% couleur eſt inalterable : les des de verre ſont de veri- 
table doublets, car la feuille coloree de differente ma- 
„% niere eſt converte d'une piece de verre ſort mence colle 
« doar deſſus.”” vol. II. p. 189.— 190. The humour of this 
term is, in calling the rubies of the lips falſe ſtones. Mr I. 

V. 603, 604. Her mouth compar'd t' an Oyſter's, wit n 
4 rew of Pearl in't, Mead of Teeth. ] This deſcription is 
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Canto J. HUDIBR A Ss. 77 
Others make Poſies of her Cheeks, 60g 
Where Red and Whiteſt colours mix; 

In which the Lilly and the Roſe, 2 


For Indian lake, and ceruſe goes. 


probably a ſneer upon Don Quixote, for his high-flown com» 
pliments upon his miſtre(s, vol. IV. ch. IXxiii. p. 720. The 
« curling locks of her bright flowing hair of pureſt gold; 
« her ſmooth forehead the Elyſian plain; her brows are 
« two celeſtial bows ; her eyes two glorious ſuns; her cheeks 
« two beds of roſes; her lips are coral ; her teeth are pearl; 
% her neck is alabaſter; her breaſts marble; her hands 
© jvory; ind ſhow would loſe its whiteneſs near her bo» 
% ſum. See more, vol. I. b. ii. ch. 5. vol. III. chap, xi. 
p. 98, See Caliſto's deſcription of his miſtreſs Melibea, 
Spaniſh Bawd, act i. p. 9, to. This piece of grimace is ex- 
poſed in lovers, Don Quixote, vol. IV. ch. 38. p. 376.; in a 
tract entitled Female Pre-eminence, by Henry-Cornelius 
Agrippa, tranſlated by Henry Carre, 1670. p. 15, c.; by 
Dr Echard, {Obſervation upon the Anſwer to Grounds and 
Reaſons, & c. 7th edit. p. 132.) Anatomy of Melancholly, 
by Democritus Junior, p. 518. ; and with great humour, by 
John Taylor, the Water-poet, in his poem, entitled A 
Whore ; Works, p. 110, in the following lines: 6 

* To ſeek to merit ever-living bays, 

« For ſordid ſtuff, (like Ovid's luſtful lays), 

With falſe bewitching verſes to entice 

« Frail creatures from fair virtue to foul vice, 

«« Whoſe flattery makes a whore to ſeem a ſainr, 

4% That ſtinks like carrion with her pox and paint: 

© Comparing her (with falſe and odious lies), 

To all that's in, or underneath the ſkies; 

Her eyes to ſuns, that do the ſun eclipſe, 

% Ker cheeks are roſes, rubies are her lips, 

«© Her white and red, carnation mix*d with ſnow, 

Her teeth, to Oriental pearls a row, 

« Her voice, like muſic of the heavenly ſpheres, 

« Her hair, like thrice refined golden wires, 

« Her breath more ſwect than aromatic drugs; 

« Like mounts of alabaſter are her dugs: 

« Her bracelets, rings, her ſcarf, her fan, her chain, 

« Are ſubjects to inſpire a poet's brain.“ 
N. 608. For Indian lake, and ceruſe, &c.] Lake, a fine 


* 
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50 HU DIB R AS. Fuat I. 


The Sun and Moon, by her bright cyes 
Eclips'd, and darker'd in the Skies, 610 
Are but black patches, that ſhe wears, 

Cut into Suns, and Moons, and Stars: 


erimſon ſort of paint: ceraſe, a preparation of lead with 
vinegar, commonly called white-lead. Bailey. See Ceruſſe, 
Funii Etymolog. 
V. 609, 610. The Sun and Maeon, by her bright eyes— 
Eclips'd, and darken'd in the Skies. ] Shakeſpeare (in his 
Romeo, and Juliet, act ii. vol. VII. p. 153.) has ſomething 
like this: 
Rom. But, ſoft ! when light thro? ' yonder window breaks > 
« It is the eaſt, and Juliet is the ſun, 
« Ariſe, fair ſun, and kill the envious moon, 
% Who is already ſick, and pale with grief, 
«© That thou, her maid, art far more fair than ſhe; 
<< Be not her maid, fince ſhe is exvieus: 
« Her veſtal hvery is but ſick, 
% And nought but fools do wear it—Caſt it off. 
V. 611. Are but black patches, that ſhe wears.] Sir Ke- 
nelm Digby makes mention of a lady of his acquaintance 
who wore many patches; upon which he uſed to banter her, 
and tell her that the next child ſhe ſhould go with, whilſt 
the ſolicitude and care of thoſe patches was ſo ſtrong in her 
fancy, would come into the world with a great black ſpot 
in the midſt of its forehead ; which happened accordingly. 
(Treatiſe of Bodies, ch. xxvii. p. 404. Diſcourſe of the Pow-- 
der of Sympathy, edit. 1660. p. 182, &'c.) Humorous is the 
account of the opinion of the Indian Kings, concerning the 
patches worn by our Engliſh ladies, (Spectator, No. 50.) 
«« As for the women of the country—they look Rike angels, 
e and would be more beautiful than the ſun, were it not 
«« for the little black ſpots that break out in their faces, 
% and ſometimes riſe in very odd figures,—1 have obſerved, 
<< that thoſe little blemiſhes wear off very ſoon ; but when 
_ « they diſappear in one part of the face, they. are very. apt 
<« to break out in another; inſomuch, that I have ſeen a 
«« ſport in the forchead in the afternoon, which was upon 
© the chin in the morning. 2 
W. 612. Cut into Suns, and Moons, ang Stars Thus An- 
gelina to Euſtace, (Beaumont and Fletcher's comedy, in- 
Siled The Elder Brother, act iii, ſc. II.) “ T not a face 
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By which Aſtrologers, as. well 

As. thoſe in Heaven above, can tell 

What ſtrange events they do foreſhow- 615 
Unto her under-world below. 

Her voice, the Muſic of the Spheres,. 

$0 loud, it deafens mortals' ears; 


* I only am in love with ;—no, nor viſits each day in new 
*« ſuits; nor your black patches you wear variouſly ; ſome 
% cut like ſtars, ſome in half moons, ſome lozenges.** This 
is fully explained by Dr Bulwer, in two prints, Artificial 
Changeling, ſcene xv. p. 252, 261, Appendix entitled, The 
Engliſh Gallant, p. 525. he deduces the original of patches 
from the barbarous painter-ſtainers of India, id. ib. p. 534. 

V. 613. and the three following lines, not in the two firſt 
editions of 1664, but added 1674. 

V. 6 7. Her voice, the Muſic of the Spheres.] Mr Eliſha 
Fenton (ſee Obſervations upon ſome of Mr Waller's Poems, 


4tO, p. 32.) is of opinion, © That Pythagoras was the firſt 


that advanced this doctrine of the mr1ſic of the ſphergs, 
« which ke probably grounded on that text in Job, under- 
« ſtood literally : When the morning-ſtars ſans together, &c. 
% ch. XXIX. v. 7. For ſince he ſtudied twelve years in Baby- 
% Jon, under the direction of the learned impoſtor Zoro- 
« aſtres, who is allowed to have-been a ſervant to one of the 
% Prophets, we may reaſonably conclude, that he was con- 
« verſant in the Jewiſh writings, (of which the book of Job 
« was ever eſteemed of moſt authentic antiquity). Jambli- 
„% chus ingenuogſly confeſſèeth, That none but Pythagoras 
« ever perceived this celeſtial harmony; and as it ſeems do 
« have been a native of imagination, the poets have appro- 
« priated it to their own province: and our admirable Mil- 
ton applies it very happily in the fifth boug of his Para 
4 diſe Loit:“ 

& That day, as other ſolemn days, he ſpent 

* In ſong and dance about the ſacred hill; 

„ Myſtical dance! which vonder ſtarry ſphere. 

«« Of planets, and of fix'd in all her wheels 

% Reſembles peareft, mazes intricate, 

« Excentric, intervoly'd ; yet regular 

© Then moſt, When moſt irregular they ſeem :. 

And in their motions harmony divine 

© $0 ſmooths her charming tones, that God's own eas, 
# Liſtens delighted. 
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And in thoſe Ribbons would have hung, 


i 
Mr Milton wrote a little tract entitled, De Sphærarum Con- 


terram vagas, guæ mortalium geneſes mederantur, motum 


Natal. cap. 11. Vide Ciceronis Somnium Scipionis, Macr, 
in Somn« Scipionis, lib. ii. cap. 3, &c. Riccoli Alm. 1.9. 
F. 5. c. 7. Dr Long's Aſtronomy, b. II. ch. xxii. p. 341. 


As wiſe Philoſophers have thought, 

And that's the cauſe we hear it not. 620 
This has been done by ſome, who thoſe 

Th' ador'd in Rhime, would. kick i in Proſe; 


Of which melodiouſly they ſung : 


That have the hard Fate to write beſt 625 
Of thoſe ſtill that deſerve it leaſt : 


centu. Cantab. in Scholis publicis, a Fo. Miltono. See that 
tract, with the tranſlatien of it by Mr Fran. Peck; New 
Memoirs of the Life and poetical Works of Mr John Mil- 
ton, Vide Reuſneri Symbol. Imperator, claſs ii. ſyms. 37. 
Pp. IIg. edit. 1627, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 2d 
vol. p. 78. with Mr Theobald's and Mr Warburton's notes. 

Mr George Sandys's Notes upon the 5th book of Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſis, p. 95. Chambers's Cyclopedia, This opinion of 
Pythagoras ſneered by Valleſius, Vide Sacre Phi N ch. 
xxvi, &c. p. 446. edit. 1588, 

V. 618. 619, 620. So loud, it deafens mortals* ears A. 
vi ſe Philaſophers have thought, —And that's the cauſe 
we hear it nct. ] Pythagoras prodidit hanc totum men dum 
muſica factum ratione. Septemgue ſtellas inter celum et 


habere cpu, intervallis muſicis diaſtematis habere 
congrua, ſonituſque varios reddere pro fua queque altitudige 
ita concordes, ut dulciſimam quidem concinant melodiam, 
Sed nobis inaudibilem, propter vocis magnitudinem, quam 
non capiant aurium noſtrarum anzuſtie. Cenſorin. De Die 


V. 625, 626. That have the hard Fate to write bejt—Of 
thoſe . ſtill that deſerie it leaſt.] Mr Warburton is of 
opinion, that he alludes to Mr Waller's poem on Sacchariffa, 
He might likewiſe have Mr Waller's Panegyric to the Lord 
Protector in view, compared with his Poem to the King, up- 
on his Majeſty's happy Return, When he preſented this 
poem to the King, Mr Fenton obſerves, (Obſervations on 
ſome of Mr Waller's Poems, p. 67. from the Mengeiansa, ) 
That his Majeſty ſaid, He thought it much inferior to his 


\ 
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It matters not how falſe, or farc d, 

So the heft thingshe ſaid o' th' worſt; 

It goes tor nothing when ?tis ſed, 3 
Only the Arrow's drawn to ch' head, 630 
Whether it be a Swan or Gooſe 

They level at : So Shepherds uſe 

To ſet the ſame Mark, on the Hip 

Both of their /ound and rotten Sheep: 

For Wits that carry low or wide, 635 
or- Muſt be aim'd higher, or beſide 

hat The Mark, which elſe they ne'er come nigh 


. 


_ But when they take their aim awry. 

37. But I do wonder you ſhould chuſe 

, 2d BF This way t attack me with your Muſe, 640 
=p As one cit out to paſs your tricks on, 


of With Fulhams of Poetic Fiction: 

, ch, rather hop'd I ſhould no more 

5 Hear from you o' th' Gallanting ſcore : ä 
4% För hard Dry-baſt:ngs us'd to prove 645. 
dum The readieſt remedies of Love; 

net Next a Dry-dict : But if thoſe fail, 


tum vet this uneaſy loop-hold jail, 

here 

;dine la which y' are hamper'd by the Fetlock, 

liam, ¶ Cannot but put y' in mind of Wedlock ; 650, 
142" Wedlock, that's worſe than any hole here, 
„Dia ſ for a Cool 

oe. that may ſerve you for a Cooler, 

1. 9. 


41. panegyric on Cromwell. Sir, (replied Mr Waller, ) we 
of poets never ſueceed fo well in writing truth as in fiction. 
is of V. 642. With Fulhams of Poetic fiction.] High and low 
ariſſa. ulhams, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, were cant words 
Lord am informed by the Rev. Mr Smith of Harleſton) for 
g, up- {Waite dice; the high fulhams being dice which always ran 
d this igh, and the low fulhams thoſe that ran low. To the for- 
ns on Mr Cleveland alludes probably, in his Character of a 
jana,) Piurnal-maker, Works, 1677. p. 108. Now a Scotſman's 
do his tongue runs high fulhams.“ 


| 
| 
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T' allay your Mettle, all agog 
Upon a Wite, the heavier clog: | 
Nor rather thank your gentler Fate 655 
Thar for a bruis'd or broken Pate, 
Has freed you from thoſe Knobs that grow 
Much harder on the marry'd Brow : 
But if no dread can cool your courage, 
From ventring on that Dragon, marriage; 
Vet give me quarter, and advance 
To nobler aims your puiſſance: 
Level at Beavty and at Wit, 
The faireſt Mark is eaſieſt hit. | 
Quoth Hudibras, I'm beforchand 665 
In that already, with your command; 
For where does Beauty and high Wit, 
But in your Conſtellation meet? 
Quoth ſhe, What does a Match imply, 
But Likeneſs and Equality ? 
Iknow you cannot think me fit 
To be tl Yoke-Fellow of your Wit: 
Nor take one of ſo mean Deferts, 
To be the Partner of your Parts ; 
A Grace, which if I cou'd believe, 675 
Ie not the conſcience to receive. 
That Conſcience, quoth Hudibras, 
Is mifinform'd ; FI] ſtate the Caſe : 
A man may be a legal donor | | 
Of any thing whereof he's Owner; 6880 
And may confer it where he lifts, 
T th' judgment of all Caſuiſts ; | 
Then Wit, and Parts, and Valour may 
Be alienated, and made away, 
By thoſe that are Proprietors, 685 
As I may give, or ſell my Horſe. 
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Quoth ſhe, I grant the caſe is true, 
And proper, *twixt your Horſe and you; 
3 But whether I may fake, as well 
As you may give away, or cl! ? 690 
Buyers, you know, are bid beware ; 
And worſe than thieves Receivers are. 
How ſhall 1 anſwer Hue and Cry, 
50 For a Roan gelding twelve hands high, 
All ſpurr'd and ſwitch'd, a Lock on's hoof, 693 
A forrel mane ? Can I bring proof, 
Where, when, by whom, and what y' were ſold for, 


And in the open market toll'd for ? 
6 
p V. 691. Buyers, you e are bid beware ;] Caveat 
emptor ! 

V. 692. And vor ſe than thieves Receivers are.] AH D- 
Tepor No g, % 0 deZawevog, N 0 AN, phocyl. Ray's 
Proverbial Sentences. See Receiver (Receptor), Jacob's Law 
Dictionary, 1732: 

V. 693. How ſhall I anſwer Hue and Cry, ] From khuer to 
hoot, or ſhout, to give notice to the neighbourhood to pur- 
ſue a felon; Spelmanni G ar. in voc. Huteſium. Wood's 
Inſtitate of the Laws of England, p. 372. 3d edit. Jacob's 
Law Dictionary, The conſtable's office iu this reſpect is liu- 
moroufly bantered by Ben Johnſon, Tale or a Tub, act i il, 
ſcene 2. 

V. 694. For a Roan geldins twelve hands high.] This is 
very ſatirical upon the poor Knight, if we conſider the ſig- 
nification o? that name; and from what the Widow tays 
we may infer, the Knight's ſtature was but four foot high. 
Could he have met with his match in a lady of the ſame 
680 ſtature, they might have rivalled Mr Richard Gibſon, a fa» 

vourite page of the back-ſtairs, zud Mrs Anne Shepherd, 
whoſe marriage King Charles I. honoured with his preſence, 
and gave the bride: they were of an qual ſtature, each 
meaſuring three feet ten inches. See Waller's Poem of the 
Marriage of the Dwarfs; and Mr Fenton's Oblervatiors, p. 5. 
See an account of the marriage of the dwarfs, attended by 
695 Wi hundred dwarfs of each ſex, at the court of Peter the 

Great, Czar of Muſcovy, Northern Worilies, p. 92, 93. 
V. 698. And in the pen market wild for.) Alluding 

Vor. II. F 


670 


675 
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Or ſhould I take you for a ſtray, 
You muſt be kept a year and day, 700 
(Fre I can own you) here i' th' pound, 
Where, if y' are ſought, you may be found; 
And in the mean time I muſt pay 
For all your Provender and Hay. 
Quoth he, It ſtands me much upon 505 
T ener vate this Objection, 
And prove myſelf, by topique clear, 


Part II. 


No Gelding, as you would infer. 


Loſs of Virility's averr'd 

To be the cauſe of loſs of Beard, 710 
That does (like embryo in the womb) 

Abortive on the Chin become: 

This firſt a Woman did invent, 


In envy of Man's ornament, 


Semiramis of Babylon, | 715 
Who firſt of all cut men o' th' Stone, 


to the two ſtatutes relating to the ſale of horſes, anno 2 


and 3d Philippi et Marie, and 3: Eliz, cap. 12, and pw 
blicly tolling them in fairs, to prevent the ſale of ſuch a; 
were ſtolen, and to preſerve the property to the right ewner, 

V. 699, 700. Or hould I take you for a ſtray, You ma 
de kept a year and day.] Eſtrays, (E/trahure), cattle that 
firay into another man's grounds, and are not owned by any 
man: in this caſe, if they are proclaimed on two market- 
days in two ſeveral market-towns next adjoining, and i 
the owner does not own them within a year and a day, they 
belong to the lord of the liberty. Vide Spelmanni Gloſſar 
in wc. Extrahurg. Wood's Inſtitute of the Laws of Eng 
land, 3d edit. p. 213. : 

V. 715. Semiramis of Babylon.] * Semiramis, Queen ol 
Allyr ia, is ſaid to be the firſt that invented eunuchs. Sem! 
ramis teneros mares caſtravit omnium prima. Am. Mar- 
i. 24. p. 22, Which is ſomething ſtrange in a lady of he 
con{titution, who is [aid to have received horſes into ha 
embraces, (as another queen did a bull); but that perhays 
may be the reaſon why ſhe after thought men wot worth the 
Wile, 
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To mar their Beards, and laid foundation 

Of Sow-geldering operation: 

Look on this Beard, and tell me whether : 

Eunuchs wear ſuch, or Geldings either? 720 

Next it appears 1 am no Horſe, | 

That I can argue and diſcourſe ; 

Have but two Legs, and neer a Tail. 
Quoth ſhe, That nothing will avail ; 

For ſome Philoſophers of late here, 

Write, men have four legs by Nature, 

And that tis cuſtom makes them go 

Erroneoufly upon but two ; 

As *twas in Germany made good, 

B a boy that loſt himſelf in a wood, 

And growing down t a man, was wont 

With wolves upon all four to hunt. 


725 


739 


V. 725, 726. For ſome Philoſophers of late here, Write, 
men have four legs by Nature. ] See Tatler, No. o3. 

V. 729, 730. As *twas in Germany made good, — B a boy © 
that loſt himſelf in @ wood.] A boy in the county of Liege, 
who, when he was little, flying with the pecple of his vil- 
lage upon the alarm of ſoldiers, loſt himſelf in a wood, 
where he lived ſo long amongſt wild beaſts, that he was grown 
over with hair, and Joſt the uſe of ſpeech, and was taken 
for a ſatyr by thoſe that diſcovered him. Sir K. Digby” 8 
Treatiſe of Bodies, c. Xxvii. p. 310. P. Camerarius mentions 
a lad of Heſſe, who was in the year 1543 taken away, and 
nourifhed, and brought up by wolves—they made him ge 
upon all four, till by the uſe and length of time, he could 
run, and ſkip like a wolf. Being taken, he was cempelled 
by little and little to go upon his feet. (Webſter's ditplay- 
ing of ſuppoſed Witchcraft, chap. v. p. 91.) We have a 
later inſtance of the wild youth who was found in a wood 
near Hanover, when the late King was there, and by his 
erder brought into England to be humanized, See a poem 
entitled The Savage, occaſioned by the bringing to court a 
wild youth taken in the woods in Germany, 1725, Miſcel- 
lany Poems, 2. by Mr D. Lewis, 1726. p. 305. 
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As for your reaſons drawn from Tails, 

We cannot ſay they're true or falſe, 

Till you explain yourſelf, and ſhow 735 

experiment tis ſo or no. 
Quoth he, If you'll join iſſue on't, 

Fil give you ſatisfa dt y account; 

So you will promiſe, if you loſe, 

To ſettle all, and be my Spouſe. 740 
That never ſhall be done (quoth ſhe) 

To one that wants a Tail, by me: 


V. 737. Quoth he, If you”lI join iſſue on*t, &c. ] Joining 
uue generally ſftgnifics the point of matter ifſuing out of the 
allegations, and pleas of the plaintiff and defendant, in a 
cauſe o be tried by a jury of twelve men. See the word 
i ue, Jacob's Law Hictionary. 

V. 741, 742. That never Hall be done (quot h he) 0 
one that wants a Tait, by me.] A ſneer, probably, upon the 
old fabulous ſtory of the Kentiſh Long-tails: A name, or 
family of men ſome time inhabiting Stroud (ſaith Poly - 
dere) had tails clapped to their breeches by Thomas of 
„ Recket, for revenge and puniſhment of a deſpite done 
„ him by cutting off the tail of his horſe.“ (Lambard's 
Perambulation of Kent, edit. 1576. p. 315.) Mr Ray ſays, 
That ſome found the proverb of Kentiſh Long-tails upon 
© a miracle of Arvſtin the monk, who preaching in an Eng- 
hh village, and being himſelf ard his aſſociates beat and 
*© abuſed by the Pagans there, who opprobriouſly tied fiſh» 
«© tails to their backſides; in revenge thereof, ſuch appen- 
*© dants grew to the hind parts of all that generation.“ At 
Mexico in the holy week, men are maſked and diſguiſed, 
and ſome have long tails hanging behind them: Theſe, 
(they Cay), repreſent ſome Jews, which they pretend are 
* born after this manner; becauſe of their execntioners, 
** who crucified our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt.“ Baker's Hiſtory 
of the I::quiſition, p. 325, 386. Purchas mentions men with 
tails among the Braſilians, Pilgrims, part iv. p. 1290.; and 
there are monſtrous relations of this kind in Torquemeda, 
or Spaniſh Mandeville, firit diſcourſe, fol. 13. Dr Bulwer's 
Artificial Changeling, ſc. xxit. p. 416, 411, Cc. Philoſophi« 
«al Tranſacions, vel. XIV. No. 160. p. 583, 600, 
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For Tails by Nature ſure were meant, 

As well as Beards, for ornament; 

And though the Vulgar count them homely, 745 
In Men or Beaſt they are ſo comely, 

So gentee, alamode, and handſome, 

Fil never marry Man that wants one: 

And till you can demonſtrate plain, 

You have one equal to your Mane, 150 
Vil be torn piece-meal by a Horſe, 

E're I'll take you for better or worſe. 

The Prince of Cambay's daily food 

Is Aſp, and Baſiliſk, and Toad ; 

Which makes him have ſo ſtrong a breath, 755 
Each night he ſtinks a Queen to death ; 


V. 753, 754, 755, 756. The Prince of Cambay's daily food 
-[s Aſp, and Baſiliſt, and Toad ;—Which makes him have 
fo ſtrong a breath, - Each night he ſtinks a Queen to 
death.] Alluding to the ſtory of Macamut, Sultan of Cam- 
baya, who ate poiſon from his cradle, and was of that poi- 
ſonons nature, that when he determined to put any noble- 
man to death, he had him ſtripped naked, ſpit upon him, 
and he inſtantly died, He had four thouſand concubines, 
and ſhe with whom he lay was always found dead the next 
morning: and if a fly did light accidentally upon his hand, 
it inſtantly died. (See Purchas his Pilgrims, ad part, b. 9. 
ch. viii. p. 1496. vol. V. book 5. ch. viii. p. 537. J. C. Sca- 
lizeri Exercitat. de Subtilitate adverſ. Cardan. Exer. 
175, Moufeti Infector. Theatr, 78. Montaigne's Eſſays, 
part i, ch. 22.) Mr Purchas gives other inſtances of this 
kind; one from Calius Rhodiginus, (Pilgrims, b. v. p. 537.) 
of a maid nouriſhed with poiſons, and ſuch as lay with her 
died immediately: (Sir Thomas Brown ſeems to queſtion 
the credibility of ſuch ſtories, Vulgar Errors, b. vi. ch. 17.) 
another from Avicenna, of a man of ſo venomous a nature, 
that he poiſoned other venomous creatures that bit him. 
See an account from Albertus, of a maid that lived upon 
ſpiders; Montaigne's Eſſays, part I. chap. xxii. p. 130. 
Shakeſpeare (ſee King Lear, act iii. vol. V. p. 167.) ſeems 
to ſneer ſuch romantic accounts. Baſilique, in the three 
firſt editions, | 
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Yet I ſhall rather ly in's arms 
Than yours, on any other terms, 
Quoth he, What Nature can afford 
I ſhall produce, upon my word; 760 
And if ſhe ever gave that Boon, 
To man, I'll prove that I have one; » 
I mean by poſtulate Illation, 
When you ſhall offer juſt occaſion. 
But ſince y' have yet deny'd to give 765 
My Heart, your Pris'ner, a reprieve, 
But made it ſink down to my heel, 
Let that at leaſt your pity feel; 
And for the ſufferings of your Martyr, 
Give it's poor entertainer Quarter; 770 
And by Diſcharge, or Main-prize, grant 
Deliv'ry from this baſe Reſtraint. 
Quoth ſhe, I grieve to ſee your leg 
Stuck in a hole here like a Peg; 
And if I knew which way to do't, 278 
(Your Honoyr ſafe) Fd let you out. | 
That Dames by Jail - delivery | 
Of Errant-Knights bave been ſet free, 
When by Enchantment they have been 
And fometimes for it too, laid in; 780 


V. 771, 772. And by Diſeharge, or Main-prize, grant 
Deliv*ry from this baſe Reſtraint.) Why does the Knight 
petition the Widow to releaſe him, when ſhe was neither 
acceflary to his impriſonment, nor appears to have any 
power to put-an end to it? This ſeeming incongruity may 
be ſolved, by ſuppoſing that the uſher that attended her was 
the conſtable of the place: ſo the Knight might mean, that 
ſhe would intercede with him to diſcharge him abſolutely, 
or to be mainprize for him, that is, bail or ſurety ; ſee can- 
to III. ver. 65. By this conduct ſhe makes the Hero's deli- 
verance her own act and deed, after having brought him to. 
a compliance with her terms, which were more ſhameful 
than the impriſonment itſelf, Mr B. 
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Is that which Knights are bound to do 

By Order, Oath, and Honour too : 

For what are they renown'd, and famous elſe,  * 
ö But aiding of diſtreſs'd Damoſels ? 

But for a Lady, no ways Errant, 73s; 

To free a Knight, we have no warrant 

In any authentical Romance, 

Or Claſſic Author yet of France; 
5 And Pd be loath to have you break 

An ancient Cuſtom for à freak, | 790 


V. 781, 782. Is that which Kni>hts are bound to do 
By Order, Oath, and Honour too.] See Don Quixote, part i. 
book I. ch. 3. vol. III. p. 315, vol. IV. p. 364. See the oath 
0 of a knight, Selden's Titles of Honour, 2d part, chap. 7, 
p. 850, B5r. edit. 1631. the 6th article:“ Ye ſhall defend 
the juſt action and queruelles of all ladies of honor, of all 
« true and friendleſs widows, orphelins and maides of good 
« fame.” 
V. 785. But for a Lady, no ways Errant, &c.] See Ben 
Johnſon's Maſque of Augurs, vol. I. p. 87. Ladies of Knights 
of the Garter wore robes, and were called dames, Doming 
de ſecta et liberatura garter. Anſtis's Regilter of the Gar- 
ter, vol. I. p. 123. 

V. 787, 788. In any authentical Romance, —Or Claſic Au- 
thor yet of France.] The French were the moſt famed of 
any nation (the Spaniards excepted) for romances. See Ver- 
ſtegan's Reſtitution of decay'd Intelligence, p. 200. edit. 
Antwerp. Huetius ſays, That Romances were ſo called 43 
fabulis Romanenſibus. Commentar. de Rebus ad ſe perti- 
nentibus, p. 254. Monſieur Huet, in his Treatiſe of the Ori- 
ginal of Romances, p. 10. diſtinguiſhes, in the following 
manner, betwixt fables and romances: © A romance, (he ob- 
« ſerves), is the fiction of things which may, but never 
% have happened: fables are the fictions of things which 
« never have, nor never can happen. That the original of 
« romances is very ancient, and that the invention is due 
* to the Orientals, I mean (ſays he) to the Egyptians, Ara». 
* bians, Perſians, and Syrians;*” and gives inſtances. ia 
proof ; ſee Romant, _ Etymolog. Ang. 


— 
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Or innovation introduce 


In place of things of Antique uſe; 
To free your heels by any courſe, 7 
That might b' unwholſome to your Spurs: þ 
Which if I ſhould conſent unto, 795 1 
It is not in my pow'r to do; A 
For *tis a ſervice muſt be done ye, 7 
With ſolemn previous ceremony; A 
Which always has been ugd i untie A 
The Charms of thoſe who here do lie: 800 B 
For as the Ancients heretofore At 
To Honour's Temple had no dore 2 T 
But that which thorough Virtue's lay; Ne 
So from this dungeonzthere's no way T 
To honour'd Freedom, but by paſſing 80g Ar 
That other virtuous ſchool of Laſhing, | Tt 
Where Knights are kept in narrow liſts, 
Witk wooden Lockets *bout their wriſts ; a 
In which they for a while are Tenants, | * 
And for their Ladies ſuffer Penance : 810 vag⸗ 
Whipping, that's Virtue's governeſs, * 
Tutreſs of Arts and Sciences; — 
if tl 


V. 801, 802. For as the Ancients heretofore=To Honour“ pe] 
Temple had no dore.] See Dr Bailey's romance, entitled 
The Wall-flower of Newgate, in folio, 1650. p. 124. Spec- whic 


tator, No. 123. whi 
V. 807, Bo8. Where Knights are kept in narrow liſts, Me 


5 

| Nl Mith wooden Lockets bout their wriſts.) Alluding to the juſtic 

i| - whipping of petty criminals in Bridewell, and other houſes WW .* 

| of correction. Nas p 

5 V. 811, 812. Whipping, that's Virtue's governeſs, Tu- 5 N 

treſs of Arts and Sciences.] * , 

« I think a jail a ſchool of Virtue is, dither 

| «© A houſe of ſtudy, and of contemplation ; upon 

| « A plate of diſcipline, and reformation,”” ging, 
t The Virtue of a Jail, by J. Taylor, Works, p. 818, Nag. 
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That mends the groſs miſtakes of Nature, 

And puts new lite into dull matter 

That lays foundation for Renown, 875 

And ail the Honours of the Gown. | 
3 This ſuifer'd, they are ſet at large, 

And freed with honourable diſcharge : 

Then in their Robes, the Penitentials 

Are ſtraight preſented with Credentials, 920 

And in their way attended on | 
0 By Magiſtrates of ev'ry town: 

And all reſpect and charges paid, 

They're to their ancient Seats convey'd. 

Now if you'll venture, for my ſake, 825 

To try the toughneſs of your Back, 
o$ And ſuffer (as the reſt have done) 

The laying of a Whipping on; 


V. 819, 820. Then in their Robes, the Penitentials—Are 
freight preſented with Credentials, &c.] He alludes to the 
acts of Queen Elizabeth, and King James I. againſt rogues, 
10 vagabonds, and ſturdy beggars. By Stat. 39 Ez. chap. 4. 
'tis enacted, That every vagabond, &c. ſhall be publicly 
wW::ipped, and ſhall be ſent from pariſh to pariſh by the 
officers thereof, to the pariſh where he or ſhe was born; or 
R if that is not. known, then to the pariſh where he or ſhe 
"Nr 5 BW dwelt, by the ſpace of one whole year before the puniſk« 
itled ment: and if that be not known, then to the pariſh through 
Spec: which he or he paſſed laſt without puniſhment. After which 

whipping, the ſame perſon ſhall have a teſtimonial, ſub- 
ſt; WE eribed with the hand, and ſealed with the ſeal of the ſaid 
> the juſtice, &c. teſtifying that the ſaid perſon has been puniſh» 
ouſes ed according to tli's act, Gg. This ſtatute was confirmed 
and enlarged by 1 Fac. I. c. 7. but both in a great meaſure 
repealed, by 12th of Queen Anne, c. 23. 

V. 828. The laying of a Wkipping on. ] Alluding, probably, 
either to the Diſciplinarians in Spain, who gain very much 
upon their miſtreſſes affections by the ſeverity of their flog- 
ging, (ſee Lady's Travels into Spain, part II. letter ix. 
. 918. pag. 155, Cc. ), or to the hereſy in Italy at the end of the 
3th century, entitled, The Hereſy of the Whippers, og 


Fu- 


* 
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( And may you proſper in your ſuit, 
'As you with equal vigour do't) 830 
I here engage myſelf to looſe ye, 

And free your Heels from Caperdewſie: 

But fiance our Sex's modeſty 

Will not allow I ſhould be by, 

Bring me on Oath a fair account, 835 
And Honour too, when you have don't; 

And T'll admit you to the place 

You claim as due in my good grace. 

If Matrimony and Hanging go E 
By Deſtiny, why not Whipping too ? $40 
What med'cine elſe can cure the Fits 

Of Lovers, when they loſe their Wis ? 

Love is a Boy, by Poets ſtiPd, 

Then ſpare the Roa, and ſpoil the Child. 

A Perſian emp'ror whipp'd his grannam 845 

The ſea, his mother Venus came on; 


Floggers; Flagellantium hæreſis in Italia orta, per Gal- 
liam, et Germaniam vagatur; multa Romans eccleſiæ 
damnans, et in errores iucidens graviſimos, Bernardi 
Lutz, Chronograph. Eccleſig Chriſti, &c. Henrici Pant a» 
Jeonis, 1568. p. 102. Wolfius (Lecticon. Memorab. par. i. 
pag. 637.) obſerves, that this ſect took its riſe in the year 
1349, and ſeems to doubt, whether in Tuſcany or Hungary. 
Wide Krantzii Wandal. lib. VIII. cap. xx. p. 194. lib. IX. 
cap. vi pag. 207. Gobeli ni Perſonge Coſmodromii, et. vi. 
cap. 69, 70, Meibomii Rer. German, tom. i. p. 285, 287. 
V. 831. 1 here engage myſelf to looſe ye. ] This and the 
following line thus altered 1674, Cc. I here engage to be 
your bayle—And free you from the unknightly jayle, thus 
continued to 17 oo, incluſive, reſtored 1704, 
V. 845, 846. A Perſian emp*ror whipp'd his gran nam 
The ſea—] * Xerxes, who uſed to whip the ſeas and wind. 
In corum atque eurum ſolitus ſevire fagellis. 

Fuven, Sat. 10. 

Vide Herodoti Polyhimn. p. 452. edit, Hen, Stephan. 1592. 
Kanute the Dane was humbled by the water of the ſea's net 


Lam 
wind. 


t. 10. 


1592. 
's not 
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And hence ſome rew'rend men approve 
Of Roſemary in making Love. 

As ſkilful Coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lydian, and with Phrygiaa dubs ; 850 
Why may not Whipping have as good 

A grace, perform'd in time and mood, 


*. 


sbeying him. Robert of Glouceſter's Chronicle, by Hearne, 
p. 321, 322. 

V. 846. The ſea, his mother Venus came on.] The pa- 
rentage of Venus, the goddeſs of love and beauty, is thus 
deſcribed by Auſonius : Orte ſulo, ſuſcepta celo, patre 
edita eo. Jupiter virilia amputabat, ac in mare pro- 
Giciebat, elquibus Venus oriebatur. Natalls Comit. Myt hol. 
lib. ii. cap. 1. Vide Chartarii Imagin, Deorum, qui ab 
Antiquis colobantur, pag. 310. 341.) “ As to the birth of 
Venus, (ſays Mr Fenton, Remarks upon Mr Waller's Poems, 
4% p. 6.), it is not much to be wondered at, amongſt ſo many 
« ridiculous ſtories in the Heathen Theogeny, to hear that 
* ſhe ſprang from the foam of the ſea, from whence the 
*« Greeks called her Aphrodite. This tradition probably 
began from divine honours being paid to ſome beautiful 
« woman, who had been accidentally caſt on ſhore in the 
«« iſland Cythera, when the ſavage inhabitants were ig- 
„ norant of navigation.“ (See likewiſe Notes on Creech's 
Lucretius, vol. i. p. 4. edit. 1714.) The Weſt Indians had 
the ſame thought of the Spaniards upon their firſt invaſion, 
imagining that they ſprang from the foam of the ſea. 
Forum aui mis penitus hec inſedit ofinio, nos mari eſſe 
ortos, et veniſſe in terras ad vaſtandum et perden dum 
mundum. Urbanxi Cailvetonis, nove Novi Orbis Hiſtor, 
lib, III. cap. xxi. p.405, 406. edit. 1578, See Acaſto's Hiſt, 
of the Indies, Iib. V. cap. ii. p. 333. Purchas his Pilgrims, 
part IV. Iib. vii. p. 1454, 1458. 

V. 847, 848. And hence ſome rev'rend men approve—Of 
Roſemary in making Love.] As Venus was reported to have 
ſprung from the foam of the ſea, he intimates that roſe- 
mary, (Ros Marinus in Latin), or fea dew, as reſembling in 
a morning the dew of the ſea, was in ule in making love, 

V. 849, 850. As H“, Coopers hoop their tubs—With Ly- 
dian, and with Phrygian dubs.] Alluding to the Lydian 
and Phrygian meaſures, as a worthy friend, Mr O-r T. ob- 
ſerves to me, The Lydian muſic was ſoft and effeminate, 
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Wich comely movement, and by Art, 

Raiſe paſſion in a Lady's heart ? 

It is an eaſter way to make 855 
Love by, than that which many take. 

Who would not rather ſuffer Whipping, 

Than ſwallow Toaſts of bits of Ribbia ? 


and fir for feaſting and good fellowſhip. Plat. de Repu} 
PYTCTTINS ν οαννανον¶y„ Apwovia, lib, 3. accordingly, 
AFC g x % cννοοννν,Eẽ are Fenrddeig pH Phry- 
gian, on the contrary, was maſculine and ſpirited, fit to 
inſpire courage and enthuſiaſm ; and therefore uſed in war, 
(Vide Cic. de Divinatione, lib. i. cap. 50. Horat. Ep941.9. 
with the old commentators notes. Laci n. Harmon. in init. 
Mazni Aurelii C deri de Muſica. VIII. io. Oper. 4to, 
Paris 1558, fol. 308. M. Antonit Mureti Theſiur. Critic, 
Ii h. iv. cap. 6. Gruteri Fax. Art. tom. ii. p. 1119, Mar. 
tinii Lexic. Philologic. in voc. Ly ins Modus, Phrygirns 
Modus, vol. 2. Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, chap. 6.) 
The cooper of North Wales, who might be ſkilful in both 
Lydian and Phrygian dubs, when theſe failed, made uſe of 
another mechod to bring in cuſtom. ** He having ſpent 
« (fays the author of the Dialogue between Timothy and 
&«& Philatheus, vol. iii. pag. 81.) a confiderable quantity of 
«« ings and leather, in footing the country, and crying his 
«© goods to no purpoſe, took another mechod to bring in 
„ cutomers, He applied to a friend of his, a ſhrewd blade, 
nne makes almanacs twice a year, and by his advice ws 
% induced to alter his method. He looked over all his bundle 
*© of hoops, and chalked upon one, Orbis Lung; upon an- 
« other, Grits Saturni; upon a third, Celum Chry/tal- 
re 1114192; and ſo on to the larget, which he named Pri mum 
Mobile: and ſtyling himſelf Atlas, he ſoon found cu- 
«& ftom in abundance: not a pipe, nor a hogſhead, but he 
* had an orb to fit it, and fo proportionably for ſmaller 
% vortexes, as firkins and kilderkins. Such a way could 
« not fail of univerſal approbation; becauſe every hoſteſs 
« in town cannot but know that the weather has great in» 
«« fluence on beer and ale, and therefore it is good to ſcrape 
% acquaintance with Mars, Saturn, and their adherents,” 
Dr Plot (Oxfordſhire, chap. iii. p. 168.) takes notice of an 
invention of barrels without hoops, 


Ov! 
var 
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Make wicked Verſes, Treats, and Faces, 

And ſpell names over with Beer-glaſles ? 860 
Be under vows to hang and die . 
Love's ſacrifice, and all a Lie ? 

With China-oranges, and Tarts, 

And whining Plays, lay baits for hearts ? 

Bribe Chambermaids with Love and Money, 863 
To break no roguiſh Jeſts upon ye ? 

For lilies limn'd on Checks, and roſes, 

With painted perfumes, hazard noſes ? 


V. 857, 858. N ho would not rather ſuffer Whipping,—Than 
fwallow Toaſts of bits of Ribbin ?] The author of a tract, 
entitled, A Character of France, 1659, p. 12. obſerves of the 
French gallants, That in their frolics they ſpare not the 
«.ornaments of their madams, who cannot wear a piece of 
« ferret ribbon, but they will cut it in pieces, and ſwallow 
« jt in urine; to celebrate their better fortune.“ 

V. 863. With China-oranges, and Tarts. ] Such little pre- 
ſents might then be thought inſtances of gallantry, *Tis 
obſerved of the Turks, by Mr Fenton, (Obſervations upon 
Waller, p. 38.), “ That they thought Sucar Birparon, that 
« js, a bit of ſugar, to be the moſt polite and endearing 
% compliment they could uſe to the ladies: whence Mr 
« Waller probably celebrated his lady under the name of 
« Sacchariſſa. 

V. 865, 866. Bribe Chambermaids with Love and Money, 
To break no roguiſh Feſts upon ye. J 

Sed prius Ancillam captande noſſe puelle 

Cura ſit : acceſſus molliat illa tuos. 
Proxima conſiliis domine ſit ut ills videto, 
Neve parum tacitis conſcia fida jocis, «+» 

Hanc tu pollicitis, hanc tu corrumpe rogan do. 
Ovid. de Arte Amandi, lib. i. 351, &c. Vid. not. edit, 
varior. 1683. p. 538. ; 

« Firſt gain the maid ; by her thou ſhalt be ſure 

A free acceſs and eaſy to procure; 

* Who knows what to her office does belong, 

« Is in the ſecret, and can hold her tongue. 

„ Bribe her with gifts, with promiſes, and prayers; 

* For her good word goes far in love affairs.“ 


Mr Drydes. 
vo l. II. G _— 
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Or vent'ring to be briſk and wanton, ' 
Do pennance in a Paper Lanthorn ? 970 A 
All this you may compound for now, | . 
By ſuffering what I offer you; | 
Which is no more than has been done 
By Knights for ladies long agone: | 
Did not the great La Mancha do ſo 875 
For the Infanta Del Tobeſo? | ; 
Did not th' illuſtrious Baſſa make 

Himſelf a Slave for Miſſe's ſake ? 


V. 870. Do pennance in a Paper Lanthoru ?] Anuding 
probably to the Penitentiaries in the Church of Rome, who tg 
do pennance in white ſheets, carrying wax tapers in their * 
hands. (Lady's Travels into Spain, part II. letter ix. p. 157.) 


Archbiſhop Arundel enjoined ſuch as abjured the herefy of = 
Wickliff this pennance; That in the public prayers, and * 
in the open market, they fhould go in proceſſion onty ta 
<« with their ſhirts on, carrying in one hand a burning 8 
«« taper, and in the other a crucifix; and that they ſhould [a 
«« fall thrice on their knees, and every time devoutly m: 
„ Kiſs it.“ Baker's Hiſtory. of the Inquiſition, chap. vi. 1 
pag. 33. & 
V. 875, 876. Did nat the great La Mancha do ſo, For ba 
he Infanta Del Toboſo?] Alluding to Don Quixote's in- bo 
tended pennance on the mountain, in imitation of the Lovely Jos 
"Obſcure. See part I. book ii. chap, 11. At 
V. 877, 878. Did not th' illuſtrious Baſſa make—Himſelf d 

8 Slave for Miffe's ſake ?] Alluding to Monſieur Scudery's + fla 
romance, (the tranflator of Monſieur Huet's treatiſe of ro- Bi; 
mances, ſays, *twas Madame de Scudery), entitled Ibrahim, po: 
the Illuſtrious Baſſa, tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr Cogan, HS: 
in folio, and publiſhed 1674, His being made a Slave for lie 
Miſſe*s ſake, is a proof: for Juſtiniano, afterwards the illu- bo) 
ſtrious Baſſa, hearing that Iſabella, his miitrefs, and Prin- Th 
ceſs of Monaco, was ; married to the Prince of Maſſeron, (a * 
x groundleſs report), he was determined to throw away his lat 
life in the wars, but was taken priſoner by Chairadin king of | 
of Argiers, and by him preſented to Sinan Baſſa; by whole Le; 
means he became a flave to Solyman the Magnificent, See Wi 
Cogen's Tranſlat, book ii. p. 29. book ili. . 67. of 


; Canto I. H UDIBRAS:; 75 
And with bull's pizzle, for her Love 


, Was taw'd as gentle as a glove? 880. 
Was not young Florio ſent (to cool g 
His flame for Biancafiore) to ſchool, 
Where Pedant made his Pathic bum 
: For her fake ſuffer Martyrdom ? 
Did not a certain Lady whip 885 
Of late her huſband's own Lordſhip? 
And though a grandee of the Houſe, 
„Claw'd him with Fundamental blows; 

8 VV. 879, 880. And with bull's pizzle, for her Love,. -s 
taw'd as gentle as a gleve ?] Alling to the Emperor's ill 
ir uſage of him, on account of his miſtreſs, with whom he was 
0 enamoured; and his deſigp of taking away his life, not- 
of withſtanding his promiſe that he ſhonld never be cut off 
id during his-own life: and yet, though the Mufti's interpre- 
ty tation, at the inſtance of Roxolana his favourite Sultana 
1g was, that as ſleep was a reſemblance of death, he might b# 
Id ſafely put to death when the Emperor was aſleep ; yet Soly- 
ly man, if we may credit Monſ. Scudery, got the better of his 
ri. inclination, ſaved his life, and diſmiſſed him and his mi- 

ſtreſs. As to the expreſſion of being taw*d, &c. *tis pro- 
or bable that *rwas borrowed from Don Quixote, (part ad, 

n- book II. chap. xi. p. 278.), or from Ben Johnſon, Bartho- 
ly lomew Fair, act iv, ſcene 5, See Tau, Funii £tymolzgic. 

Angelican, 

elf V. 881, 882. Was not young Florio ſent (to cool—His 
y's « flame for Biancafiore) to ſchoal,}] The ſtory of Florio and 
ro- Biancafiore is publiſhed, I am told, in French, where I ſup- 
m, poſe this fact is repreſented as literally true. 

in, V. 883, 884. Where Pedant made his Pathic bum For 
for her ſake ſuffer Martyrdom ?7 See the antiquity of whipping 
lu- boys at ſchool with rods. Libanii Sophi/te, Orat. xii. ad 
in- TheogG0s. tom. ii. p. 400. 

(a V. 885, 886, 887, 888. Did not a certain Lady whip—Of 
his late her luſband's own Lordſhip ?= And though a grandee 
ing of the Houſe,—Claw'd him with Fundamental blows, &e.] 
ole Legiſlative blows in the two firſt editions of 1664. This was 
See William Lord M—n—n, who lived at Bury Saint Edmonds; 


of whom my friend Mr Smith of Harleſton had the follow- 
ing account from a gentleman of that place: ckat notwith- 
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Ty'd him ſtark naked to a bed · poſt, 

And firk'd his hide, as if fl had rid poſt 3 890 
And after in the Seſſions-Court, 

Where Whipping's judg'd, had Honour for't ? 


ſtanding he ſat as one of the King's judges, (but did not 
1ign the warrant for his execution), yet either by ſhewing 
Favours, not allowable in thoſe days of ſanRity, to the un- 
ſCanctified cavaliers, or ſome other act which diſcovered an 
inclination to forſake the Good Old Cauſe, he had ſo far 
lefſened his credit with his drethren in iniquity, that they 
began to ſuſpect. and to threaten that they would uſe lim 
as a Malignant : his lady, who was a woman of more re- 
Bned politics, and of the true Diſciplinarian ſpirit, to ſhew 
her diſapprobation of her Lord's naughty actions, and te 
diſperſe the gathering ſtorm, did, by the help of her maids, 
tie his Lordſhip ſtark naked to a bed-poſt, and with rods 
made him ſo ſenſible of his fault, that he promiſed, upon 
his honour, to behave well for the future, and to aſle par- 
don of his ſuperiors; for which ſalutary diſcipline ſhe had 
thanks given her in open court. To this, or a whipping 
upon ſome other occaſion, the old ballads allude ; 

„Lord M—n=—n's next, the bencher * 
% Who waited with a trencher, 

„He there with the buffle head 

4 Is called Lord, and of the ſame houſe 
% Who (as I have heard it ſaid) 

*« Was chaſtiſed by his Lady ſpouſe : 

«« Becauſe he run at ſheep, 

© She and her maids gave him the whip, 

«« And beat his head ſo addle, 

« You'd think he had a knock in the craddle,” 


(Loyal Songs, reprinted 1731, vel. ii. No. xvii. p. 68. See 
No. XIV. ſtan. xxvi. p. 58.) Of this ſtamp was Sir William 
Waller's lady, (ſee Cleveland's Character of a Diurnal), 
Mrs May, (ſee Butler's Remains, 1727. p. 270,), and Sir 
Henry Mildway's lady. (Hiſtory of Independency, part ii. 
p. 257.) This in the opinion of Barbara Crabtree (ſee SpeR. 
No. 252.) was good uoctrine; who put this query to the 
Spectator, © Whether in ſome caſes a cudgel may not be 
allowed as a good figure of ſpeech? and whether it may 
„ not be lawfully uſed by a female orator ?** So remark- 
able were thoſe times for whipping, that Zachary Crofton, 
a famous puritan divine, whipped his maid for a fault, and 
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Canto IJ. HUDIBRAS. 77 


This ſwear, you will perform, and then 

I'll ſet you from th' inchanted Den, ; 

And the Magician's circle clear. 895 
Quoth he, I do profeſs and ſwear, .* 

And will perform what you enjoin, 

Or may I never ſee you mine. 75 
Amen (quoth ſhe.) Then turn'd about, 

And bid her Squire let him out : 900 

But e' er an Artiſt could be found 

J undo the Charms another bound, 

The Sun grew low, and left the ſkies, 

Put down (ſome write) by Ladies eyes: 


was ſo bold as to print his defence. See Bp Kennet's Re» 
giſter and Chronicle, p. 797. 

V. 894. 1'lI ſet you from th' inchanted Den, ] In all edi- 
tions to 1734, incluſive. 'I free you, in latter editions. 
V. 896. Queth he, I do profeſs and ſwear. ] After all the 
fine encomiums beſtowed upon love, it muſt be mor tifying 
to a man of ſenſe. whether ſucceſsful in it or not, to look 
back upon the infinite number of filly things, and ſervile 
compliances he has been guilty of in the courſe of his 
amours. The Widow has very frankly told the Knight, and 
in him all the world, what tortures, pennances, and baſe 
condeſcenſions a lover muſt unavoidably undergo, and comply, 
with; to all which ſhe artfully gives the preference to 
Whipping, which was neceflary for the deſigns ſhe had in 
view : ſhe cajoles the filly Knight with ſpecious commenda- 
tions of its practice, and alledges many inſtances of it; and 
particularly one, of which the Knight could not be igno- 
rant: and on the other hand has made the laviſh parts of 
love ſo formidable, that *tis no wonder that he was fright- 
ed into a whipping reſolution : nothing can excuſe him in 
this juncture, but the uneaſineſs in his preſent embarraſſ- 
ment, and an ardent deſire of regaining that valuable bleſ- 


(lang, liberty. Mr B. 


V. 903. The Sun zrew bow, and left the ſties, &c.] The 
Evening is here finely deſcribed ; the Epics are not more 
exact in deſcribing times and ſeaſons than our poet: we 
may trace his Hero morning and night; and it ſhould be 
uſerved, in the concluſion of this Canto, (conformable to 
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73 HU DIB K A S. Part H. 


The Moon pulPd off her veil of light, go 
That hides her face by day from ſight, 
(Myſterious veil, of brightneſs made, 
That's both her luſtre and her ſhade), 
And in the lanthorn of the night, 
With ſhining horas hung out her light; gro 
For darkneſs is the proper ſphere, 
Where all falſe glories uſe t* appear. 
The twinkling Stars began to muſter, 
And glitter with their borrow'd luſtre, 
While Sleep the weary'd World reliev'd, 915 
By counterfeiting Death reviv'd. 
His whipping pennance till the morn 
Our Vot'ry thought it beſt “ adjourn, 


And not to carry on a Work 


Of ſuch Importance in the dark, | 920 
With erring haſte, but rather ſtay, 

And do't in th' open face of Day: 

And, in the mean-time, go in queſt 

Of next Retreat, to take his reſt. 


the practice of the Critics upon Homer and Virgil), that one 
day is only paſſed ſince the opening ef the poem. Mr B. 
V. 905. The Moon pull'd off her veil of light.] Sullen 
ſpeaks thus of Amoret (Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdeſs, 
act iii. ſcene 1.) 
«« Methought, the beams of light that did appear 

«« Were ſhot from her; methought the moon gave none, 

But what it had from her.“ 

V. 907, 908. My/terious veil, of brightneſs made,—That's 
both her luſtre and her ſhade.) Extremely fine! the rays 
of the ſun being the cauſe why we cannot ſee the moon by 
day, and why we can fee it by night. (Mr /.) See Dr 
Harris's Aſtronomical Dialogues, p. 97. 


V. 911, 912, For darkneſs is the proper ſphere,-Where 


«11 falſe glories uſe t appear. ] Theſe two lines not in the 
two firſt editions of 1664, and firſt inſerted 1674. . 


; 5 1 N K 
End of Canto Fi xs, Part Sx COND, 


HUDIBRAS. 
CANTO SECOND. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The Knight and Squire in hot diſpute, 
Within an ace of falling ut, 
Are parted with a fudden fright 

Of firanze alarm, and ſtranger fight ; 
With which adventuring to tickle, 
They're ſent away in naſty pickle. 


7 T Is ſtrange how ſome men's tempers ſuit 
(Like Bawd and Brandy) with diſpute, 

That for their own Opinions ſtand faſt, 

Only to have them claw'd and canvaſlt ; 


CANTO, ver. t, 2. 'Tis ſtrange lib ſome men's tempers 


ſui (Like Baud and Brandy) with diſpute.] The Preſby-- 


terians in Scotland furniſhed us with an example of this,. 
which perhaps evea thoſe of England can hardly parallel. 


It was ordered Auguſt 27. 1638, That the adlcſt men in each 


pariſh ſhould be provided to diſpute of the King's power in 
calling aſſemblies. (Lyſimachus Nicanor's Epiſt. Congrat. c. 
to the Covenanters in Scotland, 1640. p. 18.) The words in 


the Large Declaration concerning the late tumults in Scot- 


land, 1639. p. 284. That the ableſt men in every preſby- 


« tery be provided to diſpute De Poteſtate qupre mi Magi- 


« ſtratus in Eccleſiaſticis, preſertim in convocandis Con- 


e ciliis, de Senioribus, de Epiſcopatu, de Furamento, de 


Liturgia, et Corruptelis ejuſdem.”” Theſe private in- 
ſtructions were ſent to ſome miniſters in every preſbytery, 
in whom they put moſt ſpecial truſt. Fowlis's Hiſtory of 


wicked Plots, &c. p. * Brande e, in all editions to 370g 
incluſtve. 
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That keep their Conſciences in caſes, 5 
As Fiddlers do their Crowds and Baſes ; 

Ne'er to be us'd but when they're bent 

To play a fit for Argument ; 

Make true and falſe, unjuſt and juſt, 

Of no uſe but to be diſcuſt; 10 
Diſpute and ſet a Paradox, 

Like a ſtrait boot upon the ſtocks, 

And ſtretch it more unmercifully, 

Than Helmont, Montaigu, White or Tully. 

So th' ancient Stoics in their Porch, . ng 
With fierce diſpute maintain'd their Church, _ 
Beat out their brains in fight and ſtudy, 

To prove that Virtue is a Body ; 

That Boum is an Animal, 

Made good with ſtout Poiemic brawl : 20 


V. 14. Mountaygn or Mountaign—and Tully.) In all edi- 
tions to 1704 incluſive, altered to Montaigu and Lully, in 
17 10 or 1716, 

W. 15. So th* ancient Stoics in their Porch, &c. ] * In 
porticu (Stoicorwm ſchola Athenis) diſcifulorum ſeditioni- 
bus mille quadringenti trigenta cives interfecti ſunt. Dios. 
Laert. in Vita Zenonis, p. 383. Theſe old virtuoſi were 
better proficients in thoſe exerciſes than the modern, who 
ſeldom improve higher than cuffting and kicking. Dr Middle- 
ton obſerves, (Life of Cicero, 4to edition, ver. ii. p. 340.) 
© That the Stoics embraced all their doctrines as fo many 
% fixed and immutable truths, from which it was infamous 
4 to depart: and by making this their point of honour, 
4 held all their diſciples in an inviolable attachment to 
c them.“ 

V. ig. That Bonum is a Animal.] * Bonum is ſuch a 
Kind of animal as our modern virtuoſi from Don Quixote, 
will have windmills under ſail to be. The ſame authors are 

of opinion, that all ſhips are fiſhes while they are afloat; 
but when they are run on ground, or laid up in the dock, 
become ſhips again, Some have been ſo whimſical as to 
think, that the ſea and rivers are animals, Generaliter 
cauſa eficiens allavionis con/titui potejt metus aquæ, quen 
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Canto II. HUDIBRAS A 


In which ſome hundreds on the place 
Were ſlain outright, and many a face 
Retrench'd of Noſe, and Eyes, and Beard, 
To maintain what their Se& averr'd. 
All which the Knight and Squire in wrath 43 
Had like t have ſuffer'd for their faith; 
Zach ſtriving to make good his own, 
As by the Sequel ſhall be ſhown. 
The Sun had long fiace, in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his Nap, „ 
And, like a Lobſter boiPd, the Morn 
From black to red began to turn: 
When Hudibras, whom thoughts and in 
Twixt ſleeping kept, all night, and waking, 
Began to rub his drowſy eyes, 35 
And from his couch. prepar'd to riſe, 
Reſolving to diſpatch the deed 
He vow'd to do, with truſty ſpeed. 
But firſi, with knocking loud, and bawling, 
He rouz'd the Squire, in Truckle lolling : 49 


in mari ac fluminibus nunquam deficere videmus. Senec. 
vi. Nat. qu. 7. cujus principium anima ſtatuitur. Ariſftot. 
1, De Part. Anim. 1. Senec. vi. Nat. Queſt. 16. Ut prope 
terea flumina et mare animalia ſtatuerit pnſt veteres, 
Hieron. Cardan, lib, ii. de ſubtilitate, quem irridet Sta- 
liger, &c. Vide Fohannis Gryphiandri, F. C. de inſulis, 
cap. 18. p. 246. a 
V. 29, 30. The Sun had long ſince, in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his Nap.] 
Aut ui palida ſurzet 
Tithoni croceum linquens aurora cubile, Tek BY 
Virgilii Georgic, lib. i. 446, 447. 
Unde venit Tita, et vox ubi ſidera condit. 


Lucan, Pharſfal. i. 1 15. 
« As far as Phoebus firſt doth riſe, 


« Until in Thetis' lap he lyes. Sir Arth. 3 
V. 40. He rouz'd the Squire, in Truckle lolling.] Several 
ef the books in Homer's Iliad and Odyli:y begin with de- 


* 


82 HU DIB A A 8. part II. 0 


And, after many circumſtances, | A 
Which vulgar Authors in Romances Ai 
Do uſe to ſpend their Time and Wits on, 

To make impertinent deſcription, 

They got (with much ado) to Horſe, 45 
And to the Caſtle bent their courſe, 

In which he to the Dame before 

To ſuffer Whipping duty ſwore; 

Where now arriv'd, and half unharneſt, 

To carry on the work in earneſt, 30 
He ſtopp'd, and paus'd upon the ſudden, 

And with a ſerious forehead plodding, 

Sprung a new ſeruple in his bead, 

Which firſt he ſcratch'd, and after ſed; 
Whether it be direct infringing | 55 
An Oath, if I ſhould wave-this ſwinging, 


Fcribing the morning: ſo alſo does Mr Butler take care to 
Jet the world know at what time of the day (which he ex- 
actly deſcribes) theſe momentous actions of his hero were 
tranſacted, The morning's approach, the Knigh#'s riſing, 
and rouzing up his Squire, are humorouſly deſcribed, The 
Poet ſeems to have had in his eye the like paſſage in Don 
Quixote : ©* Scarce had the ſilver Morn given bright Phoebus 
« leave, with the ardour of his burning rays, to dry the 
<4 liquid pearls-on his golden locks, when Don Quixote, ſha- 
„ king off floth from his drowſy members, roſe up, and 
« called Sancho his ſquire, that till lay. ſnorting ; which 
„Don Quixote ſeeing, before he could wake him, he ſaid, 
% O Happy thou above all that live upon the face of tie 
% earth] that without envy, or being envied, ſleepeſt with V. 4 
« a quiet breaſt.! neither perſecuted by- eachanters, or Nbg 
% frighted by enchantments. Book ii. c. 20. Mr 3. 5 | 

. 48. —Whipping due ly fwore.] In the two firſt editions, . ſecu 

V. 53. Sprung @ new ſcruple in his hiead.] When we are . fear 
in the higheſt expectation to ſee this deſperate whipping . ded 
performed by the Knight, behold, a new ſeruple! whether fl fre: 
he might not forſooth break his oath. This is exactly con-. eich 
formable to the Knight's character, and expected from one . tal r 
- who bare}y pretended to a ſcrupulous and tender conſcience. Atte 
Mr . 


Canto. HU DIB RAS. 83 


And what I've ſworn to bear, forbear, 
And ſo b Equivocation ſwear ; 


VV. 55, 56. Whether it be di rect infringing A4 Oath, if 
1 ſhould wave this ſwinging.] This dialogue between Hu- 
dibras and Ralph ſets before us the hypocriſy and villainy of 
all parties of the rebels, with regard to oaths ; what equivo- 
cations and evaſions they made uſe of, to account for the 
-many perjuries they were daily guilty of, and the ſeveral 
oaths they readily took, and as readily broke, merely as 
they found it ſuited their intereſt, as appears from verſe 
107, & c. and ver. 377, &c. of this canto, and part III. can« 
0 to iii, ver. 547, & c. (Dr B.) Archbimop Bramhall (ſee pre» 
face to his Serpents Salve, Works, p. 520.) ſays, *© That the 
« hypocrites of thoſe times, though they magnified the obli- 
« gation of ar oath, yet in their own caſe diſpenſed with 
« all oaths, civil, military, and religious, We are now told, 
* (ſays he), that the oaths we have taken are not to be exa- 
55 „ mined according to the interpretation of men. No ! How 
then? Surely, according to the interpretation of devils. 
«Let them remember Rodolphns the Duke of Swedeland 
* * his hand, in Cuſpinian.“ The fact as follows: Porro Ro- 
dolphus vulneratus in manu dextra, fugit Marcipolem, 


. mortique proxi mus, dixit ad familiares ſuos : Videtis ma- 
Ing num dextram meam de vulnere ſauciam; hac ego juravi 
U 


The Henrico Domino, ut non nocerem ei, nec inſidiarer glorie 
* ejus; ſed juſſio Apoſtolica, Pontificumque petitis me ad id 
* de duxi t, ut juramenti tranſgreſſor, honorem mihi indebitum - 
wſurparem : quis igitur finis nos exceperit, videtis; nam 
in manu unde juramenta violavi, mortale har vulnus ac- 
cepi, (Chron. Salvor. lib. i. cap. 29. p. 25.) Mr Walker 
obſerves of the Independents, part ii. p. 1. That they were 


hich * 
ary tenable by no oaths, principles, promiſſes, declarations, nor 
T the by any obligations or laws divine or human. 


V. 58. And ſo Þ Equivscation ear. ] Biſhop Sanderſon 
(Obligation of Promiflary Oaths ; reprinted by Mr Lewis, 
1722, vol. I. p. 40.) girds them upon this head: They reſt - 
* ſecure, (ſays he), abtolving themſelves frum all guilt and 
fear of perjury, and think they have excellently provi. 
* ded for themſelves and conſciences, it, during the act of 
ſwearing, they can'make any ſhift to defend themſelves, 
eicher as the Jeſuits do, with (ome equivocation, or men- 
tal reſervation ; or by forcing upon the words ſome ſubtle 
interpretation; or after they are ſworn, they can fiat + 
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20 H UD IBR A Ss. Fart U. 


Or whether it be a leſſer Sin, 
To be foreſworn, than act the thing, 60 
Are deep and ſubtle Points, which muſt , 
J inform my conſcience, be diſcuſt ; - 
In which to err a tittle, may 
To Errors infinite make way: J 
And therefore I defire to know | 65 
Thy Judgment, cer we further go. 
Quoth Ralpho, Since you do enjoin tt, 
I ſhall enlarge upon the Point; 


<< ſame loop-hole, or artificial evaſion ; whereby ſach art 
© maybe uſed with the oath, that the words remaining, the 
e ſenſe may be eluded with ſophiſm, and the ſenſe utterly 
6“ Joſt.”* Which he proves to be contrary both to the Chri- 
tian theology and morality of the Heathens. 

« With many a mental reſervation, 

«© You'll maintain liberty, reſerved (your own) 

For the public good: thoſe ſums rais'd you'll di ſburſe, 

„ Reſerv*'d—the greater part for your own purſe : 

«© You'll root the cavaliers ont, every man; 

« Faith, let it be reſerved here—if you can? 

*« You'll make our gracious Charles a glorious king, 

„ Reſerv'd—in heaven, for thither you would bring 

«« His royal head: the only ſecure room 

« For kings, where ſuch as you will never come. 

To keep th' eſtates of ſubjects you pretend, 

% Reſerv*d—in your own trunks : you will defend, 
«© The Church of England, *tis your proteſtation, 
4 But that's New England, by a ſmall reſervation,” 
; Mr Cowley's Puritan and Papiſt, 2d edit. p. 2. 


Honeſt Tim makes mention of an equivocation-office, (fee 
Fragmenta et Memorabilia, prefixed to the ad part of the 
dialogue, & c.) where all manner of evaſions, ſhifts, diſtine- 
tions, explanations, and double entendres were expoſed to 
ſale. One would imagine, from the foregoing repreſenta- 
tion, that they had ſuch an office in thoſe rimes. The Pa- 
gan Egyptians might have ſhamed ſych mock Chriſtians, 
who puniſhed perjury with death, Diodori Sic. Rer. Ant. 
lib. ii. cap. 3. See the 13th Satire of Juvenal, imitated by 
Mr Oldham, 6th edit. p. 303. 
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Canto II. HU DIB RAS. 8; 


And for my own part, do not doubt 

Th' Affirmative may be made outyg 70 
But firſt, to ſtate the Caſe aright, 
For beſt advantage of our light ; 
And thus *tis : Whether it be a fin 
To claw and curry your own Skin, 
Greater, or leſs, than to forbear, T: 
And that you are foreſworn, forſwear. 

But firſt, o* th' firſt : The Inward Man, 

And Outward, like a Clan and Clan, 

Have always been at daggers-drawing, 

And one another clapper-clawing : | 80 
Not that they really cuff or fence, 

But in a ſp'ritual Myſtic ſenſe ; 

Which to miſtake, and make 'em ſquabble 

In literal fray's abominable : 

'Tis Heathenith, in frequent uſe "WM 
With Pagans, and Apoſtate Jews, 

To offer ſacrifice of Bridewells, 

Like modern Indians to their Idols : 

And mungril Chriſtians of our times, 

That expiate leſs with greater Crimes, CE) 
And call the foul Abomination 


Contrition, and Mortification. 


I't not enough were bruis'd and kicked, 

With ſinful members of the wicked; 

Our veſſels, that are ſanifyd, 93 
Prophan'd and curry'd back and ſide; 


V. 77, 189— The Inward Man, — And Outward, like 4 
Clan and Clan.] Alluding to the outrages committed upon 
each other by the clans in Scotland. See Camden's Britan- 
Ria, vol. ii. p. 1246. edition 1722, Clan and Highlands, 
Abridgement of Scotch Acts of Parliament, at the end ot 
Sir Thomas Murray's Laws of Scotland, edit. 1681. p. io, 20. 

V. 91, =Abhomination.] In the four firk editions. 


Vor. II. H 
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86 HUDTBR AS Fee II. 


But we muſt claw ourſelves with ſhameful 

And Heathen ſtripes, by their example ? 

Which (were there nothing to forbid it) 

Is impious, becauſe they did it; 100 
This therefore may be juſtly reckon'd 

A heinous ſin. Now to the ſecond ; 

That Saints may claim a Diſpenſation 

To ſwear and forſwear on occafion, 

1 doubt not but it will appear 105 
With pregnant light : the Point is clear. 
Oaths are but Words, and Words but Wind; 
Too feeble implements to bind; : 

And hold with Deeds proportion, ſo 

As Shadows to a Subſtance do. | 110 
Then when they ſtrive for place, 'tis fit 

The weaker Veſſel ſhould ſubmit. 
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. 97, 98, 99, 100. But we muſt claw ourſelves with 
ſhameful—And Heathen ſtripes, by their example ?—IWhich 
| (were there nothing to forbid it) Is impieus, becauſe they 
did it.] A ſneer upon the Puritans and Preciſians, who held 
the uſe of any thing unlawfal that had been abuſed by the 
Paplits, notwithſtanding that abuſe had been taken away, 
V. 103, 104, That Saints may claim a Diſpenſativn 
To iwear and forſwear, on occ aſion.}] 
% Pow'r of diſpenſing oaths the Papiſts claim; 
«© Caſe * hath got leave of God to do the ſame; 
« For do you hate all fwearing ſo. that when 
% You've ſwore an oath, you break it ſtraight agen? 
A curſe upon you ! which hurts more theſe nations, 
«« Cavaliers? ſwearing, or your proteſtations ? are 
„% Nay, though by you oaths are ſo much abhorr'd, 
« MX allow G—d dn me in the Puritan Lord f.“ 17 
Mr Cowley's Puritan and Papiſt, p. 2. l 
V. 107. Oaths are but Words, and Words but Wind.] The tall 
oaths of lovers are repreſented ſuch by Tibullus, 1 Eleg. 4+ « 
17, 18. | « } 
Nec jurare time, veneris gerjuria venti 
Trrita per terras, et freta ſumma ferunt, « 6 


* 4 Prefhyterians + Earl of P. mb-- ke. . 
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Cato II. HUDIBRAS 597 


Although your Church be oppoſite - 

To ours, as Black-Friars are to White, 

In Rule and Order; yet I grant 113 
5 Jou are a Reformado Saint; 

And what the Saints do claim as due, 

You may pretend a title to: 

But Saints, whom Oaths and Vows oblige, 

Know little of their Privilege ; 120 
4 Purther (I mean) than carrying on 

Some ſelf-advantage of their own: 

For if the Dev'l, to ſerve his turn, 

Can tell Truth, why the Saints ſhould fcorn, 

When it ferves theirs, to fwear and lie, 125 
* 1 think there's little reaſon why: 

Elſe h' has a greater pow'r than they, 

Which 'twere impiety to ſay. 


"th W are not commanded to forbear 
ich Indefinitely, at all to ſwear; 130 
at But to ſwear idly, and in vain, 
on Without ſelf-intereſt or gain: | 
v. For breaking of an Oath and Lying, 

Is but a kind of Self-denying, 

A Saint-like Virtue, and from hence 135 


Some have broke Oaths by Providence: 

. 114, —as Black-Friars are to WWhite.] Friars, (Freres 
Fr. brethren.) monks, or religious perſons, of which there 
are four principal orders: nt, Friar-minors, or Franciſ- 
cans; 2d, Grey-friars, or Auguſtins ; 3d, The Dominicans, 
or Black-friars; 4th, The Carmelites, or White-friars, 

V. 136. Some have broke Oaths by Providence. ] When it 
was firſt moved in the Houfe of Commons to proceed capi- 
tally againſt the King, Cromwell ſtood up, and told them; 
That if any man moved this with deſign, he ſhould think 
him the greateſt traitor in the world; but ſince Provi- 
*« dence and Neceiſity had caſt them upon it, he ſhould pray 
to God to bleſs their counſels.” (Hiſtory of Independen- 
CY, part ii. p. 54.) And when he kept the King cloſe pri- 
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Some, to the Glory of the Lord, 
Perjur'd themſelves, and broke their word. : 


ſoner in Cariſbrook caſtle, contrary. to vows. and proteſta- 
tions, he affirmed, The Spirit would not let him keep his 
word. And when, contrary to the. public faith, they mur- 
dered him, they pretended they could not reſiſt the motions 
of the Spirit. (Hiſtory of Independency, part iii. p. 22.) 
Theſe wretches were like the ſanctimonious pirate, (ſee 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, act i. vol. I. p. 314.) who 
went out to fea with the Ten commandments in his pocket, 
but ſcraped out the eighth, Theu ſhalt not ſteal: or the 
wild Iriih, (ſee Fowlis's Hiſtory of the wicked Plots and 


Conſpiracies of the pretended Saints, b. 111, p. 181, Camb- 
den's Britannia, 1695, p. 1045.) who, © when they went a- 


«+ ftealing, prayed to God for good fortune; and if they got 
«« a good booty, uſed to return God thanks for aſſiſting them 
„ in their villainy; which they boked upon as the gift of 
« God.” Ralpho ſeems to have been in this way of think 
ing, (tee Hudibras at Court, Remains, 1727, p. 7.) 

«« I well remember, food and firing 

„(Some years before I went a ſquiring, ) 

„Were both ſo dear, to ſave the life 

Of my ownſelf, my child, and wife, 

„I was conſtrained to make bold 

„With landlord's hedges, and his fold. 

God's goodneſs, more than my deſert, 

„Did then, Sir, put into my heart 

* To chuſe this tree, this bleſſed tree, 

To be in need my ſanctuary *.“ 
John Taylor the WWater-poet ſneers ſuch wicked wretches, 
in ti following lines, (Superbiæ Flagellum, p. 35.) 


„ Tis all one if a thief, a bawd, a witch, 
«© Or a bribe-taker, ſhould grow damned rich, 
„And with their traſh got with their helliſn pranks, 
<< The hypocritic flaves will give God thanks: 
No, let the litter of ſuch hell-hound whelps 
„Give thanks to the devil—autkor of their helps: 
4% To give God thanks it is aimoſt all one 
4% To make him partner- of exiortion. 
«© Thus, if men get their wealth by means that's evil, 


Let them not give God thanks, but thank the devil.“ 


« Te hide his ſtolen goods. 
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And this the conſtant Rule and Practice 

Of all our late Apoſtles Acts is. 140 
Was not the Cauſe at firſt begun 

With Perjury, and carried on? 3 
Was there an Oath the Godly took, 

But in due time and place they broke? 

Did we not bring our Oaths in firſt, 145 
Before our Plate, to have them burſt, 


V. 141, 142. Was not the Cauſe at firſt begun-Mith Per- 
jury, and carried on?] The Scots, in 1639, were a little 
treubled that Epiſcopacy was not abſolutely abjured in 
their former oaths, which many thought binding to them. 
The Covenanters, thinking to take away that rub, that all 
men might with the more freeneſs embrace their covenant, 
declare publicly to the world, (Large Declaration, p. 347.) 
« That the ſwearer is neither obliged to the meaning of 


« the preſcriber of the oath, nor his own meaning, but as 


«the authority ſhall afterwards interpret it.“ (Fowlis's 
Hiſtory of wicked Plots, Oc. p. 240. 2d edit.) “Since ma- 


ny men“ (ſays the writer of A Letter without Superſcrip- 


tion, intercepted in the Way to London, printed 1643, p. 7. 
by way of ſneer), ** are troubled at the oaths of allegiance 


« and ſupremacy, which they took ſo long ſince, when they 


© had no hope the truth would have been manifeſted thus 
« clearly to them; and upon which our enemies ſeem to 


e have ſuch advantage upon their conſcience ; whether it 


« be not fit, firſt by the reſolution of ſome godly miniſters 


„ to abſolve them, as has been profitably done in the buſi- 


« neſs of Brainceford, by thoſe two lamps * our religion, 
„the Rev. Downing and Marſnhall.“ 

V. 143, 144. Was there an Oath the Godly took, - But in 
due time and place they broke? ] A ſneer upon many of the 
ſanctiſied members of the Aﬀembly of Divines ; who had ta- 
ken to ſeveral oaths to maintain that church-government 
which the covenant obliged them to extirpate; namely, 
when they took their degrees in the univerſity, and when 
they entered into holy grders; and ſome of them a third 
time, when they became members of cathedral churches, 


And it is Dr Heylin's remark, (Hiſtory of the Preſbyterians, . 
b. iii. p. 451.) “ That it was no wonder the Preſbyterians : 
Ws - ould impoſe new oaths, when they had broke all the old. 
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And caſt in fitter Models, for 

The preſent uſe of Church and War ? 

Did not our Worthies of the Houſe, 

Before they broke the Peace, break Vows? 1x50 
For having freed us, firſt from both 

'Th' Allegiance, and Supremacy Oath ; 

Did they not next compel the Nation 

To take, and break the Proteſtation? 

To ſwear, and after to recant 155 
The Solemn League and Covenant? 

To take th' Engagement, and diſclaim it, 
Enforc'd by thoſe who firſt did frame it? 


«I took ſo many oaths before, 
© That now, without remorſe, 
I take all oaths the ſtate can make, 
« As merely things of courſe.” 
Mr Butler's Tale of the Cobler and Vicar of Bray, 
Remains, p. 143. 
Theſe gentlemen would not have boggled at the contradic- 
tory oaths of fidelity the Governor of Menin takes to the 
Archducheſs, the Emperor, and States-General. See Me- 
moirs of Baron Pollnitz, vol. II. p. 314. 

V. 155, 156. To ſwear, and after to-recant—=The Solemn- 
League and Covenant? ] Sir R. L'Eſtrange (Moral to Fable 
goth, part ii.) mentions a trimming clergyman in the days 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, wha ſaid the oath 
went againſt his conſcience, but yet if he did not ſwear, 
ſome varlet or other would ſwear, and get into his living. 
1 have heard of another, who declared to all his friends, 
That he would not conform upon the Bartholomew Act, 
1662, and yet did comply; and when taxed with his decla- 
ration, brought himſelf off with this ſalvo; I did indeed 
«« declare that I would not comply, but afterwards heard 
that ſuch a-one, who was my enemy, ſwore lie would 
« have my living; upon this, (God forgive me !) I ſwore he 
« ſhould not; and to ſave my oath, I thought I was in con- 
« ſcience bound to conform. 

W. 157. To tak th' Engagement.] By the Engagement 
every man was to ſwear, To be true and faithful to the go- 
nemwuaent- eſtabliſhed, without a King or. Houſe off Peers. 
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Did they not ſwear at firſt to. fight 
For the King's ſafety and his Right ? 165 


And after march'd to find him out, 

And charg'd him home with Horſe aud Foot: 
But yet ſtill had the confidence 

To ſwear it was in his Defence ? 

Did they not ſwear to live and die 265g 
With Eſſex, and ſtraight laid him by ? 

If that were all, for ſome have ſwore. 

As falſe as they, if th' did no more. 


(See Walker's Hiſtory of Independency, part iti. p. 12. Lord 
Clarendon's Hiſt. of the Rebellion, vol. iii. p. 204. Echard's. 
Hiſtory of England, vel. ii. p. 653.) Jack Freeman's way 
of taking it, was by making it into a ſuppoſitory, having 


ſerved the covenant ſo before; (Sir John Birkenhead's Paul's 
| Ehurchyard, cent. iii, p. 18.) which was as good a way as 


Teague's taking the Covenant, by knocking down the hawker 
who cried it about the ſtreets, and taking one for his ma- 
er, and another for himſelf. See Committee: or, Faithful 
Iriſhman, act ji. ſc. 2. 

V. 165, 166. Did they not ſwear to live and die Mitu 
Eſex, and ſtraight laid him by *] © July the 12th, the pre- 
% tended Two Houſes. voted, That the Earl of Eſſex ſhould: 
« be general of their army, and that they would live and 
« die with him. (Memorable Occurrences, 1642.) March 
«. the 24th, 1645, the Lower Members at Weſtminſter vote 
i. the clauſe for the preſervation of his Majeſty's perſon to 
«© he left out in Sir Thomas Fairfax's commiſſion... Thus do 
© the rebels, 1ſt, Swear to live and die with their own Ge- 
«. neral Effex, yet, upon ſecond thoughts, they diſoblige 
«. themſelves from that oath, and caſhier him of his com- 
% mand. 2dly, Covenant to preſerve his Majeſty's perſon 
« and authority, and yet afterwards authoriſe Sir Thomas. 
«Fairfax to kill him if he can.“ Memorable Occurrences 
in 1645, Hiſtory. of Independency, part ii. p. 201, 

% Now harden'd in revolt, you next proceed 
«« By pacts to ſtrengthen each rebellious deed : 
« New oaths, and vows, and covenants advance, 
«« All contradicting your allegiance : 
«© Whoſe ſacred knot you plainly did untie, 
When 6 — ſwore to live and die.“ 
_ Hlegy on King Charles. 
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Did they not ſwear to maintain Law, 
In which that wearing made a Flaw ? 
For Proteſtant Religion vow, 

That did that Vowing diſallow ? 

For Privilege of Parliament, 

In which that ſwearing made a Rent ? 
And fince, of all the three not one 175 
Is left in being, 'tis well known. 

Did they not ſwear in expreſs words, 

To prop, and back the Houſe of Lords ? 

And after turn'd out the whole Houſetul 

Of Peers, as dang'rous and unuſeful? 180 
So Cromwell with deep Oaths and Vows 

Swore all the Commons out o' th' Houſe; 


. 167, 168. If that were all, for ſome have ſwore—As 
falſe as they, if th' did nos more.] No more than lay him 
by. Of whom it was loudly ſaid by many of his friends, 
e that he was poiſoned. '? See Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of 
the Rebellion, vol. iii. p. 33. 

V. 173. For Privilege of Parliament. ] See the privilege 
of the Houſe of Commons truly ftated, Lord: Clarendon's 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion, vol. I. p. 310, 311, 312. Biſhop 
Bramhall's Works, page 571. Fowlis's Hiſtory of Wicked 
Plots, &'c. b. I. ch. vi. p. 38. Pryn's Parliamentary Nn 
paſim. 

V. 179. And after turn'd out the whole Houſeful.] This 
they literally did, after they had cut off the King's head; 
though ſome few of the Lords condeſcended to fit with the 
Rump, namely, the Earls of Pembroke and Saliſbury, and 
Lord Howard of Eſcrigg. Mr Whitelocke obſerves, (Me- 
morials, 2d edit. p. 396.) © That the Earl of Pembroke was 
„ returned Knight of the ſhire for Berks, prime impreſ- 
* fionis.”” And, p. 439, © That his ſon ſat in the Houſe af- 
ct ter his death.. And, for an honour, (ſays he, p. 426.) 


4 to the Earls of Pembroke and of Saliſbury, and Lord 


« Howard of Eſcrigg, members of the Houſe of Commons, 
« jt was ordered that they might fit in all committees, of 
«. which they were before the Houſe was difſolved.“ 

V. 181, 182, 183, 184, So Cromwell with deep Oaths and 


Kews>Swore all the Commons out on Houſe ;=Vow'd. 
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Vow'd that the Red-Coats would diſband, 

Aye, marry wou'd they, at their command; 

And trolFd them on, and ſwore, and ſwore, 183 
Till th' Army turn'd them out of Door: 

This tells us plainly what they thought, 

That Oaths and Swearing go for nought, 


that the Red. Coat: w¹νu diſhand,—Aye, marry wow f 
they, at their command.] (1 marry—in the four firſt edi- 
tions.) The truth of this is confirmed by Mr Walker, (Hi- 
ſtory of Independency, parti. p. 31.) who mentions ©* Crom- 
« well's proteſtation in the Houſe, with his hand upon his 
„ brea{t, in the preſence of Almighty God, before whom he 
„ ſtood, that he knew the army would diſband, and lay 
« down their arms at their door, whenſoever they ſhould 
« command them.“ See likewiſe a tract entitled, The Ar- 
my brought to the Bar, 1647. p. 8. Public Library Camb. 
X. 9, 3. Preface to a tract entitled, Works of Darkneſs 
brought to Light, 1647. p. 4. Pub. Lib. Camb. xix. 9,3. and 
a tract entitled, Hampton- court Conſpiracy, 1647. p. 4. Pub. 
Lib; Camb. xix. 9, 3. And the author of Works of Darkneſs 
brought to Light, p. 5. makes the following remark : © This 
« I fear will be a prevailing temptation upon you to make 
« you unwilling to difband; knowing that you muſt then 
« return to your obſcure dwellings and callings, to be tin- 
« kers, tapſters, tailors, tankard-bearers, porters, coblers, 
« bakers, and other ſuch mean trades, upon which you could. 
« not ſubſiſt before theſe wars.“ 

V. 185, 186. And troll'd them on, and ſwore and ſwore, 
Till th Army turn'd them out of Door. ] Alluding to the ſe- 
cluſion of the greateſt part of the members in 1648, to make 
way for the King's trial. (Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, vol. i1i. p. 183, 184. Echard's Hiſtory of England, 


vol. ii. p. 621, Walker's Hiſtory of Independency, part 2.) 


Cromwell afterwards (April 10. 1653.) turned out the Rump: 
ſee the manner of doing it, Echard's Hiſtory of England, 
vol. ii. p. 745. There was a ballad made upon this diſſolu- 


tion of the Rump, entitled, Twelve Parliament . for a 


Penny. Heath's Chronicle, p. 339. 


V. 188. That Oaths and Swearing go for cada) Of this 


opinion was the woman mentioned by Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, 
(Moral to Fable Ki. part ii.), who obſerved, © That in ſuch 
« a place, they were only ſworn not to dreſs anx fleſh in 
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And that by them th' were only meant 

To ſerve for an Expedient. 190 
What was the Public Faith found out for, 
But to flur men of wha; they fought for ? 

The Public Faith, which ev'ry one 

Is bound t obſerve, yet kept by none ; 

And if that go for nothing, why 195 
Should Private Faith have ſuch a tye ? 

Oaths were not purpos'd, more than Law, 

To keep the Good and Juſt in awe, 

But to confine the Bad and Sinful, 

Like moral Cattle in a Pinfold. | 200 
A Saint 's of th heav'nly realm a Peer: 

And as no Peer is bound to ſwear, 

But on the Goſpel of his Honour, 

Of which he may diſpoſe as Owner ; 


« Lent, and may do what they pleaſe ; but for us (ſays ſhe} 
« that are bound, it would be our undoing.”” 

V. 193, 194. The Public Faith, which ev'ry one+Ts bound 
i obſerve, yet kept by none. ] Sir John Birkenhead banters 
them upon this head, (Paul's Churchyard, cent. iii. p. 20.), 
«© Reſolved upon the queſtion, that the Public Faith be bu- 
a ried in everlaſting forgerfulneſs, and tliat John Goodwin, 
* the highprieſt, be ordained to preach its funeral ſermon, 
„ from Tothill-Fields to White-"happel.”? 

V. 197, 198. Oaths were net pur pos d, more than Law, — 
To keep the Good and Fuſt in aue. ] Of this opinion were 
the Preſbyterians, if we may give credit to Col. Overton's 
obſervation, who was an Independent. He can invent 
(ſays he, Preface to Arraignment of Perſecution,) oaths and 
% covenants for the kingdom, and diſpenſe with them as 
«« he pleaſeth; ſwear and forſwear as the wind turneta, 
* like a good Preſbyter. For this Becanus, the Jeſuit, 
(lib. xv. Man. Controv. cap. XIV. No. iv, vi. pag. 700, 
edit. 1638.) reproaches the Calvinits, whether juſtly or un- 
Juſtly, I cannot ſay, Calvini/te nullam ſervant fidem ; 
illorum axioma eſt, jura, periura. See a remarkable wicked 
way of evading lan oath, Dubravii Qiomuzenſis Egiſcoti, 
Hit. Boie mic. lib. vii. p. 57. 
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It follows, though the thing be Forgery, aog 
And falſe, t' affirm it is no Perjury, 

But a mere Ceremony, and a breach 

Of nothing but a form of ſpeech ; H 

And goes for no more when 'tis took, 

Than mere ſaluting of the Book. 210 


V. 210. Than mere ſaluting of the Book.] Many of the 
faints of thoſe times were of the mind of that man, That 
« made a conſcience both of an oath, and a law-ſuit, yet 
© had the wit to make a greater conſcience of loſing an 
« eſtate for want of ſuing and ſwearing to defend jt: fs 
* that, upon conſulting the chapter of diſpenſations, he 
« compounded the matter with certain ſ:lvos and reſerves. 
« Thou talks, ſays he, (to a friend of his), of ſuing and 
« ſwearing : why, for the one, it is my attorney ſueth : and 
* then for the other, what fignifies the kiſſing of a book 
« with a calves-ſkin cover, and a paſteboard ſtiffening be- 
« twixt a man's lips and the text?” (L'Eltrange's Fables, 
part ii. fable 227.) Maffeus (Hi/t. Indic. lib. vii. p. 305.) 
gives the following remarkable account of Antonius Correa 
a Portugueſe, in ſwearing a league with the King of Pegu's 
agent; and as the Fanatics in thoſe times imitated him in 
kis crime, I wiſh they had imitated him in his repentance, 
„ Diflimiles animorun habitus Antonius Correa, comiteſque 
in eam ceremoniam attulerant; quippe qui vano errore 
& dai Chriſtianam fidem Ethnicis jurejurando obligari fas 
« effe vix ducerent: itaque accitu linteatus antiſtes, qui 
% nauticis pracerat ſacris, divini humanique juris hand 
* mnlto quam caeteri Luſitani peritior, in medium prodit : 
« facrac Paginae Chriſtiano ritu, erant ab Antonio cum ſo» 
« lenni imprecatione tangendae, atqui ſacerdos pro Evan» 
« geliis, Bibliiſve, librum ex compoſito protulit, eleganter 
* et artificioſe compactum : in quo varii generis luſus, et 
% cantica Luſitanico ſermone ſcripta continebantur: non» 
% nullis tamen immiſtis, ut fit, ſententius moralibus, atque 
« diverbiis: huic ergo libro, dum Antonius fallacem ad- 


% movet manum, divinitus factum eſt ut in ea verba ex 


« Eccleſiaſte incideret: FVani tas vanitatum, et omnia vas 
© aitas : quod ile praeter omnem expectationem animad- 
«yertit; ſubita perculſus religione, cohorruit, ac praeclare 
« ſenſit, quam integram et inviolatam faederum fidem, vel 
cum iplis Barbaris, Ethniciſque caeleſte jubet numen z 
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Suppoſe the Scriptures are of force, 

They're but Commiſſions of courſe, 

And Saints have freedom to digreſs, 

And vary from em as they pleaſe : 

Or mifinterpret them, by private . 215 
Inſtructions, to all Aims they drive at. 

Then why ſhould we ourſelves abridge 


And curtail our own Privilege ? 


Quakers (that, like to Lanthorns, bear 
Their light within 'em) will not ſwear; 220 


c ergo apud ſe perinde juſtum atque legitimum juejurandum 
46 Antonius habnit, ac ſi pro vulgari eo libro, ſacroſancta 
e utriuſque teſtamenti volumina contigiſſet. 

V. 21 t. Suppoſe the Scriptures are 'of force, ] Mr Walker 
(in his Hiſtory of Independency, part ii. pag. 22.) obſerves, 
«© That they profeſſed their conſciences to be the rule and 
« ſymbol both of their faith and doctrine. By this Leſbian 
* rule they interpret, and to this they conform the Scrip- 
«« tures; not their conſciences to the Scriptures ; ſetting the 
« {qan-dial by the clock, not the clock by the ſun-dial.“ 

V. 212. They're but Commiſſions of courſe.] A ſatire on 
the liberty the parliament-officers took of varying from their 
commiſſions, on pretence of private inſtructions. (Mr .) 
Or upon the remarkable method of granting commiſſions 
in thoſe times : for notwithſtanding at the trial of Colond 

torris, who pleaded that he acted by virtue of a commiſſion 
from the Prince of Wales, they declared the Prince had ne 
power to grant commiſſions; yet when a party of horſe were 
ordered to be raiſed and liſted under Skippon, to ſuppreſs 
the Earl of Holland and his forces, then in arms againſt 
them; by virtue of this order Skippon granted commiſſions 
to diverſe ſchiſmatical apprentices, to raiſe men under- 


| hand; and authoriſed the ſaid apprentices to grant commiſ- 


fions to other apprentices under them, for the like purpoſe, 
Walker's Hiſt. of Independency, part i. p. 117, 

V. 219, 220. Quakers (that, like to Lanthorns, Bear- 
Their lipht within em) will not fwear;] © I have been 
e credibly informed, (ſays the author of Foxes and Fire- 
„ brands, part i. p. .), that a Saint Omer's Jeſuit declared, 
«« That they were twenty years hammering oat the ſect of the 
* Quakers; and whoſvever conitders the poſitions of thoſe 


unte II. HUDIBRA Ss. 
Their Goſpel is an Accidence, 

By which they conſtrue Conſcience, 

And hold no Sin ſo deeply red, 

As that of breaking Priſcian'; head. 
(The Head and Founder of their Order, 
That ſtirring Hats held worſe than murder.) 
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people, will eaſily be induced to believe them forged 
« upon a Popiſh anvil.“ Peter de Quir, in his letter to the 
Spectator, (No. 396.), puts it as a query, Whether a ge- 
« neral intermarriage, enjoined by parliament, between 
the ſiſterhood of the Olive Beauties, and the fraternity of 
the people called Quakers, would not be a very ſervice- 
able expedient, and abate that overflow of light whicli 
« ſhines within them ſo powerfully, that it dazzles their 
eyes, and ances them into a thouſand vagaries of error 
« and enthuſiaſm, 
« Among the timorous kind, the quaking hare 
% 'Profeſs'd neutrality, but would not ſwear,” 
| Mr Dryden's Hind and Panther. 

V. 221, 222. Their Goſpel is an Accidence,— By which 
they con/true Conſcience, ] They interpret Scripture altoge- 
ther literally. Mr . 

V. 223, 224. And hold no Sin ſo deeply red, - As that of 
breaking Priſcian's head.] Alluding to their uſing the word 
thou, for you. (See the remarkable Letter of Aminadab, a 
Quaker, to Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Eſq; Tatler, No. 190.) Priſcian 
was a famous grammarian of Caeſarea, or Rome, and was in 
eſteem at Conſtantinople in the year 527; he wrote his 
grammar in the year 528. Chronic. Saxonic. pag. 18. See 
more, Collier's Dictionary. 

V. 225, 226. The Head and Founder of their Order, That 
ſtirring Hats held worſe than murder.] George Fox was 
the founder of this order; who tells us, (Journal, p. 24.), 
% That when the Lord ſent him into the world, he forbade 
% him to put off his hat to any, high or low; and that he 
« was required to thee and thou all men and women, with- 

« out any reſpec to rich or poor, great or ſmall; and, as 
* he travelled up and down, he was not to bid people good 
% morrow, and goed evening; neither might he bow or 
* ſcrape with his leg to any one. (See Thurloe's State 
Papers, vol. v. p. 422.) So obſtinate in this reſpe& were 
George Fox and his followers, that tis GREG whether 
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"Theſe thinking th' are oblig'd to Troth - 
Tn ſwearing, will not take an Oath : 
Like mules, who if th' have not their will 
To keep their own pace, ſtand ſtock-ſtill; 230 


the Spaniſh diſcipline of the whip, uſed npon Ignatius Loyala, 
for refuſing the civility of the hat, would have worked upon 


them. (See The Enthuſiaſm of the Churchof Rome, c. 1688. 
by Mr H. Wharton, p. 94.) Mr Lefley thus -obſerves upon 


their behaviour; (Snake in the Graſs, p. 119.) „What an 
„% uncouth and prepoſterous piece of humility it is, to deny 


the title or civility of maſter, or of the hat; whilſt, at 


the ſame time, they worſhip one another with divine ho- 
*« nours, and beſtow upon themſelves titles far above what 


any angels but Lucifer durſt pretend to, to be even equal 


*« with God, of the ſame ſubſtance, and of the ſame ſoul 
«« with him; and grudge not to apply all the attributes of 
«< God to, the light within them.”” The Quakers for ſome 
time kept up pretty ſtrictly to George Fox's rule of the hat. 
And we learn that William Penn, once waiting on King 


Charles II. kept on his hat; the King perceiving it, as 


a gentle rebuke for his ill manners, put off his own; upon 
which Penn ſaid to him, Friend Charles, why doſt thou not 
« keep on thy hat?“ The King anſwered, Friend Penn, 
tis the cultom of this place, that never above one perſon 
„ ſhall be covered at a time. (Preface to the True Picture 
of Quakeriſm, Cc. 1736, pag. 7.) The like ſtory is told cf 
a Quaker and King James, (Sewell's Hiſtory of the Quakers, 
p. 609, Impartial Examination of Mr Neale's 4th volume 
of the Hiſtory of the Puritans, p. 1o1, 102.) Optatus makes 
mention of a ſe& among the Donatiſts, mach reſembling our 
Quakers in theſe reſpects. Hiſt. Donati/ftar. lib. iv. p. 78. 
edit. Albaſpingi. | 

V. 229, 230, Like mules, who if th* have net their will 
To keep their own pace, ſtand ftock-/till.] Biſhop Parker 
(Kiſtory of his ewn Time, edition 1730. pag. 59.) gives the 
following remarkable inſtance, in proof of this aſſertion; 
They ſcarce (ſays he) accounted any act ſo religious, as 


- * to reſiſt human authority; therefore they met the oftner, 
- *4 becauſe they were forbid, (viz. by the 35th of Queen Eli- 


4* zabeth againſt the afſemblies of Fanatics), nor could they 


„ by any force be drawn away from one another, till a 


merry fellow hit upon this ſtratagem: he proclaimed, in 


* 


But they are weak, and little know 
What free-born Conſciences may do. 
'Tis the Temptation of the Devil, 
That makes all human actions evil: 
For Saints may do the ſame things by 225 
The Spirit, in ſincerity, 
Which other men are tempted to, 
And at the devil's inſtance do; 
And yet the actions be contrary, 
| Joſt as the Saints and Wicked vary. 24% 
For as on land there is no Beaſt, | 
But in ſome Fiſh at ſea's expreſt; 
So in the Wicked there's no Vice, 
Of which the Saints have not a ſpice ; - 
And yet that thing that's pious ia. 245 
The one, in th' other is a Sin. 


10 the King's name, that it ſhould not be lawful for any 


© one to depart without his.leave + and he had ſcarce done 
this, when they all went away, that it might not be ſaid” 


they obeyed any man. 
V. 241, 242. For &s on land there is no Beaſt, =But in 


ſeme Fiſh at ſea's expreſt.] Sir Thomas Browne reckons 


this among the Vulgar Errors, (book iii. ch. 24.), That 
all animals of the land are in their kind in the ſea, al- 


though received as a principle, is a tenet very queſtion» 


« able, and will admit of reſtraint; for ſome in the ſea 


* are not to be matched by any. enquiry- at land, and hold 


* thoſe ſhapes. which terreſtrious forms approach not; as 
may be obſerved. in the moon-fiſh, or orthragoriſcus, the 
'« ſeveral ſorts of raias, torpedos, oyſters; and ſome are in 
the land which were never maintajned to be in the ſea, 
as Panthers, hiaenas, camels, ſheep, . moles, and others, 
* Which carry no name in ichthyology, nor are to be found 
in the exact deſcriptions of Rondeletius, Geſner, or Al- 
« drovandus.””* See more, id. ib. 

V. 245, 246. And yet that thing that's plous in—The 
one, in th' other is a Sin.] © It is an unuſual doctrine of 
2 this ſect, (ſays Dr Bruno Ryves, Mercurius Ruſticus, 
* No. Iii. p. 35.), that God ſees no ſin in his children; for 
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Is't not Ridiculous, and Nonſence, 

A Saint ſhould be a ſlave to Conſcience ? 

That ought to be above ſuch. fancies, 

As far as above Ordinances ? 259 


«© that name they will ingroſs. to themſelves, though no 
«© men leſs deſerve it. It was a wiſe ſaying of a great pa- 
% triarch of theirs, that the children of God were Hete- 
*© roclites, becauſe God did often ſave them contrary to his 
«© own rule.“ (See No. xviii. p. 199.) Of this opinion Mr 
Pryn ſeems to have been. Let any true ſaint of God (ſays 
he, Perpetuity of a Regenerate Man's Eſtate, p. 431.) be 
«© taken away in the very act of ſin, before tis poſſible for 
him to repent; I make no doubt or ſcruple of it, but he 
„ ſhall as ſurely be ſaved, as if he had lived to have re- 


_ «« pented of it—I ſay, that whenever God doth take away 


«© any of the faints, in the very act of ſin, he doth, in that 
very inſtant, give them ſuch a particular and actual re- 
«« pentance, as ſhall ſave their ſouls; for he hath predeſti- 
« nated them to everlaſting life; therefore, having prede- 
«« ftinated, them to the end, he doth predeſtinate to the 
«« means to obtain it.“ (id. ib. pag. 433.) The child of 


4 God (ſays Mr J. Brierly, Fifty Prepoſitions taken from 


« his own Mouth, prop. 19.), in the power of grace, doth 
„% perform every duty fo well, that to afb pardon for failing 
ce either in matter or manner, is a fin. It is unlawful to 
«© pray for forgiveneſs of ſins after converſion ; and if he 
% does at any time fall, he can by the power of grace carry 
* his fin to the Lord, and ſay, Here 1 had it, and here 1 
« leave it.“ See more, Hiſtory of Independency, part iii. 
page 23. | 

V. 250. As far as above Ordinances ?] The pretended 
ſaints of thoſe times, did many of them fancy themſelves fo 
much in the favour of God, as has been juſt obſerved, that 
do what they would, they could not fail of ſalvation ; and 
that others who were not ſo regenerate or ſanctiſied as 
themſelves, ſtood in need of outward means and ordinances 
fo make their calling and election ſure : ſuch as prayers, 
hearing the word of God, receiving the ſacrament, Cc. 
but they were above all theſe low, mean things, and needed 
none of them. Of this opinion was Sir Henry Vane, of 
whom Lord Clarendon obſerves, (Hiſtory of the Rebellion, 
vol. III. book xvi. p. 544.), that he was a man above ord 
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She's of the Wicked, as I gueſs, 

B' her Looks, her Language, and her Dreſs : 
And though, like Conſtables, we ſearch 

For falſe wares, one another's Church; 

Yet all of us hold this for true, 255 
No Faith is to the Wicked due ; 


gances, unlimited, and unreſtrained by any rules or bounds 
preſcribed to other men, by reaſon of his perfection. The 
Seekers, a ſect in thoſe times, renounced all ordinances, 
(ſee Thurloe's State Papers, vol. v. p. 188.), and ſo did the 
ſet of the Muggletonians, who ſprung up in the year 1657, 
and took their denomination from Lodowick Muggleton, 
a journeyman tailor, who ſet up for a prophet. 

. 251, 252. She's of the Wicked, as I gueſs, -' her 
'Looks, her Language, and her Dreſs.] From hence it may 
de collected that the Widow was a Loyaliſt: for upon this 
ſuppoſition the Squire argues, that the Knight may well 
evade the oath he had made to her, The judgment of our 
deep-ſighted Squire is not diſputed ; and he ſeems to judge 
much like his nameſake Raph, (Knight of the burning 
Peſtle, act iv. ſcene 1.), when the Lady courts him in the 
following words : 

“For there have been great wars *twixt us and you; 
«« But truly, Raph, it was not long of me— 

„ Tell me then, Raph, cou'd you contented be, 

« To wear a lady's favour in your ſhield ? 

Raphi. I am a Knight of a religious order, 

% And will not wear a favour of a lady's 

That truſts in Antichriſt, and vain traditions, 
* © Beſides, there is a lady of my own 

„In merry England, for whoſe virtuous ſake 

« I took theſe arms, and Suſan is her name; 

« A cobler's maid in Milkſtreet, whom I vow 

« Ne'er to forſake, whilſt Life and Peſtle laſt.”” 

V. 255, 256. Yet all of us hold this for true, —No faith is 
to the Wicked due. ] This was an old Popiſh doctrine: Nulls 
fides ſervinda hereticis; (Vide Wolfii Lection. Memorab. 
ann. 1580, par, poſter. p. 923. Pauli Forti Hiſtoriar, lib, 
xili. p. 224.) which was remarkably put in practice by the 
Papiſts, i the caſe of John Huſs: who, notwithſtanding he 
had a Cafe conduct co the council of Conſtance from the Em- 
perur Sigiſmond, yet was condemned by the council, and 
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102 HU DPIB RAS. Fart H. 
For Truth is precious and divine, 
Too rich a Pearl for Carnal Swine. 

Quoth Hudibras, All this is true, 

Jet tis not fit that all men knew 260 
Thoſe Myſteries and Revelations; 

And therefore Topical evaſions, 

Ot ſubtle Turn, and Shifts of ſence, 

Serve beſt with th? Wicked for pretence; 
Such as the learned Feſvits uſe, 263 
And Preſbyterians, for excuſe 

. Againſt the Proteſtants when th? happen 

To find their Churches taken napping :. 
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burnt. (Baker's Hiſtory of the Inquiſition, ch. vi. p. 34, Cc.) 
This was defended by Simanca, Catholic. Inſtitut. tit. 46. 
. 52, 53, 54. Baker, ib. p. 123. This was likewiſe the doc- 
trine of the ſaints of thoſe times. By an order, June 2. 
1646, the Commons reſolved, ** That all perſons that ſhall 
«© come and reſide in the parliament's quarters, ſhall take 
** the National League and Covenant, and the Negative 
«© Oath, notwithſtanding any articles that have been, or 
«« ſhall be made by the ſoldiery. ” And ſo they did not on- 
ly break the articles formerly made upon the ſurrender of 
Exeter, and other places, but by virtue of this order, which 
could not be known by the\perſons concerned, they evaded 
thoſe made after, upon the ſurrender of Oxford, which were 
confirmed by themſelves; of which a principal article was, 
That no man ſhall be compelled to take an oath during 
the time that he was allowed to ſtay. in London, or at his 
** own houſe, or where he pleaſed, which was for fix months 
© after the ſurrender. Good faith” (ſays Sir Roger 
L'Eftrange, Moral to Fable 1337, 2d part), is the ſame 
thing indifferently either to friend or foe ; and treachery 
is never the leſs treachery, becauſe it is to an enemy. 

V. 260, 261, Yet "tis not fit that all men knew—Tho/e 
Myſteries and Revelations, &c.] Theſe ſaints might be 
cautious in concealing their myſteries, for the ſame reaſons 
that the Heathens concealed theirs. Hujus ſilentii ea cauſu 
erat, quod hec vel turpia, vel crudelia eſſent; quali 
Eleufinia, Peſinuntia, &c. Pignorii Menſe Ifaice exfojit» 
Fol. 4+ edit. Francofurti, 1608, 


» 
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As thus: A breach of Oath is Duple, 
And either way admits a Scruple, 2:70 
And may be ex parte of the Maker, 
0 More criminal than th* injur'd Taker; 
For he that ſtrains too far a Vow, 
Will break it, like an o'erbent Bow: 
And he that made and forc'd it, broke it, 273 
Not he that for convenience took it: 
7 A broken oath is, guat enus Oath, 
As ſound all purpoſes of Troth, 
As broken Laws are ne'er the worſe, 
Nay, till th' are broken, have no force. 280 
What' Juſtice to a man, or Laws, - 
That never comes within their claws ? 
They have no pow'r, but to admoniſh, 3 
Cannot controul, coerce or puniſh, 

Until they're broken, and then touch 285: 
Thoſe only that do make 'em ſuch. | 
Beſide, no Engagement is allow“. 

By men in Priſon made, for good; 

For when they're ſet at Liberty, 
They'fe from th' Engagement too ſet free. 299 

The Rabbins write, when any J<w 
Did make to God, or Man,.a Vow, 

Which afterward he found untoward, 
And ſtubborn to be kept, or too hard; | 
Any three other Jews. o' th* Nation 29% 
Might free him from. the Obligation : 


V. 275, 276. And he that made and forc'd it, broke it, 
Not he that for convenience took it.] See this caſuiliry ex- 
poſed by the learned Biſhop Sanderſon, Obligation of Pro- 
- 4 Oaths, ſecond LeR. p. 41, 53. ſee likewiſe Tatler, 

0. 122, ; 

V. 291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 296. The Rabbins write, whey 
#ny Few—Did make to God, or Man, a Vow, hich af 
*6rward ke found ynteward, And jtubborn te be legt, ar 
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And have not two Saints pow'r to uſe 

A greater Privilege than three Jews ? 
The Court of Conſcience, which in Man 
Should be Supreme and Sovereign, 300 
Is't fit ſhould be Subordinate 

To ev'ry petty Court i“ th' ſtate, 

And have leſs power than the leſſer, 

To deal with Perjury at pleaſure ? 

Have its proceedings diſallow'd, or 305 
Allow'd, at fancy of Pye- powder: 
Tell all it does, or does not know, 
For ſwearing ex officio ? 


% 


too hard ;— Any three other Fews e' th' Nation=Mizht 


Free him from the Oblization.] In the third part of Mai - 
monides, (Fad. Chaz. lib. vi. viz. lib. De Separatione), 
there is a treatiſe of oaths, in which he writes to this pur» 
poſe: He who ſwears a raſh or trifling oath, if he re- 
„% pents, and perceives his grief will he very great ſhould 
4% he keep his oath, and changes his former opinion, or any 
e thing ſhould happen which he did not think of when he 
« ſwore, which will occaſion his repentance of it 5—behold, 
« let him conſult one wiſe man, or three of the vulgar, 
« and they ſhall free him from his oath.“ But Maimonides 
obſerves upon it, That indeed in the written law there is 
* no foundation for this; but we have learned (ſays he) on- 
% ly by tradition from Moſes our maſter,” (Mr Profeſſor 
Chapelow.) Mr Selden makes the like obſervation (Table- 


talk, p. 112.) concerning the promiſſory oath or vow. See 


the looſe notions of their caſuiſtical Rabbins concerning 
Yows, Lightfoot's Works, vol. II. p. 703. Parker's Caſe of 
the Church of England, 1681. p. 48. 

V. 306, —of Pye-powder.] Corrupted from the French 
pie poudre. See an account of the Pye-powder court. Sken?e 
De Verborum Significaticne, Greenwood reviſed by Wilkin- 
ſon, 1703. p. 473. Wood's Inſtinite of the Laws of England, 
p. 497. Manley's Interpreter, and other law dictionaries. 

V. 308. For ſwearing ex officio.] See an account of the 
Oath ex Officio, Mr Neal's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. L 
p. 444, 445, &c. and a defence of it by Dr R. Couſin, LL. D. 
Apology far ſundry Proceedings by Juriſdiction eccleſialli- 
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the ancient cuſtom of England, for the preſervation of the 


Cowel, Manley, and Chambers's Cyclopaedia, and Jacob's 
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Be forc'd to impeach a broken hedge, 310 
And Pigs unring'd at Vif. Franc. Pledge ? 

Diſcover Thieves, and Bawds, Recuſants, 

Prieſts, Witches, Eves-droppers, and Nuſance; 
Tell who did play at games unlawful, 

And who fill'd Pots of Ale but half-full ; 

And have no pow'r at all, nor ſhift, 313 
To help itſelf at a dead lift? 

Why ſhould not Conſcience have Vacation, 

As well as other courts o' th' nation ; 

Hav <qual power to adjourn, | 
Appoint Appearance and Return ; 320 


cal, & c. 1593, part iii, ch. 9. io. Anſwer to the millenary 
Petition by the Vice- chancellor, Doctors, &c. of the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford, 1603, p. 25. King James's Defence of it, 
Hampton- court Conference, by Biſhop Barlow, p. 94, 95. 
Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, book iv, ch. 2. ard 
warranted by Calvin's practice, in the caſe of a dancing at 
Geneva, Calvini Epiſt. 71. Farello, Bancroft's Survey of 
the pretended Holy Diſcipline, p. 312. See the opinions of 
the two Lord Chief Juſtices, and Attorney-General Popham, 
in Cartwright's caſe, when convened before them in the 
Biſhop of London's lodgings, Heylin's Hiſtory of the Preſby- 
terians, b. ix. p. 305, 306, Collier's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſt. part 
ii. p. 626. | 

V. 310, ——at Viſ. Franc. Pledge.] Frank pledge, at 
common law, ſignifies a pledge, or ſurety for freemen. For 


public peace, was, that every free-born man at the age of 
fourteen years, (religious perſons, knights, and their eldeſt 
ſons excepted), ſhould find ſurety for their truth towards 
the King and his ſubjects, or elſe to be kept in priſon; 
whercupon a certain number of neighbours become cuſtoma- 
rily bound for one another, to ſee each man their pledge 
forth-coming at all times. This the Sheriffs were obliged 
to examine into, that every perſon, at the age of fourteen, 
was combined in one dozen or other: whereupon this branch 
of the Sheriff's office was called Viſus Franciplegii. See 


Law Dictionary. 
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And make as nice diſtinction ſerve 

To ſplit a caſe; as thoſe that carve, 

Invokiag cuekold's names, hit joints? 

Why ſhould not tricks as flight, do points? 

Is not th' High- Court of Juſtice ſworn 325 
To judge that law that ſerves the ir Turn? 


V. 325. Is not th High-Court of Fuftice worn. ] This 
was a court never before heard of in England, erected by 


for ty or fifty members of the Houſe of Commons, who, with 
the aſſiſtance of the army, had ſecluded the Houſe of Peers, 
and the reſt of the members of their own Houſe (namely, 
ſeven parts in eight) that would not go their lengths. It 
was firſt erected for the trial of the King: and their villain- 

ous behaviour upon that occaſion is notably girded by Mr 
5 in his Dunſtable Downs, Remains, p. 104. 

Thi is mere tritting, Sir, ſays Ralph, 

«© And ne'er will bring your Worſhip eff; 

«© The Court is independent on 

«« All forms and methods but its own ; - 

„ And will not be directed by i 

* The perfon they intend to try: 

Aud I maſt tell you you're miſtaken, . 

If you propqſe to ſave your bacon 

« By pleading to our juriſdiction, 

% Which will admit of no reſtriction. 

„Here's no appeal, nor ns demurrer, 

Nor after judgment writ of error: 

« If you perſiſt to quirk and qaibble, - 

% And on our terms of law to nibble, 

The Court's determined to proceed, 

« Whether you do, or do not plead.“ 


See Walkex's Hiſtory of Independency, part iti. p. 33. Af- 


terwards they ſet it up to try ſeveral lords and gentlemen 
for ſerving his Majeſty; and as it was a new court unknown 
to our laws, fo it had no regard to law in its trials. (See 
Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, vol. III. p. 188.) 
See the form of the oath adminiflered to them upon tlie 
trial of Sir Henry Slingſby, and Dr Hewet in 1658. Mercur. 
Politic. No. 414. p. 501. Dr South ſpeaks of this court, up- 
on its firit erection for the King's trial, in the following 


manner: (goth of January, Scrm. vob V. p. 79.) A new 
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Make their own jealouſies high treaſon, 

And fix em whomſoe'er: they pleaſe on? 

Cannot the Learned Counſel there | 

Make laws in any ſhape appear? 330 
Mould em, as Witches do their clay, _ 

When they make Pictures to deſtroy? 


court was ſet up, and judges packed, who had nothing ts 
« do with juſtice, but ſo far as they were fit to be objects of 


it. Such an inferior crew, ſuch a mechanic rabble were 


« they, having not ſo much as any arms to ſhew the world, 
« but what they wore and uſed in the rebellion, ſome of 
« which came to be the  poſſefſors i in the King's houſes, who 
1 before had no certain dwelling but the King's, high- 
« way.” In this court, as Sir Roger L'Eſtrange obſerves, 
(part ii. Fable 212. entitled, Great Rogues hang up Little 


Rogues), The Bench deſerved the gallows better than the 


« priſoners; which is no more than a common caſe, where 
« iniquity takes upon itſelf both the name and adminiſtra- 
« tion of juſtice. See the form of the oath adminiſtred to 
them upon the trial of Sir Henry Slingiby and Dr Hewet, 
Mr Walker, (Hiſt. of Independency, part i. p. 105.) ſpeak- 
ing of the Rump parliament, fays, ** Should they vote a 
« t- d to be a roſe, or Oliver's noſe a ruby, they expect we 
« ſhould ſwear to it, and fight for it. This legiſlative den 
« of thieves create new courts of juſtice, neither founded 
upon law nor preſcription.” And in part ii. p. 87, he 
calls this court the new thing. See part iii. p. 9. ibid. p. 
14, Cc. p. 41, 4²⁵ 3, Ic. 

V. 331.. Mould 'em, as Witches do their clay.] Buchanan 
mentions this kind of witchcraft, (Rer. Scot. Iib. vi. c. 21.) 
Veneficarum ad Regem Dufum artificiam : ejus eigiem ce- 
ream lente ig ne torrentem. Dr Dee (Vide Appen. J. Glas 
ftonienſ. Chronic. 2c, p. 52.) ſpeaks of ſuch a practice 
upon Queen Elizabeth: My careful and faithful endea- 
* your was with great ſpeed required, to prevent the mit- 
t chief which divers of her Majeſty's privy-council ſuſpect- 
«ed to be intended againſt her Majeſty's perſon, by meatis 
«© of a certain image of wax, with a great pin ſtack in the 
« breaſt of it, in Great Lincoln' lan Fiche, wherein I did 
* fatisfy her Majeſty's deſire, and the Lords of the Honour- 
% able Privy Council in few hours, in godly and artful man- 


ner.“ Of this kind was the incantation of Elinor Cob» 
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268 HUDIBRAS Fart II. 


And vex em into any form 

That fits their purpoſe to do harm? 

Rack em until they do confeſs, 335 
Impeach of treaſon whom they pleaſe, 


Ham, to take off Henry VI. (Michael Drayton's Heroical 
Epiſtles, p. 55.) An account of an incantation by Amy Sim- 
ſon, and other nine witches in Scotland, to deſtroy King 
James VI. Sir James Melvil's Memoirs, p. 194.3 and an at- 
tempt of this kind upon the life of Sir James Maxwell and 
others. Glanvil's Sadduciſmus Triumphatus, p. 291. 137, 138. 
(See more, Chaucer's zd book of Fame, 1602. f. 267. Scot's 
Diſcovery of Witchcraft, d. xii. p. 257, Sc.) To this kind 
of incantation Dr Heywood alludes, Hierarchy of Angel, 
v. iv. p. 447. 

«© The ſchool of Paris doth that art thus tax, 

«© Thoſe images of metal, or of wax, 

4 Or other matter where ſoever ſought, 

«« Whether by certain conſtellations wrought, 

Or whether they are figures that infer 

«© Sculpture, or form of certain character; 

Or whether that effigies be * 

% Or elſe by incantation exorciz' 

Or conſecrate, (or rather 8 | 

«< Obſerving punctually to imitate 

«© Books of that nature: all we hold to be 

«« Errors in faith, and true aſtrology.” 

V. 335. Rack em until they do confeſs.] Though it was 
declared by the twelve judges, in the caſe of Felton, who 
murdered the Duke of Buckingham, 4to Carli, in the year 
1628, “ That he ought not by law to be tortured by the rack, 
« for no ſuch puniſhment was known or allowed by our 
« law ;*'* (Ruſhworth's Collections, vol. I. p. 638, 639. See 
Forteſcue De Laudibus Leg. Ang. cap. 22. Wood's Inſtitutes 
of the Imperial, or civil Law, edit. 1704. p. 252.); yet the 
rack was made uſe of in Ireland, by the favourers of that 
rebel Parliament, upon the King's friends, in many inſtances. 
The Lords Juſtices, in a letter to the Lord Lieutenant, tell 
him, That they ſhould vary their method of proceeding, in 
putting ſome to the rack. (Mr Carte's Life of James, firſt 
Duke of Ormond, vol. i. p. 250.) The Lords Juſtices want- 
ing evidence, had recourſe to the rack, a deteſtable expe- 
dient, forbidden by the laws of England. (Carte, ibid. 
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Canto If, HUDIBRAS. 209 


And moſt perfidiouſly condemn 
Thoſe that engag'd their Lives for them ? 


p. 293.) Sir John Read, a ſworn ſervant of his Majeſty's, 

and a gentleman of the privy chamber, put to the torture t 

he had been lieutenant-colonel againſt the Scots. His crime 
was for undertaking to carry over the remonſtrance from 
the gentlemen of the Pale to the King: he made no ſecret 
of it, and had Sir William Parſons? paſs ; but npon his go- 
ing to Dublin to the Lords Juſtices he was impriſoned, and 
racked at their inſtance, who were under the influence and 
direction of the rebel Parliament in England, Nr Patrick 
Barnwell of Kilbrew in the county of Meath, who had not 
been in the leaſt concerned with the Iriſh rebels, was racks 
ed at the inſtance of theſe gentlemen : the principal queſtion 
put to him was this, Whether the King was privy to, or en- 
couraged the rebellion? © It is hard to ſay (ſays Mr Carte, 
« ih. p. 300.) whether his Majeſty, or the old gentleman fv 
* tortured, was treated by the Lords Juſtices in the moſt 
« barbarous manner. The Engliſh rebels were guilty of 
the like practices. Mr Walker obſerves, (Hiſtory of Inde 
pendency, part iii. p. @8.) That they threatened to torture 
men, if they would not confeſs; and they put their menaces 
in execution. See inſtances in Sir John Lucas's grandfather, 
Merc. Ruſtic. No. i. p. 4.; Sir William Boteler's ſteward, 
by Colonel Sandys, (ib. No. 10.); and Sir Ralph Canterel's 


'fervant, to make him diſcover his maſter's jewels, money 


and plate, ib. No. xiv. p. 149. 


Stanza 33. 
Mox ædes ingredi conatus “, 
Nonunquam ſceneſcentes 
- Brupeſcens audio ejulatus, 
Horrenda ſu/tinentis. 


; Stan. 34. 
Qued dulce nuper domiciliom 
Inzenuis alendis, 
Nunc merum eft ergaſiulum 
Innocuis torquendis. 
Ruſtic. Deſcrip. Viſitat, Fanat. Oxon. 1647. 
V. 337, 338. And moſt perfidiouſly condemn—T hoſe that 
ongag d their Lives for them? ] This they did in many in- 


* Magiſter Collier, poſtea . qui tortus erat or 
Chiliarcham Kelley, 
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And yet do nothing in their own ſenſe, 

But what they ought by Oath and Conſcience: 340 
Can they not juggle, and with ſlight 
. "Conveyance, play with Wrong and Right; 

And ſell their. blaſts of. Wind as dear 

As Lapland Witches bottled Air ? 


. ances > the moſt remarkable ones were thoſe of Sir John 


- Hotham and his ſon, 1644, who had before ſhut the gates of 
- Hull againſt the King. See Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory, Cc. 


vol. ii. p. 470. Whitelock's Memor. p. 122. Echard, vol. ii, 
p. 509. Rapin, vol. ii. fol. p. 490.) and Sir Alexander Ca- 
rew. See Memorable Occurrences in 1644. Echard's Hiſtory 


_ of England, vol. ii-p. 227, 456, 508. 


«« What ſtrange dilemmas doth rebellion make ! 

«© *Tis mortal to deny, or to partake : 

«« Some hang who would not aid your traiterous act; 

Others engag'd, are hang'd if they retract. 

So witches, who their contracts have forſworn, 
„ By their own devils are in pieces torn.“ 


Elegy upon King Charles I. p. 12. 1648, 
V. 344. As Lapland Witches bottled Air.] The pretences 
of the Laplanders, in this reſpect, are thus deſcribed by Dr 


Heywood, Hierarchy:of angels, b. viii. p. 506. 
«© The Finns and Laplands are acquainted well 


«« With ſuch like ſpirits; and winds to merchants ſell; 


Making their cov'nant, when and how they pleaſe 
„They may with proſp' raus weather croſs the ſeas. 
«« As thus: they in a handkerchief faſt tie 


«© Three knots, and looſe the firſt; and, bye and bye, 


. © You find a gentle gale blow from the ſhore ; 
Open the ſecond, it increaſeth more, 
« To fill the ſails; when you the third untie, 
The intemperate guſts grow vehement and high.“ 
Cleveland humorouſly deſcribes it, Works, 1677. p. 61, 


„% The Laplanders, when they wou'd ſell a wind 
« Wafting to hell, bag up the phraſe, and bind 

4% It to the bark, which at the voyage end 

«« Shifts poop, and breeds the cholic in the fiend.”” 


See remarkable accounts, Scheffer's Hiſtory of Lapland, 8e. 
1704, p. 151, and chap. xi. from p. 119. to p. 158. incluſive. 
Far G. Sandys's Notes upon the Third Book of Ovid's Meta- 


morphoſis, p. 63. and upon the 7th book P. 133. 
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Canto II. HUDTBRA'S. 111 


Will not Fear, Favour, Bribe and Grudge, 343 
The ſame caſe ſev'ral ways adjudge ? 

As ſeamen, with the ſelf-ſame Gale, 

Will ſev'ral different courſes fail ; 3 

As when the Sea breaks o' er its bounds,” 

And overflows the level grounds, 350 
Thoſe Banks aud Damms, that, like a Screen; 
Did keep it out, now keep it in: 

So when Tyrann'cal Uſurpation - 

Invades the freedom of a Nation; 

The Laws o' th' land, that were intended 353 
To keep it out, are made defend it. 

Does not in Chanc'ry ev'ry man ſwear ' 

What makes beſt for him in his anſwer ? - 


y. 345. — Grudge. ] Grutch in the four firſt editions. 

V. 351, 352. Thoſe Banks and Damms, that like a Screen, 
d keep it out, now keep it in.] Remarkable is the old 
ſtory of Godwin Sands. It has been reported, that thoſe 
quick ſands that ly near Deale, were once firm land, and 
the poſſeſſion of Earl Godwin; and that the Biſhop of Rocke- 
ſter employing the revenue aſſigned to maintain the banks 
againſt the encroaching of the ſea upon the building and 
endowing Tenterden church, the ſea overwhelmed. it; where- 
upon grew the Kentiſh proverb, That Tenterden ſteeple is 
the cauſe of Godwin ſands, Mr Sandys's Notes upon the 
15th book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, p. 282. Dr Fuller's 
Worthies, p. 65. 

v. 353. So when Tyrann'cal.] In the four firſt editions. 
Altered to Tyrannick in 1700, if not ſooner. 

V. 357, 358. Does not in Chanc*ry ev'ry man ſwear 
What makes be/t for him in his anſwer ?] Alluding pro- 
thbly to the Fable of the Gentleman and his Lawyer, 
(L'Eſtrange's Fables, part ii. fab. 61.) A gentleman that 
had a ſuit in Chancery, was called upon by his council to 
« put in his anſwer, for fear of incurring a contempt. 
« Well, (ſays the Cavalier), and why is not my anſwer put in 
« then? How ſhould I draw your anſwer, (faith the lawyer), 
without knowing what you can ſwear? Pox on your 
«{cruples ! (ſays the client again), pray, do you the part 
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Is not the winding up Witneſſes, 
And nicking, more than half the bus neſs? 360 
For Witneſſes, like Watches, go 
Juſt as they're ſet, too faſt or ſlow; 
And where in Conſcience they're ſtrait-lac'd, 
*Tis ten to one that fide is caſt. 
Do not your Juries give their Verdict 365 
As if they felt the Cauſe, not heard it? 
And as they pleaſe, mate Matter of Fact 
Run all on one fide as they're pack't ? 
Nature has made man's breaſt no Windores, 
To publiſh what he does within dores ; 370 
Nor what dark ſecrets there inhabit, 
Unleſs his own raſh folly blab it. 
If Oaths can do a man no good 
In his own bus'nefs, why they ſhou'd 
In ͤ other matters do him hurt, 375 
I think there's little reaſon fort; 
He that impoſes an Oath, makes. it, 
Not he that for convenience takes it : 
Then how can any man be ſaid 
To break an Oath he never made? 380 


„of a lawyer, and draw me a ſufficient anſwer; and let me 
« alone to do the part of a gentleman, and ſwear it.“ 

V. 369, 370. Nature has made man's breaſt no Windores, 
To publiſh what he does within dores.] This was the ob- 
Jection of Momus: Id petiſimum hominis opiſicio notavit, 
quod Artifex non in pectore fene/tras, aut aſtiola quedam 
addidiſſet, quo perſpici poſit, quid in corde lateret. Ctjus 
fabule mentionem facit Plato. Vide Stephani Theſuur. 
Ling. Latina, edit. 1735. tom. iii. - From him every un- 
reaſonable carper has ſince been called a Momus, See this 
fable moralized, Guard. No. 106. Altered to Doors, 1684. 

V. 377, 378. He that impoſes an Oath, makes it ;—Not 
he that for convenience takes it] The Knight is ſo fond 
of this falſe conceit, that he forgets he had aſſerted the ſame 
before, Mr B. 

V. 379, 380. Then how can any man be ſaid- Te break 


Canto II. HUDIBRAS 113 


Theſe Reaſons may perhaps look odly 

To th' Wicked, though they evince the Godly; 
But if they will not ſerve to clear 

My Honour, I am ne'er the ncar. N. 
Honour is like that glaſſy bubble, 385 
That finds Philoſophers ſuch trouble, 

Whoſe leaſt part crack't, the whole does fly, 

And Wits are crack't to find out why. 

- Quoth Ralpho, Honour's but a word 

To ſwear by, only in a Lord; 390 


In other men 'tis but a huff 
To vapour with, inſtead of proof; 
That, like a wen, looks big and ſwells, 


3 


Is ſenſeleſs, and juſt nothing elſe. 

Let it (quoth he) be what it will, 395 
It has the world's opinion ſtill. 
But as men are not wiſe that run 
The ſlighteſt Hazard they may ſhun, 
There may a Medium be found out 
To clear to all the world the doubt ; 400 
And that is, if a man may do't, 
By Proxy whipt, or ſubſtitate. 

Though nice and dark the point appear, 
(Quoth Ralph) it may hold up, and clear. 
That Sinners may ſupply the place * 408 
Of ſufPring Saints, is a plain Caſe. 
Jaſtice gives ſentence many times, 
On one man for another's Crimes, 


an Oath he never made ?] See this caſuiſtry expoſed b 


Biſhop- Sanderſon, Obligation of Promiſſery oaths, p. 72. 


V 385, 386. Honour is like that »laſſy bubble, —That finds 
Philaſuphers ſuch trouble, &c.] See this explained, Biſhop 
S$prai's Hiſtory of the Royal Society, p. 255, 2d edit, Harris's 
Lexic. Tech. under rhe words Glaſs Drops; and a fuller 
account in Dr e 8 3 - Obſervation the th. 


of Glaſs Drops, p. to 44. 


v. 407, 408. Juſtice gives ſentence many time, 0 one 
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114 HU Dp IBR A8. Part II. 


Our brethren of New England uſe 

Choice malef actors to excuſe, 410 
And hang the guiltleſs in their ſtead, 

Of whom the Churches have leſs need: 

As lately 't happen'd: in a town 

There liv'd a Cobler, and but oac, 


man for another's Crimes.] Iſaac Bickerſtaff Eſq; obſerves, 
(Tatler, No. 92.) “ That pages are chaſtiſed for the admo- 
«© nition of princes.” See Biſhop Burnet's account of Mr 
Murray of the bedchamber, who was whipping-boy to King 
Charles I. Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. 1. p. 244. The 
Spectator (No. 313.) gives a remarkable inſtance of the good 
nature of Mr Wake, father to the late Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who took upon himſelf the fault of a ſchool-fellow, 
and was whipped for him at Weſtminſter-ſchool. Mr Wake 
was a Cavalier, and was engaged in Penruddock's affair; 
for which he was tried for his life at Exeter, by the very 
gentleman for whom he had been whipped. The Judge diſ- 
covering him to be the humane perſon to whom he had for- 
merly been ſo much obliged, made the beſt of his way to 
London ; where employing his power and intereſt with the 
Protector, he ſaved his friend from the fate of his unhappy 
aſſociates. 

V. 411. And hang the ęuilt les in their ſtead ] Oi 40 
unde Hd e avri Tay nKApTIXOTAY EXXOVTAE: Libanii 
Sophiſte Declamat. xi. Ulyſſis, to. i. o. p. 210. This was 
as bad as the Abingdon law, exerciſed by Major General 
Browne; which was firſt to hang a man, and then to try 
him, (Heraclitus Ri dens, No. III. vol. i. p. 17.), or the 
Lidford law, mentioned by Mr Ray, (Proverbs, p. 305. 2d ed.) 

«© That hang and draw, 
«« Then hear the cauſe by Lidford law.“ 


»Tis obſerved by Mr Walker, (Hiſtory of Independency, 
part i. p. 55.), © That they had the moſt ſummary way of 
cc hanging one another that ever he ſaw.* And elſewhere, 
(part iii. p. 32.), If a perſon ſubmit to the juriſdiction 
« of their courts, and plead, his plea will have but the 
** operation of a pſalm of mercy, prolonging his life but 
« for a ſhort time; in the mean time Keble and his court 
% play with him as a cat with a mouſe, and then devour 
him; for no man is ſent to this court to be tried, but to 
be condemned.“ 


Canto II. HUDIBRAS. 115 


That out of Doctrine could cut Uſe, 415 
) And mend Men's Lives as well as Shoes. 
This precious brother having lain, 
In times of Peace, an Indian, 
{Not out of malice, but mere zeal, 
Becauſe he was an Infidel) 42% 
The mighty Tottipottymoy 
Sent to our Elders an Envoy; 
Ir Complaining ſorely of the breach 
18 Of Leagne, held forth by brother Patch, 


* 


4 Againſt the Articles in force 425 
n- Between both Churches, his and ours; 

Wy For which he crav'd the Saints to render. 
med his hands, or hang th' Offender : 

the But they maturely having weigh'd 


ifs They had no more but him o' th' trade, 436 
(A man that ſerv'd them in a double. 
* Capacity, to Teach; and Cobble) 


py Reſolv'd to ſpare him; yet to do 

10 The Indian Hoghgan Moghgan too 

£ Impartial juſtice, in his ſtead, did 435: 

5 Hang an old weaver that was bed - rid. 8 

wn y 419, 420. Not out of malice, but mere zeal,-Becauſe. 

het he was an Infidel.) Upon this principle, probably, Arch» | 

1. biſhop Evans acted, who murdered his mother and brother, ii 
for kneeling at the ſacrament, alledging that it was ide- þ [ 
htry, See Dr Baſtwick's Litany, p. 4. Burton's two Ser- 4 
mons, entitled Ged and the King, p. 16. Hiſtory of Engliſiy 18 

y. and Scotch Preſbytery, p. 204. Dr South's Sermons, vol. iii. 1 

of pag. 225. | 45 9 

e, V. 435; 436. Impartial juſtice, in his ſtead, did Hang 5 

on #n old weaver that was be d- rid.] Whether this ſtory of 15 

he the cobler and weaver is fact, as the author of the printed } 

ut notes afferts, I cannot tell; but I meet with a parallel in- |. 

rt ſtance at Meſſaguſcas. (See Mr Morton's Engliſh Canaan, 

ur 


1637, part III. chap. iv. p. 108, 109. penes me.) © An Eng- 
w MW © likman having ſtolen a fmall parcel of corn from he 
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Then wherefore may not you be ſkipp'd, 
And in your room another Whipp'd ? 


« ſalvage owner; upon complaint, the chief commander ot 
the company called a parliament of his people, where 
„etwas determined, that by the laws of England 'twas fe- 
«« lony, and, for an example, the perſon ought to be exe- 
«© cuted to appeaſe the ſalvage: when ſtraitways one aroſe, 
„ moved, as it were, with ſome compaſſion, and ſaid; he 
& could not well gainſay the former ſentence, yet he had 
* conceived, within the compaſs of his brain, an embrion, 
«+ that was of ſpecial conſequence to be delivered and che- 
« riſhed : he ſaid, it would moſt aptly ſerve to pacify the 
« ſalvage's complaint, and ſave the life of one that might 
« (it need ſhould be) ſtand them in good ſtead, being young 
« and.itrong, fit for reſiſtance againſt an enemy, which 
„ might come unexpected for any thing they knew. The 

«« oration made was liked of every one, and he entreated 
* to proceed, to ſhew the means how this may be pertorm- 
«« ed, Says he, You all agree that one mult die, and one 
„„ ſhall die; this young man's clothes we will take off, and 
«« put upon one that is old and impotent, a tickly perſon, 
e that cannot eſcape death, ſuch is the diſeaſe on him con- 
« firmed, that die he muſt : put the young man's clothes on 
«« this man, and let the ſick perſon be hanged in the other's 
« ſtead. Amen, ſays one, and ſo ſay many more. And the 
«« ſentence had in this manner been executed, had it not 
« been diflented from by one perion who exclaimed againſt 
4 jt; ſo they banged up the real offender.” This kind of 
juſtice was attempred ſometimes by our Engliſh Fanatics, I 
find one inſtance in the MS, Collections of my worthy friend 
Dr Philip Williams, vol. iv. No. 15, in a letter trom Mr Ed- 
ward Lee, Mr Philip Jackſon, Mr Edward Broughton, &c, 
ef the Committee of Stafford, to William Lenthall, Eſq; 
the Speaker, Auguſt 5. 1645, deliring, ** That Mr Heury 
« Steward, a ſoldier, under the Gevernor of Hartleburgh 
% Caſtte, might be reſpited from execution, with an offer 
« of ewo Iriſhmen to be executed in his ſtead. Sir Roger 
L'Eſtrange's caſe had like to have been of this kind; for he 
ebſerves, (in his Apology, p. 3-), that when he was impri- 
ſoned for his untucceſsful attempt upon Lyn-Regis, in Nor- 
ſolk, in the year 1644, The Lords - con mandeu Mills, tie 
judge Advocate, to bring his charge upon Wedneſday; 
© he appeared accordingly, but with au excuſe that he 
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For all Philoſophers, but the Sceptic, 

Hold whipping may be Sympathetic. 440 
It is enough, (quoth Hudibras,) 

Thou haſt reſolv'd and clear'd the Caſe; 

And canſt, in Conſcience, not refuſe 

From thy own Doctrine to raiſe Ule : 

I know thou wilt not (for my fake) 445 

Be tender · con ſcienc'd of thy back: 

Then ſtrip thee of thy carnal Jerkin, 

And give thy outward-fellow a ferking 

For when thy Veſſel is new hoop'd, 

All leaks of ſinning will be ſtop'd. 459 
Quoth Ralpho, You miſtake the matter ; 

For 1a all Scruples of this nature, 

No man includes himſelf, nor turns 

The Point upon his own concerns. 

As no man of his own ſelf catches ASS 

The Itch, or amorous French Aches ; 


« wanted time to prepare it—however upon Friday it ſhould 
© be ready. It was then providentially demanded, whether 
* they meant to hang me fir/t, and then charge me; and 
« if they intended to execute me in the interim? he told 
them, Yes; for the Commons had paſſed an order that no 
* Reprieve ſhould ſtand good without the conſent of both 
« Houſes,** *©* And nothing was ſo common, at that time, 
« asacharge without an accuſer, a ſentence without a judge, 
and condemnation without hearing.“ See Mr J. Howel's 
Sober inſpections; or Philanglus, p. 156. 

V. 439, 440. For all Philoſophers, but the Sceptic- Hold 
whipping may be Sympathetic.] © The Sceptics (ſays Dr 
« Middleton, Life of Cicero, 4to edit. vol. ii. p. 540.) ob- 
« ſerved a perfect neutrality towards all opinions, main» 
« tained all of them to be equally uncertain; and that we 
could not affirm of any thing that it was this or that, 
ſince there was as much reaſon to take it for the one, as 
for the other, or neither of them: thus they lived with» 
out engaging themſelves on any {ide of the queſtion,” 
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So no man does himſelf convince, 
By his own doctriae, of his Sins: 


And though all cry down Self, none means 


His own ſelf in a literal Senſe. 

Beſide, it is not only Foppiſh, - 

But Vile, Idolatrons and Popiſh, 

For one man out of his own ſkin, - 

To friſk and whip another's Sin : 

As Pedants out of Schoolboy's breeches - 

Do claw and curry their own itches. 

Bur in this caſe it is profane, - 

And ſinful too, becauſe in vain: - 

For we mnſt take our Oaths upon it 

You did the deed, when I have done it. 
Quoth Hudibras, That's anſwer'd foon ; 

Give us the Whip, we'll lay it on. 
Quoth Ralpho, That we may ſwear true, 

*Twere properer that I whip'd you : 

For when with your conſent *tis done, 

The Act is really your own.” | 
Quoth Hudibras, It is in vain 

(I fee) to argue gainſt the grain; 

Or, like the ſtars; incline men to 

What they're averſe themſelves to do: 

For when Diſputes are weary'd out, 

Tis Intereſt fill refolves the doubt: 

But fance no reaſon can confate ye, 

Pl! try to force you to your Duty; 

For ſo it is, howe'er you mince it; 

As, ect we part, I ſhall evince it; 


V. 462. But Vile, Idslatrous and Popiſb.] A ſneer upon 
the Popiſh doctrine of Supererogation. See 34th article of 


1562. 


V. 465; 466. As Pedants out of School boys breeche -D. 
claw and curry their own itches. ] See SpeR. No. 157» 


46d 


465 


479 


475 


485 
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And curry (if you ſtand out) whether 
You will or no, your ſtubborn Leather. 


Canſt thou refuſe to bear thy part 


P th! public Work, baſe as thou art?! 490 
To higgle thus, for a few blows, 

To gain thy Knight an op'lent Spouſe ; 

Whoſe Wealth his Bowels yearn to purchaſe, 


Merely for th” intereſt of the Churches? 


And when he has it in his claws, 495 
Will not be hide-bound to the Cauſe; 

Nor ſhalt thou find him a Curmudgin, 

If thou diſpatch it without grudging : 

If not, reſolve before we go, 

That you and I muſt pull a-crow. oo 


V. 486, 487, 488. As, eber we part, I ſhall evince it: 
And curry (if you ſtand out) het her- To will or no, your 
ſtabborn Leather.) This contraſt between Hudibras and 


+ Ralpho, ſcems to be an imitation of that between Don Qui- 


xote and Sancho Pancha, upon a like occaſion. © How-.now, 
* opprobrions raſcal; (ſays Don Quixote, vol. iv. chap. 35. 


See likewiſe chap. Co.) „ ſtinking garlick-eater ; ſirrah, 
„will take you, and tie your dozſhip to a tree, as naked 


« as your mother bore yon, and there I will not only give 
you three thouſand three hundred laſhes, but fix thouſand 
„ fix hundred, ye varlet; and ſo ſmartly, that you ſhall feel 
« it ſtill, though you rub your backſide three thonſand 
times: anſwer me a word, ye rogue, and I'll tear out 
« your ſoul.“ See Currie, Funii Etymologic. Anglican, 

v. 491, 492. To higgle thus, for a few blos, — To gain 
thy Knight an op lent Spouſe.] Don Quixote complatned-of 
Sancho Papcha in the ſame manner, (vol. IV. chap. Ixviii. 
p. 675:) „Oh obdurate heart! Oh impions Squire ! Oh non» 
„ rjiſhment and favours ill beſtowed | Is this my reward for 
having got thee a government, and my good intentions 
to get thee an earldom, or an equivalent at leaſt?“ 

V. 497. ——4 Curmudgin,] Curmudzeon, a covetous hunks, 
2 niggard, a cloſe-fiſted fellow. Bailey's Dictionary. 

V. 500, —pull a crow.] A common ſaying; and ſigni- 
fies, that the two contending perſons muſt have a trial of 
Kill, which is the beſt man, or whick will overcome» Dr . 
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V had beſt (quoth Ralpho) as the Ancients 
Say wiſely, Have a care ot main Chance, 
And look before you ere you leap; | 
For as you S5w, y* are like to Reap : 
And were y' as good as George a-Green, gog 
I ſhall make bold to turn agen; | 
Nor am I doubtful of the iſſue 
In a juſt Quarrel, and mine is fo. 
Is't fitting for a man of Honour 
To whip the Saints, like Biſhop Bonner? 510 


V. $02. — Have a care o' th* main Chance.] Ralpho lis 
almoſt as fruitful in proverbs as Sancho Pancha: in this, 
and the whipping debates, they both appear ſuperior in 
ſenſe to their maſters, See Don Quixote, vol. IV. p. 669, 

W. 505, 506. And were y* as good as George a-Green,—l 
Hall make bold to turn azen.] George a-Green was the fa- 
mous pindar of Wakefield, who fought with Robin Hood 
and Little John, (two famons robbers during the reign of 
Richard I. ſee Echard's Hiſtory of England, vol. I. p. 226.) 
both together, and got the better of them. (See Hiſtory of 
George a-Green, pindar of Wakefield, 8vo, 1715, chap, 10. 
Ballad of the Pindar of Wakefield, and Robin Hood : Old 
Ballads, vol. II. No. 100. Bibliothec, Pepyſian, Ray's Eng - 
liſh Proverbs, p. 285.) Mr Gayton, (Notes upon Don Quixote, 
b. iv, ch. 22. and elſewhere) mentions John a-Green, with 
Bevis of Southampton, and Robin Hood. 

More ſpruce and nimble, and more gay to ſcem 

« Than ſome attorney's clerk, or George a-Green.“ 

Henry Stephens's Apology for Herodotus, c. 28. p. 236. 

I am not to tell a tale 

« Of George a-Green, or Jack a- Vale, 

« Or yet of Chitty Face.“ 

Panegyric upon Tom Coriat and his Crudities, Firſt copy. 
Sancho Pancha actually uſed his maſter in the manner here 
mentioned, upon a like occaſion. Don Quixote, vol. IV. 
ch. 1x. p. 600. 

V. 510. To whip the Saints, like Biſhop Bonney.) Dr Bon- 
ner, Biſhop of London, in Queen Mary's days, whipt with hls 


own hand, ſeveral perſons' who were impriſoned for their 


Ari adherence to the Proteſtant religion. See an account 
of his whipping Thomas Hinſhaw and John Mills, in his 
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A Knight t vſurp the Beadle's office, - | 

For which y' are like to raiſe brave Trophies: 
But I adviſe you (not for fear, 8 
But for your own ſake) to forbea r; 

And for the Churches, which may chance 315 
From hence to ſpring a variance; 

And raiſe among themſelves new Scruples, 
Whom common Danger hardly couples. 
Remember how in Arms and Politicks, 
We ſtill have worſted all your holy tricks; 520 
Trepann'd your party with intregue, 

And took your Grandees down a peg 3 


baten at Falkam, in the year 1558, (Fox's Adds and Monu- 
ments, edit. 1576. p. 1939, 1938.) It is ſaid, ** That one ſhew- 
« ed him his own picture in the Book of Martyrs, in the 
« firſt edition, on purpoſe to vex him; at which he laughed, 
« ſaying, How could he get my picture drawn ſo right?“ 
Sir John Harrington's Additional Supply to Dr Goodwin's 
Catalogue of Biſhops. London, 1653, p. 17. 

V. 5 0. Remember how in Arms, &c.] Ralpho's party, the 
Independents and Anabaptiſts, by getting the army of their 
fide, outwitted the Preſbyterians ; though, indeed, they con- 
tended for they knew not what; like the two fellows, (ſee 
Sir R. L'Eſtrange's Fables, part i. fab. 494.) that went to 
loggerheads about their religion. The one was a Martiniſt 
he ſaid ; and the other ſaid, all Martiniſts were heretics ; and 
for his- part he was a Lutheran. Now the poor wretches 
were both of a fide, and knew it not: taking their reſpec- 
tive denominations from Martin Luther. Or the two Paduan 
brethren ; the one ſuppofing that he had a paſture as large 
as the heavens," and the other, that he had as many oxen as 
there were ſtars : the mortal quarrel between them was, 
whether the one's conceited oxen might feed in the other's 
ſuppoſed ground. (Biſhop Bramhall's Serpent Salve, Works, 


'folio, p. 592.) Or the brace of ſtudents, who fiercely diſputed ' 


about an imaginary purſe of gold. Gayton's Notes upon Don 
Quixote, p. 3. 

V. 521. Trepann'd your party with intregue.] This is 
fact; for the Independents, in the Apologetical Narrative, 
yreſented to the Parliament 1643, , ſhewed themſelves ſo 

VuL, II. > L 
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New modell d th Army, and Caſhier'd 

All that to Legion Smec adhet' d; 

Made a mere utenſil o' your Church, 323 
And after left it in the lurch; 

A ſcaffold to build up our own, 

And when w had done with't, pull'd it down: 
Capocb'd your Rabbins of the Synod, 

And ſnap'd their Cannons with a Why-not: 530 
{Grave Synod-Men, that were-rever'd 

For ſolid face and depth of Beard.) 

Their Claſhc Model prov'd a maggot, 

Their Directory and Indian Pagod ; 

And drown'd their Diſcpline like a kitten, 333 
On which they'd been ſo long a-fitting 3 


Humble, that they might gain pity and a toleration, that 
they concluded, That they purſued no other intereſt-nor 
«« defign but ſubſiſtence, be it the pooreſt and meaneſt, in 
4 their own land. But how well this ſelf-denying deſire 
<< agreed with their after uſurping encroachments, is known 
ell enough: Philip Nye, and Thomas Goodwin, ſtealing 
4s to themſelves the beſt preferments of the nation. Fowlis's 
Hiſtory of Wicked Plots, &c. from Fuller*s'Church Hiſtory, 
ook xi. p. 212. 
Then the Independent meek and fly, 
«© Moſt lowly lyes at lurch, 
And ſo, to put poor Jacky by, 
6 Reſolves to have no church. 
Sir John Birkenhead Reviv'd, p. 4. See their ſabtle prac- 
tices to outwit the Preſbyterians, Heath's Chronicle, p. 126. 
Sir R. L'Eſtrange's Moral to the Fable of A Tub of Rats, 
part ii. fab. 235» 
2 529, —0*re reach' d.] In all editions but the two firſt 
of 1664, to 1704 incluſive. Capoch'd reſtored in latter ooh 
tions, which ſignifies kooded,. or blindfolded. 

V. 535, 536, And drown*d their Diſc*pline like a TY 
#en,—O0n which they'd been ſo long a- ſitting. ] That is, from 
the 11t of July 1643, being the firſt meeting of the Afﬀembly 
af Divines, to the 28th of Auguſt 1648, when their diſcip- 
Ane by Claſſes was eitablifhed. The Poet might have added 
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Deſery d it is a Holy Cheat 

Grown out of date, and obſolete, 

And all the Saints of the firſt graſs,, | 

As caſting Foles of Balaam's Afs. | 340 
At this the Knight grew high in chafe, 

And ſtaring furiouſly on Raph, | 

He trembled and look'd pale with ire, 

Like aſhes firſt, then red as fire. 

Have I (quoth he) been ta'en in fight, S486 

And for ſo many Moons laid by't ? 

And when all other means did fail, 

Have been exchang'd for Tubs of Ale ? 


2 line or two more, as to the expenſiveneſs of thoſe curious 
productions to the public: for the aſſembly conſiſted of one 
hundred and twenty divines, and thirty laymen; and they 
were to have four ſhillings a-day during their fitting, with. 
other allowances; which, with the fees and ſalaries to 
frribes, clerks, &c, muſt amount to a very great ſum, But 
whether their productions of the Directory, Catechiſms, and 
Annotations, were equivalent thereto, is left to the reader's 
determination. (Mr B.) Mr Fowlis (Hiſtory of Wicked 
Plots, &c. p. 207.) obſerves of them as follows: Our Eng- 
«liſh Aﬀembly ſate hum-drumming ſeveral years, and after 
« all expectation, brought forth nothing but a mouſe,” 

V. 539. And all the Saints if the firſt. graſs.] The Preſ- 
byterians.. | 

V. 541. At this the Knight grew high in chafe.] When- 
ever the Squire is provoked by the Knight, he is ſure to re- 
taliate the affront by a very ſatirical harangue upon the 
Knight's : thus, when he was put in the ſtocks with 

the Knight, he makes ſynods (for which the Knight had a 

profound veneration) the ſubject of his ſatire : and his re- 
venge at this time, when the Knight would impoſe a whip- 
Ping upon him, is grounded upon the Independents trepan- 
ning the Preſbyterians, Mr B. 

V. 543. He trembled, &c.] This and the following line 
not in the two firſt editions of 1664, added 1674, 

V. 548. Have been exchang'd, &c.] *® The Knight was 
kept priſofier in Exeter, and after ſeveral exchanges pr 
poſed, but none accepted of, was at laſt releaſed for a bar- 
rel of ale, as he often uſed upon all occaſions to declare. 
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Not but they thought me worth a Ranſome, 
Much more confid'rable and hanſome, $50 
But for their own ſakes, and for fear 

They were not ſafe when I was there; 

Now to be baffled by a Scoundrel, 

An upſtart SeQ'ry and a Mungrel ; . 

Such as breed out of peccant humours 555 
Of our own Church, like Wens, or Tumours, 
And like a Maggot in a Sore, 

Wou'd that which gave it life, devour ; 

It never ſhall be done or ſaid: 

With that he ſeiz'd upon his Blade ; 3 — Al 
And Ralpho too, as quick and bold, | 
Upon his Baſket-hilt laid hold, | 

With equal readineſs prepar'd 

To draw and ſtand upon his guard ; 

When both were parted on the ſudden, 863 
With hideous Clamour, and a loud one, 


V. 560. With that he ſeiz'd npen his Blade, &c.] The 
conteſt betwixt Brutus and Caſſius was not much unlike this, 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Caeſar, act v. 
Caſſ. O gods! ye gods! muit I endure all this? 
Bru. ** All this ! aye, more: fret till your proud heart 
break; 
** Go ſhew your ſlaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondſmen tremble. Muſt I budge? 
«« Muſt I obſerve you? muſt I ſtand and crouch 
Under your teſty humour? By the gods 
«© You ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, 
«© Tho! it do ſplit you: for, from this day forth, 
«© T'll uſe you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
«© When you are waſpiſh,” — 

V. 565, 566. When both were parted on the ſudden, 
With hideous Clamour, «nd a loud one. ] The Poet's contri- 
vance at this critical juncture is wonderful: he has found 
ont a way to cool his heroes very artfully, and to prevent a 

bloody encounter between them, without calling either their 
honour or courage into queſtion : all this is happily accom- 
pliſhed by an antique. proceſſion, which gives the Knight 
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As if all ſorts of Noiſe had been 
| Contracted into one loud Din: 
Or that ſome member to be choſen, - TY 
Had got the Odds above a Thouſand; i 57 
And by the greatneſs of his noiſe, | 
Prov'd fitteſt for his Country's choice. 
This ſtrange ſurpriſal put the Knight 
And wrathful Squire into a fright ; | 
And though they ſtood prepar'd, with fatal 378 
Impetuous rancour to join Battel, 
Both thought it was the wiſeſt courſe, | 
4 To wave the fight, and mount to Horſe, 
And to ſecure by ſwift retreating, 
Themſelves from danger of worſe beating : 380 
Yet neither of them would giſparage, | 
By uttring of his mind, his courage, 
; Which made em ſtoutly keep their ground, 
With horror and diſdain wind- bound. 
* And now the cauſe of all their Fear 58s 
is, By ſlow degrees approach'd ſo near, 
They might diſtinguiſh difPrent noiſe 
Of Horns, and Pans, and Dogs, and Boys, 
And Kettle-drums, whoſe ſullen dub 
Sounds like the hooping of a tub. 390 
But when the fight appear'd in view, | 
They found it was an antique ſhow; 
A Triumph, that for pomp and ſtate 
Did proudeſt Romans emulate : 
For as the Aldermen of Rome 595 
* Their foes at training overcome, | 


= LS appermndy of exerting the viguar of his arms for 
the ſervice of his country. Mr 5B. 
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ms reſpective noiſe, in the two firſt editions of 1664. 
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And not enlarging Territory, 

(As ſome miſtaken write in Story) 

Being mounted in their beſt array, 

Upon a Carre, and who but they ? 600 
And follow'd with a world of tall Lads, | 
That merry Ditties troll'd, and Ballads, 

Did ride with many a good-morrow, 

Crying, Hey for our Town, through the Borrough; 
So when this. Triumph drew ſo nigh, 60g. 
They might particulars deſcry, 
They never ſaw two things fo pat, 
In all reſpects, as this and that. 
Firſt, He that led the Cavalcate, 
Wore a ſow-gelder's Flagellate, 

On which he blew as ſtrong a Levet, 
As well-fee'd Lawyer on his Brew'ate; 


When over one another's heads 
They charge (three ranks at once) like Sweads. 
Next Pans and Kettles of all keys, 615 


From Trebles down to double Baſe ; 


And after them, upon a Nag, 
That might paſs for a forehand ſta g, 


W. 596. Their Pes] For foes, in all editions to 1704 
incluſive. - 

V. 604. Crying, Hey for our Town.] The word Town, in 
the Saxon or old Engliſh, was called ſometimes Tun, de- 
rived from the word #ynan, to encloſe, or tyne, as ſome 
yet ſpeak. Appendix to Stow's Survey: of London, by Mr 
Strype, p. 2. Vide Fanii Etymoloeg. Anglican. 

V. 609, 610. ————Cavalcate,—Flagellate,] In the four 
firſt editions, afterwards altered to Cavalcade, Flagellet. 

y.613, 614. When over one another*s headi—They charge 
(three ranks at once) like Sweads.]- Theſe two lines are 
not in the two firſt editions of 1664, but added in 1674,— 
Like Sweads——altered 1684, to Swedes. Mr Cleveland, 
ſpeaking of the authors of the Diurnals,. (Works, p. 105.), 
fays, They write in the poſture that the Swedes give fire 
©* in, over one another's heads.“ 
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A Cornet rode, and on his ſtaff 

A ſmock diſplay'd, did proudly wave: 620 
Then Bagpipes of the loudeſt drones, 

With ſnufſling broken-winded tones, 


Whoſe blaſts of air in pockets ſhut, ; 
Sound filthier than from the gut, 
And make a viler noiſe than Swine 6:5 


In windy weather, when they whine. 

Next one upon a pair of Panniers, 

Full fraught, with that, which for good manners 
Shall here be nameleſs, mixt with Grains, 

Which he diſpens'd among the Swains, 63 
And buſily upon the crowd 

At random round about beſtow'd. 

Then mounted on a horned Horſe; 

One bore a Gauntlet and gilt Spurs, 


Ty'd to the Pummel of a long Sword 638. © 


He held reverſt, the point turn'd downward : 
Next after, on a raw-bon'd ſteed, 

The conqueror's Standard-bearer rid, 

And bore aloft before the Champion 
A Petticoat diſplay'd, and-rampant; 640 
Near whom the Amazon triumphant 

Beſtrid her Beaſt, and on the Rump on't 

gate Face to Tail, and Bum to Bum, 

The Warrior whilom overcome ; 

Arm'd with a Spindle and a Diſtaff, Gas: 
Which, as he rode, ſhe made him twiſt off: 


V. 645, 646. Arm'd with a Spindle and a Diftaf, -H hich, 
6; he rode, e made him twiſ/t off.) This is an excellent 
deſcription of the Skimmington. See The Monarch, in Dr 
King's Miſcellanies, p. 530. Hen-peck'd huſband deſcribed,. 


Spectator, No, 176, 482, 485. Dean Swift's poem, entitled, 


A quiet Life, and a good Name; to a Friend that marzicd 


&Shrew,. Miſccl, vol. v. p. 99. London, 1735. 
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And when he loiter'd, o'er her ſhoulder 
Chaſtiz'd the Reformado ſoldier, 
Before the dame, and round about, 
March'd Whifflers, and Staffiers on foot, 650 
With Lackies, Grooms, Valets and Pages, 
In fit and proper equipages; 
Of whom, ſome torches bore, ſome links, 
Before the proud Virago Minx, | 
That was both Madam, and a Don, 655 
Like Nero's Sporus, or Pope Joan; | 
And at fit periods the whole rout 
Set up their throats with clamorous ſhout. 
The Kaight tranſported, and the Squire, 
Put up their weapons, and their ire; 660 
And Hudibras, who us'd to ponder 
On ſuch fights, with judicious wonder, 
Could hold ao longer to impart 
His Animadverſions, for his heart. 
Quoth he, In all my life till gow 66 
I nc'er ſaw fo prophane a Show : | 


. 650, —— March'd Whiffters.] Theſe marched com- 
monly before a ſhow, as is obſerved by Mr Cleveland, in 
his character of a London Diurnal, (Works, 1677. p. 112.) 
And firſt for a Whiffler before the ſhow, enter Stamford, 
„% one that trode his ſtage with the firſt, traverſed his 
«« ground, made a leg, and exit. Vie was a fife, and 
whiffler a freeman, that goes before the public companies 
in London, in public proceſſions. Bailey's Dict. folio. 

V. 656. Like Nero's Sporus,—] A youth whom Nero en- 
deavoured to make a woman of. Puerum Sporum, exſecłis 
teftibus, etiam in muliebrem naturam transfirurare co 
natus eft + cum dote et Flameo, per ſolenne nuptiarum 
ce leberrimo officio, de ductum ad ſe pro txore habuit, ex- 
vat que cujuſdam non inſcitus jocus + bene agi potuiſſe cum 
Febus humanis, ſi Domitius pater talem habuiſſet uxorem: 
C. Suetonii, lib. 6. Nero Claudius Ceſar. $. 28. 

V. 665, 666. Quoth he, In all my life fill n- ne'er 
Jau fo prophane a Show.] This preceſſion, common in Eng- 


5 


canto . HUDIBRAS ry 


It is a Paganiſh invention, 

Which Heathen writers often mention: 

And he who made it had read Goodwin, | 
Or Roſs, or Cælius Rhodogine, 670 
With all the Grecian Speeds and Stows, ; 
That beſt deſcribe thoſe ancient ſhows ; 

And has obſerw'd all fit Decorums 

We find deſcrib'd by old Hiſtorians. 

For as the Roman Conqueror, | ; 61s 
That put an end-to foreign War, 

Ent'ring the town in triumph for it,. 

Bore a ſlave with him in his thariot ; 

So this inſulting Female Brave, ' 
Carries: behind her here, a Slave: 680 


land, with its uſual attendants, has been exactly ſet in view 


by the Poet; but our truſty Knight could call it ſtrange and 


profane, and pretend to trace its original from Paganiſm. 
On theſe frantic notions he founds a pretence, that he, as 

a ſaint and reformer, is neceſſitated to prohibit this diver- 
fion,'rotwithſtanding all that Ralph can ſay to convince him 
of ſhis error. Mr B. 

v. 669. had read Goodwin, J Mr Thomas Goodwin's 
Epoſition of Roman Antiquities, 

V. 670. Or Roſs,] See note on part I. canto ii. line 2, 
Ia the edition of 1674, this line altered, I warrant him, 
«nd un der ſt oo d him, reſtored 1704. 

Ibid, ——or Celius Rhodogine, ] Ludovicus Caelius Rho- 
doginus was born at Milan. (See T. Coriat's Crudities, 
5. 107.) See an account of his writings, Gruteri Fax Art. 
to, VI. par. ii. p. 832. Catal. Bibliothec. Bodleian. folio, 
1674. p. 123. * Jovius (Vide Elog. Doctor. Kiror. Baſil, 
1596, p, 206.) ſpeaks very contemptibly of him. 

V. 671. With all the Grecian Speeds and Stows.] This 
ard the following line, in which he deſigns to ſneer Speed 
and Stow, who are very full, I ſuppoſe, in the deſcription 
of public ſhows, are not in the two firſt editions of TE 
but added 1674. 

. 678. Bore a ſlave with him in his chariot, te). 15 

net ſibi conſul 
Me placeat, curru ſervus portatur eode m. * 1 
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130 U DIB X AS. Fan II 
And as the Ancients long ago, 
When they in field defy'd the foe, 


Hung out their Mantles Della Guerre, 
$0 her proud Standard-bearer here 


Waves on his ſpear, in dreadful manner, 61g £ 0 
A Tyrian-Petticoat for Banner. — 
Next links and torches, heretofore b Wh 
Still born before the Emperor: 0 
And as in Antique Triumphs, Eggs i 
Were borne for myſtical intrigues; 690 Fig! 
V. 683. Hung ont, Kc. J # Tunica coccinea ſolebat pridir * 
uam di micandum eſſet, ſupra prætorium poni, quaſi adm. — 
witio, et ihdicium future pugnæ. Lipſius in Tacit. p. 6 WE 
V. 686. A Tyrian Petticoat.] & petticoat of purple, et * 
Fearlet, for which the city of Tyre was famed. = 
Vir tuus Tyrio in tors : . 
Totus emineat tibi—— Catal. lib. car. xi. 172, 3. nim 
es Tyria voluit, procedere palla. y. 
* "Tibulls, 156, iv. 2, 11 8 Ray? 
Non Tyrie veſtes errantia lumina fallunt. verb, 
Rrop. lib. iii. eleg. 14, 27. Vid. lib. iv. eleg. 5, u. ſpad 
con ſule de gemmis, de tincta murice lana. — 
Ovid. de Arte Amandi, lib. i. 252. x: 
Quid de veſte loquar ? nec vos, ſegmenta requiro, #7 
Nec que bis Tyrio murice lana rubes. 1640 
Thid. lib. iii. 69, 1%, narr 
« Coſtly apparel let the fair one fly,. « 
„% Enrich'd with gold, or with the Tyrian dye.“ « 


Mr Dryden, kt. « 
vide Plinii Nat. Hiſtor. lib. ix. chap. 36, 37; 38. Me liſen This 
Palmerii Spicileg. Fax Artium a Gruters, tom. iv. p. 704 Wi Metz 
Pancirolli Rerum Memorab. par. I. tit. Av. p. 197, Si 
ligeri de Subtilitate adverſ. Cardan. Exercitat. 325. U 
Notes upon the third part of Cowley's Davideis. edit. 170). 


« 
4 
4 
p. 48. The ancient Tyrian purple firſt brought to light bf q 
a fiſherman. See Biſhop Sprat's Hiſtory of the Royal & s 
ciety, 2d edit. p. 391, 0 

V. 687. Next links, &c.) * That the Roman Emperom 
were wont to have torches bore before them by day in pu: Gen, 
lic, appears by Kerodian in Pertinace. Lip. in Tacit. p. 6 
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There's one in truncheon, like a ladle, 

That carries Eggs too, freſh or adle ; 

And ſtill at random as he goes, 

Among the rabble rout beſtows. . 
Quoth Ralpho, You miſtake the matter; 693 

For all th* Antiquity you ſmatter, 

Is but a Riding, us'd of courſe, 

When the Grey Mare's the better Horſe : 

When o'er the breeches greedy Women 

Fight, to extend their vaſt Dominion ; 70 


V. 689, 690. And as in Antique Triumphs, Ezg5—Were 
borne for myſtical intrigues.) Eggs (as my friend Mr Smith 
of Harleſton obſerves to me), were neveranade uſe of in Ro- 
man triumphs, but in the orgies of Orpheus, as appears by 
Banier, vol. I. b. xi. ch. 5. and in the games of Ceres, ac- 
cording to Roſinus, lib. v. cap. 14. Pompa producebatur 
cum deorum ſig nis, et ovo. So that by Antique Triumphs, 
mimic ones are probably to be underſtood. 

y. 698. When the Gray Mare's the better Horſe:] See 
Ray's Proverbial Phraſes, p. 259, 2d edit ·) The Italian pro- 
verb, Sta pur freſca la caſa dove la rocee commanda alle 
ſpada : That houſe is in an ill caſe, where the diſtaff com- 
mands the ſword, Select Proverbs, Italian, &c. 1707. p. 29. 
V. 699, 700. When ser the breeches greedy Women=— 
Fight, to extend their vaſt Dominion.] Margarita (fee Flet> 
cher's Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, act ii. p. 17. edition 
1640.) ſpeaks thus to Leon, to whom ſhe was going to be 
married : 

« You muſt not look to be my maſter, Sir, 

% Or talk i“ th' houſe, as though you wore the breeches; 

% No, nor command in any thing.“ 

This was Patricio's wiſh, (ſee Ben Johnſon's Maſk of the 
Metamorphoſed Gypſies, vol. i. p. 76.) 

« From a woman true to no man, 

« Which is ugly, beſides common, 

4% A ſmock rampant, and the itches 

« To be putting on the breeches ; 

«© Whereſoe'er they have their being, 

% Bleſs the ſov'reign, and his ſceing.”* 


A Jewiſh Rabbi, in commenting upon the words of Adam, 


Ven, iti, 12. She gave me of the tree, and i did eat; gives + 
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122 HU DIB RN A8. Put II. 
And in the cauſe impatient Griezle 

Has drubb'd her huſband with Bull's Pizzle, 
And brought him under Covert- Baron, 
To turn her Vaſſal with a Murrain: 
When wives their ſexes ſhift, like Hares, Jog 
And ride their huſbands, like Night-Mares, 

And they, in mortal Battle vanquiſh'd, 

Are of their Charter diſenfranchis'd, 

And by the right of war, like Gills, 

Condemn'd to Diſtaff, Horns and Wheels; 371 


the following ſtrange comment upon them. By giving hin 
of the tree, is te be underſtood a ſound rib-roaſting, that is 
to ſay in plain Engliſh, Eve finding her hnſband unwilling 
to eat of the forbidden fruit, took a good crabtree cudgel, 
and laboured his ſides till he complied with her will. (Mr 
S. of B.) Cetera ad evanidorum ac frigiderum claſſem re- 
legamus, que tum Judæi, tum Chriſtianorum aliqui de utrt> 
que hac arbore ſuaviter ſomniarunt - ut de priore, quel 
grandem ex ea fuftem Eva effregerit, eodemque maritun 
Adamum, quaſi per vim et verbera, ad eandem vetiti frü- 
tus guſtationem adegerit, compulerit. Gulielmi Salden 
SS. Theol. Doct. otia Theologic, Amſtelodami 1684. lib. 
exercitat. x. f. 15. p. 607. See an account of termagait 
wives, Tatler, No. 217. Spectator, No. 247. 
V. 705. When wives their-ſexes ſhift, like Hares.] IL. 
pores omnes utrumgque ſexum habent, Munſfterus, Vid: 
'Conradi Geſneri de Quadrupedibus, Iib. i. p. 681. 

Thus I charm thee from this place, 

% Snakes that caſt their coats for new, 

4 Camelions that alter hne, 

«« Hares that yearly ſexes change, 
: «© Prqteus alt'ring oft and ſtrange, &c. 

Sullen's charm to trans%orm Amaryllis, Fletcher's Faithful 
Shepherdeſs, 4th edition, act III. ſc. i. p. 27, 8. There 
are many fabulous inſtances of women's changing their 
ſexes. See Higden's Polychronicon, by Treviza, lib. ii. ch. 
1. fol. 58. Chronic. Chronicor. Politic. lib. ii. p. 326. Mor- 
taigne's Eſſays, book i. ch. 20. p. 112, edit, 1511. See this 
opinion expoſed by Sir Thomas Browne, Vulgar Errors, b.j 
chap. xvii. 

V. 709. —like Gills.] Gill-hooter, an owl, See Bailey! 
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For when men by their wives are cow'd, 
Their Horns of courſe are underſtood. 
Quoth Hudibras, Thou ſtill giv'ſt ſentence 
Impertinentiy, and againſt ſenſe: 0 
05 *Tis not the leaſt diſparagement 715 
To be defeated by th' event, 
Nor to be beaten by main Force; 
That does not make a Man the worſe, 
Although his ſhoulders with Battoon 
716 Be claw'd and cudgebd to ſome tune; 720 
bo A Tailor's *prentice has no hard 
ati; Meaſure, that's bang'd with a true yard: 
ling But to turn Tail, or run away, 
* And without blows give up the day; 
2 Or to ſurrender eber th' Aſſault, 725 
utrt> That's no man's fortune, but his fault; 
que! BY And renders men of Honour leſs 
— Than all th' Adverſity of ſucceſs : 
Ldeni And only unto ſuch this ſhew 
ib, 3 'Of Horns and Petticoats is due. 730 
* There is a leſſer Profanation, 
1 1+ MW Like that the Romans call'd Ovation: 
vi For as Ovation was allow'd 
For Conqueſt purchas'd without blood ; 
So men decree thoſe leſſer ſhows, 735 
For Vict'ry gotten without blows, 
By dint of ſharp hard Words, which ſome 
iche Give Battle with, and overcome: 


There 


bor” V. 733. For as Ovation was allowed.] See the difference 
a. oh between an ovation and a triumph. (Stuckii Antiq. Convi- 
Mom dial. cap. 21, from Pomponius Laetus. Marcelii Donati 
in Sue ton. Di luci dat. cap. ix. Fax Art. a Grutero. tom. 6. 


"I part ii. p. 369, 570, Montfaucon's Antiquity Explain'd, vol. 4. 
«x part I. b. 6. ch. vi. p. 104. Archbiſhop Potter's Antiquities 
ailley' of Greece, vol. II. ch. xii, Dr Kennet's Antiquities of Rome, 


part ii. ch. 16. 
Vo L. II. M 
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Theſe mounted in a Chair-Curule, 

Which Moderns call a Ducking-ſtool, 740 
March proudly to the river's fide, 

And o'er the Waves in Triumph ride 

Like Dukes of Venice, who are ſed 

The Adriatic Sea to wed 

And have a gentler Wife than thoſe 745 
"For whom the ſtate decrees thoſe ſhows. 

But both are Heatheniſh, and come 

From th' whores of Babylon and Rome; 


V. 743, 748. Like Dukes of Venice, who are ſed—The 
Adriatic Sea to wed.] The Doge, attended by the ſenate 
and nobles, goes annually every Aſcenſion-day on board 2 
veſſel called the Bucentaure, in order to marry the Adria · 
tic ſea, by throwing a gold ring into it; the Captain having 
- previouſly taken this ſtrange fort of oath, that he will bring 
Her ſafe back to tae city, in defiance of wind and waves: or, 
in caſe he fails to do fo, that he*ll forfeit his life, (Miſſon's 
New Voyages to Italy, 1699, vol. I. p. 207. Pollnitz's Me- 
moirs, vol. ii. p. 315.) Uſum dico annuli (quod ait Paulus 
Merula), in medias undas projicit, verbiſque conceptis, eo 
munu ſcu lo mare in manum ſibi convenire juſte loco pon 
declarat, Deſponſamus te, inquit, Mare, in ſignum veri et 
-perpetui dominii. (Seldeni Mar. clauſ. Iib. I. chap. xvi. 
p. 70. edit. Londini, 1635.) See Puffendorff's Introduction 
to the Hiſtory, c. of Europe, 6th edit. 1706. p. 556. This 
ceremony (Tom Coriat obſerves, Crudities, p. 219.) was firſt 
inſtituted by Pope Alexander III. in the year 1174, The 
"Pope gave the Duke a gold ring from his finger, in token 
that the Venetians, having made war upon the Emperor Fre- 
deric Barbaroſſa in defence of his quarrel, diſcomfited his 
fleet at Iſtria; and he commanded him, for his ſake, to 
throw the like golden ring into the ſea every year, upon 
Aſcenſion-day, during his life; eſtabliſhing this withal, that 
all his ſucceſſors ſhould do the like: which cuſtom has ever 
*fince been obſerved to this day, See Howel's Survey of the 
Siznory of Venice, folio, p. 36. Carionis Chronic. lib. v. 
p. 475+ Fo. Gryphiandri de Inſulis, cap. xx. p. 286, Anno- 
tations on Religio Medici, p. 107, Moll's Geography, edit. 
1701, p. 274. Mr Wright's Obſervations in travelling thro' 
Trance, Italy, G'c. London, 1730, vol. I. p. 81, Adriatiq# 
In the four firſt editions. 
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And by the Saints ſhould be withſtood, 
As Antichriſtian and Lewd ; 750 
And we, as ſuch, ſhould now contribute 
Our utmoſt ſtrugglings to prohibite. 

This ſaid, they both advanc'd, and rode 
A Dog-trot through the bawling crowd, 
T' attack the Leader, and ſtill preſt, ” 
Till they apptoach'd him Breaſt to Breaſt : 
Then Hudibras, with face and hand, 
Made ſigus for filence ; which obtain'd, 
What means (quoth he) this dev'Ps Proceſſion 
With men of Orthodox profeffion ? 76 
*Tis Ethnique and Idolatrous, 
From Heat heniſm deriv'd to us. 
Does not the Whore of Babylon ride 
Upon her horned Beaſt aſtride, 
Like chis proud Dame, who either is 765 
A type of her, or ſhe of this? 


"Are things of ſuperſtitious Function 


Fit to be us'd in Goſpel Sunſhine ? 

It is an Antichriſtian Opera, 

Much us'd in midnight times of Popery, 770 
Of running after ſelf- inventions 

Of wicked and profane Intentions; 

To ſcandalize that Sex for ſcolding, 

To whom the Saints are ſo beholden: 

Women, who were our firſt Apoſtles, 775 
Without whoſe aid w' had all been loſt elſe; 


V. 753» 754. — ad rode -A Dog-trot through the bawh- 


i crœaud.] See Dog-trot, Don Quixote, vol. I. b. 2. ch. v. 


p. 186. | 
V. 759. What means (quoth he) this dev*I's Proceſſion 21 
Here Don Hudibras acts juſt like Don Quixote, in the adven- 
ture of the dead corpſe, ſee part I. book ii. chap. 5. p. 184. 
the attendants of which he owned he took. to be Lucifer's.. 
infernal crev. 
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Women, that left no ſtone unturn'd 

In which the Cauſe might be eoncern'd: 

Brought in their children's Spoons and Whiſtles, 
To purchaſe Swords, Carbines and Piſtols; 78. 
Their huſbands Cullics, and Sweethearts, 

To take the Saints and Churches parts ; 

Drew ſeveral gifted Brethren in, 

That for the Biſhops wou'd have been, 

And fix'd 'em conſtant to the Party, 785 
With motives powerful and hearty : 

Their hnſbands robb'd, and made hard ſhifts 

J adminiſter unto their Gifts 


V. 775. Women, who were our firſt Apoſtles.] The wo- 
men were zealous contributers to the good cauſe, as they 
called it. Mr James Howel obſerves, (Philanslns, p. 128.) 
That unuſual voluntary collections were made both in town 
and country: the ſeamſtreſs brought in her ſtiver thimble, 
the chambermaid ker bodkin, the cook her ſilver fpoon, in- 
to the common treaſury of war: and ſome ſort of females 
were freer in their contributions, ſo far as to part with 
their rings and ear-rings, as if ſome golden calf were to be 
molten, and ſet up to be idolized. (See Whitelock's Mem, 
p. 61, Hiſtory of Independency, part ii. p. 166.) nay, the 
zealous ſiſter hood addrefizd the Houſe of Commons, Feb. 4. 
1641, in a very great body, headed by Anne Stag, a brewer's 
wife in Weſtminſter, (ſee Impartial Examination of Mr 
Neal's 2d vol. of the Hiſtory of the Puritans, p. 331.) They 
did the ſame in behalf of John Lilburn in the year 1643, 
but not with like ſucceſs. Hiſtory of Independeucy, part ii, 
p- 165. | 

V. 787, 788. Their huſbands robb' d, and made hard ſhifts 
—T” adminiſter unta their Gifts.] See a tract entitled, The 
Reformado preciſely charactered, by a Churchwarden, p. 14. 


Public Library, Cambridge, xix. 9, 7. Theſe holy filters 


are thus deſcribed by Mr A. Cowley : (Puritan and Papift, 
P. 8.) 
«« She that can fit three ſermons in a day, 
„And of thoſe three ſcarce bear three words away: 
4 She that can rob her huſband, to repair 
A budzet-pricit, that noſes a long prayer; 
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All they cou'd rap, and rend, and pilfer, 
To ſcraps and ends of gold and filver ; 790 


Rub'd down the Teachers, tir'd and ſpent 
With holding forth for Parliament ; 


«© She that with lamp-black purifies her ſhoes, 
„And with half eyes, and Bible ſoftly goes; 

«© She that her pocket with lay-goſpel ſtuffs, 

„% And edifies her looks with little ruffs ; 

& She that loves ſermons, as ſhe does the reſt, 
Still ſtanding ſtiff, that longeſt are the beſt; 

„% She that will lie, yet ſwear ſhe hates a liar, 

« Except it be the man that will ly by her; 

« She that at Chriſtmas thirſteth for more ſack, 

% And draws the broadeſt handkerchief for cake; 
«« She that ſings pſalms devoutly next the ſtreet, 

« And heats her maid i' th' kitchen, where none ſee't; 
«« She that will fit in ſhop for five hours? ſpace, 

« And regiſter the ſins of all that paſs, 

% Damn at firſt ſight, and proudly dare to ſay, 

«© That none can poſſibly be ſav'd but they; 

% That hangs religion on a naked ear, 

« And judge men's hearts according to their hair; 
© That could afford to doubt who writes beſt ſenſe, 
„ Mofes, or Dod, on the commandements; 

«« She that can ſigh, and cry Queen Elizabeth, 
Rail at the Pope, and fcratch out ſudden death; 
« And for all this can give no reaſon way :. 

«« This is an holy ſiſter verily.” 


V. 789, ——rap and run. ] In the four firſt editions. 

V. 791, 792. Rub'd down the Teachers, tir'd and ſpent 
With holding forth for Parliament. ] Dr Echard confirms 
this, (Obſervations upon the Anſwer to the Enquiry, Oc. 
p. 112.) „1 know (ſays he) that the ſmall inconfiderable 
„ triflers, the coiners of new phraſes, and drawers of long. 
* godly words, the thick pourers out of texts of Scripture, 
« the mimical ſqueakers and bellowers, and the vain-glor i- 
« ous admirers only of themſelves, and of thoſe of their 
* own faſhioned face and geſture ; 1 know that ſuch as theſe 
„ ſhall, with all poſſible zeal, be followed and wor ſhipped, 
„% ſhall have their buſhels of China oranges, ſhall be ſolaced 
with all manner of cordial eflences and elixirs, and ſhall 
* be rubbed dowa with holland of ten ſhillings an ell; 

„ 
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Pamper'd and edify'd their Zeal 

With Marrow Puddings many a meal; 

Enabled them, with ſtore of meat, 795. 
On controverted Points to eat ; 

And cramm'd 'em, till their Guts did ake, 

With Cawdle, Cuſtard, and Plumb-Cake. 

What have they doae, or what left undone, 
That might advance the Cauſe at London? 809. 
Marck'd rank and file, with Drum and Enfign,. 
T' entrench the City for defence in? 

Rais'd Rampiers with their own ſoft hands, 

To put the enemy to ſtands ? 


«* when as others of that party, much more ſober and judi - 


*. cious, that can ſpeak ſenſe and underſtand the Scrip- 
«< tures, but leſs confident, and leſs cenſorious, ſhall ſcarce 
* be invited to the fire-ſide, or be preſented with a couple 
of pippins, or a glaſs of ſmall beer, with brown ſugar.” 
See Goſpel Goſſip, Spectator, No. 46.. 
V. 797, 798. And cramm' d 'em, till their Guts did ake, 
With Cawdle, Cuſtard; and -lumb-cake.] 
«© But now aloft the preacher gan to thunder, 
When the poor women they ſate trembling under; 
And if he name Gehenah, or the Dragon, 
Their faith, alas ! was little then to brag on: 
Or if he did relate what little wit 
«© The Fooliſh Virgins had, then do they ſit 
«« Weeping with watery eyes, and making vows, 
One to have preachers always in their houſe, 


To dine them with, and breakfaſt them with jellies, 


And cawdle hot, to warm their wambling bellies: 
«© And if the caſh, where ſhe could not unlock it 
„Were cloſe ſecur'd, to pick her huſband's pocket: 
„% Another, ſomething a more thrifty ſinner, 

«© T' invite the Parſon twice a-week to dinner: 
The other vows a purple pulpit-cloth 

«© With an embroider'd cuſhion, being loth 

„When the fierce Prieſt his doctrine hard unbuckles, 
4 That in the paſſion he ſhonld hurt his knuckles !'* 


A Satire againſt Hypocrites, p. 8. ſee p. 18. 
Y-. 80 t, 802, 803, Bog. Mareh'd rank and file, with Drum 
and Entizn,-T” entrench the City for defence in f—=Rais's: 


* 


8 


8, 


Canto II. HUDIBRAS. 135 
From Ladies down to Oyſter-wenches $05 
Labour'd like Pioneers in Trenches, 

Fall'n to their Pick-axes and Tools, 

And help'd the men to dig like Moles? 

Have not the Handmaids of the City. 

Choſe of their members a Committee, gro 
For raiſing of a Common Purſe 

Out of their wages to ra ſe Horſe ? 


Rampiers with their own ſoft hands,—To put the enemy 
to ſtands ?] The city, upon a falſe alarm, being ordered to 
be fortified, and the train-bands ordered out, it was won- 
derful to ſee how the women, children, and vaſt numbers 
of people would come to work about digging, and carrying 
off earth ro make the new fortifications: that the city good- 
wives, and others, mindful of their huſbands and friends, 
ſent many cart-loads of proviſions, and wines, and good 
things to Turnham-Green, with which the ſoldiers were re- 
freſhed, and made merry; and the more, when they under- 
ſtood that the King and his army were retreated, (See 
Whitelock's Memorials, p. 58, 60, 63.) This is confirmed by 
Mr May, in his Hiſtory of the Parliament, (116. ii. cap. 5. 
p. 91.) „It was the cuſtom (ſays he) every day to go out. 
« by thouſands to dig; all profeſſians, trades, and occupa- 
« tions taking their turns; and not only inferior tradeſ- 
men, but gentlemen and ladies themſelves, for the en- 
« couragement of others, carrying themſelves ſpades, mat» 
« tocks, and other inſtruments of digging; ſo that it be- 
came a pleaſant ſight in London, to ſee them go out in 
« fuch an order and number with drums beating before 
them.“ (Mr B.) See Collection of Loyal Songs reprint- 
ed, 1731, (vol. I. No. 53.) On demoliſhing the Forts, 

"a 807. Faln. ] In the three firſt editions - Fell, edition 
I 

V. 809, 810. Have not the Handmaids of the City—Choſe.- 
of their members a Committee. ] To this probably the Wris 
ter of A Letter ſent to London, by a Spy at Oxtord, 1643, 
alludes, p. 12. Call in the new committee, where Madam 
Waller is ſpeaker, ' and doctreſs of the chair.“ It was a 
laying of Venner the fifth monarchy man, That the time 
* would come, when the handmaid of the Lord would make 

no more of killing a man, than of -—,* Thurloe's States 
Sky vol, vi. 185. 
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14. HK U DIB R A'S. Part n 
And do they not as Triers ſit, 
To judge what Officers are ſit? 
Have they ——? At that an Egg let fly, 815 
Hit him directly ofer the eye, 
And running down his cheek, beſmear'd, 
With orange-tawny ſlime, hrs Beard; 
But Beard and flime being of one hue, 
The Wound the leſs appear'd in view. 820 
Then he that on the Panniers rode, 
Let fly on th' other fide a load; 


V. 813, 814. And do they not as Triers fit. — D judge 
avhat Officers are fit?] The Houſe conſidered in the ncxt 
% place, that diverſe weak perſons have crept into places 
« beyond their abilities; and to the end that men of greater 
«« parts may be put into their rooms, they appointed the 
* Lady Middleſex, Mrs Dunch, the Lady Fofter, the Lady 
Anne Waller, by reaſon of their great experience in fol- 
c diery in the kingdom, to be a Committtee of Triers for 
« the buſineſs.” The Parliament of Ladies, or divers re- 
markable Paſſages of Ladies i in Spring- Garden 1 in Parliament 
aſſembled ; printed in the Fear 1647, p. 6. 

V. 815, 816, ———At that an Egg let fly, Hit him di. 
rectly o'er the eye.] This is as merry an adventure as that 
of the Bear-baiting: our heroes are ſooner affaulted than 
they expected, even before the Knight had ended his elo- 
quent {peech. It was a great affront, and breach of good 
manners, in the rabble, to uſe ſo wortliy a perſonage in this 
manner: they had no Talgol to make a reply, but ſhewed 
their contempt of authority, by immediately falling into 
action with its repreſentative : he, indeed, had little rea(oa 
to look for better uiage than he met with the day before 
on a like occaſion ; but he was of toa obſtinate a temper to 
learn any thing from experience: this makes his cafe dil 
ferent from all other unfortunate heroes: for, inſtead of 
pitying, we laugh at him, Mr B. 

V. 818. With orange-tawny ſlime, his Beard.) Alluding, 

probably, to Bottom the weaver, in Shakeſpeare, (Midſum- 
mer Night's Dream, vol. i. p. 89.), who aſks, in what beard 
He ſhall play the part of Pyramus? whether in a perfect 
on beard, an orange tawny beard, or a purple in-grais 
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Canto IT, HUD IBR As. 141 


And quickly charg'd again, gave fully 

In Ralpho's face, another Volley. 

The Knight was ſtartled with the ſmell, 825 
And for his Sword began to feel: > 
And Ralpho, ſmother'd with the ſtink, 

Graſp'd his; when one that bore a Link, 

O' th* ſudden clapp'd his flaming cudgel, 

Like Linſtock, to the horſe's Touch-hole; 838 

And ſtraight another with his Flambeaux 

Gave Ralpho o'er the eyes a damn'd blow, 

The Beaſts began to kick and fling, 

And forc'd the rout to make a ring; 

Through which they quickly broke their way, 8358 
And brought them off from further frays, 

And though diſorder'd in retreat, 

Fach of them ſtoutly kept his ſeat: 

For quitting both their Swords and Reins, 

They graſp*d with all their ſtrength the Manes, 84e 
And, to avoid the foe's purſuit, 

With ſpurring put their cattle to't; 

And till all four were out of wind, 

And danger too, ne'er look*d behind. 


V. 839. — Nins, ] In the four firſt editions. 

V. 843, 844. And till all four were out of wind,—Axd 
danger too, ne er look'd behind.) See Don Quixote, vol. III. 
chap. xxvii. p. 275. This is a ſneer probably upon the Earl 
of Argyle, who more than once fled from Montroſe, and 
never looked behind till he was quite out of danger: as at 
Inverary, 1644, (Biſhop Guthry's Memoirs, p. 136), at Inner- 
lochie, where lie betook himſelf to his boat, (Guthry, p. 140. ), 
at Killyth he fled, and never looked over his ſhoulder, un- 
til, after twenty miles riding, he reached the South Queen's 
Ferry, where he paſſeſſed himſelf again of his boat, (Guthry, 
p. 154. Biſhop Wiſhart's Hiſtory of Montroſe, p..117.), from 
Monroe's army at Stirling Bridge, where he- did not look 
behind him in eighteen miles riding, till. he had reached 
the Nerth Qucen's Ferry, aud poſſeſſed himfelf ef a beat, 
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After th? had paus'd a while, ſupplying 845 
Their Spirits, ſpent with fight and lying, 
And Hudibras recruited force 
Of Lungs, for Action, or Diſcourſe : 
Quoth he, That man is ſure to loſe, 
That fouls his Hands with durty foes : 850 
For where no Honour's to be gain'd, 
*Tis thrown away in bing maintain'd. 
*Twas ill for us we had to do 
With ſo diſhonourable a foe : 
For though the Law of Arms doth bar 853 
The uſe of venom'd ſhot in War; 
Yet by the nauſeous ſmell, and noiſom, 
Their Caſe-ſhot ſavours ſtrong of Poiſon ; 
And doubtleſs have been chew'd with teeth 
Of ſome that had a tinting Breath; ": 
Elſe when we put it to the puſh, 
They had not giv'n us ſuch a bruſh. 
But as thoſe Poltroons that fling durt, . 
Do but defile, but cannot hurt ; 
So all the Honour they have won, 865 
Or we have loſt, is much at one. 


(Guthry, p. 241. Impartial Examination of Mr Neal': 4th 
volume of the Hiſtory of the Puritans, p. 69.) 

But thou that time, like many an errant knight, 

«« Didſt ſave thyſelf by virtue of thy flight; 

„ Whence now in great requeſt this adage ſtands, 

One pair of legs is worth two pair of hands.“ 
Mr Strangeway's Paneg. upon T. Coriat, and his Crudities, 

v. 859, 860. And doubtleſs have been chew'd with teeth 

—Of ſome that had a ſtinking Breath. ] Tis probable that 
Oldham had theſe lines in view, when he wrote his cha- 
racter of an ugly parſan, (See Remains, p. 109. edit. 1703.) 
% Who, by his ſcent, might be winded by a good noſe at 
twelve ſcore. I durſt have ventured (tays he) at firl 


„being in company, to have affirmed that he dicted on «fs 


„ fetida,*”” &c. 


850 


853 


36a 
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Twas well we made fo reſolute 


A brave retreat, without purſuit 

For if we had not, we had ſped 

Much worſe, to be in triumph led; .- 870 
Than which the Ancients held no ſtate 

Of man's life more unfortunate. 

But if this bold Adventure cer 

Do chance to reach the Widow's ear, 

It may, being deſtin'd to aſſert '$75 
Her Sex's Honour, reach her heart. 

And as ſuch homely treats (they ſay) 

Portend good Fortune, ſo this may. 

Veſpalian being dawb'd with durt, 


Was deſtin'd to the Empire fort ; 880 


V. 268, ——without purſuit.) T* avoid" purſuit, in the 
two firſt editions of 1664. 
V. 877, 878. And as ſuch homely treats (they ſay) - Por- 


tend good Fortune — 1 The original of the coarſe proverb 


here alluded to, took its riſe from the glorious battle of 
Azincourt, when the Englith were ſo afflicted with the dy- 
ſentry, that moſt of them choſe to fight naked from the 
girdle downward. (Mr V.) See Rapin's Hiſtory of England, 
by Tindal, folio, vol. i. p. 513. Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, 
vol. I. chap. xv. p. 65. Battle of Agincourt, Old Ballads, 
1723, vol, ii. pag. 83. In memory of this famous victory, 
King Henry V. inſtituted a herald for that part of France, 
ſubject ro England, with the ſtyle of Agincourt, as Edward I. 
lad before given the title of Guyenne to another. (See His 


forical and Critical Eſſay, on the true Riſe of Nobility, & c. 


2d edit, 1720, vol. ii. p 722.) 
There's another proverb gives the Rump for his creſt, 
* But Alderman Atkins made ir a jeſt, 
„That of all kind of luck, ſh-t-n luck is the beſt.” 
Re-reſurrect, of the Rump, Loyal Songs, vol. II. No. x. p. 39. 
V. 879. Veſpaſian being dawb'd with durt, &c.) This 
and the five. following lines not in the two firſt editions of 
1664, added in 1674. The Corcyrans of old took a ſlovenly 
freedom, which occaſioned the proverb. 


* 


And from a ſcavinger did come 

To be a mighty prince in Rome : 

And why may not this foul addreſs 

Prefage in love the ſame ſucceſs ? 

Then let us ſtraight, to cleanſe our wounds, 88; 
Advance in queſt of neareſt Ponds; 

And after (as we firſt defign'd) - 

Swear Pve perform'd what ſhe enjoin'd. 


*Exeubepor Keprupa Ret mu Jearig : 
Libera Corcyra, Caca ubi libet : 
cum ſiznificamus libertatem quidvis agen di. 
Eraſmi Adagior. chil. IV. cant. i. prov. 3, 


Of this opinton Oliver Cromwell ſeems to have been, whe 
dawbed himſelf with fomething worſe, upon the revels kept 
by his ancle Sir Oliver Cromwell, for the entertainment of 
King James I.; for which his uncle ordered him the diſci- 
pline of the horſe-pond. See Heath's Flagellum: or, Life 
of Oliver Cromwell, edit. 1672. p. 18. 

V. 887, 888. And after (as we fir/t deſign' d) Swear I've 
perform'd what ſhe enjoin' d.] An honeſt reſolation truly, 
and a natural reſult from their ſophiſtical arguments in de- 
fence of Per jury, lately debated by the Knight and his 
Squire: the Knight reſolves to waſh his face, and dirty his 
conſcience : this is mighty agreeable to his politics, in which 


Hypocriſy ſeems to be the predominant principle: he wat 


no longer for reducing Ralpho to a whipping, but for de- 
ceiving the Widow, by forſwearing himfelt; and by the 
ſequel we find he was as good as his word. Part III. cants i. 
ver. 167, &c, Mr B. 


End of Canto Sæ cop, Part SECOND, 
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HUDIBRAS, 
CANTO THIRD. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


'The Knight, with various doubts poſſeſt, 
To win the Lady goes in queſt 

f Sidrophel, the Roſy-Crucian, 

To know the Defi” nies reſolution ; 


With whom Ving met, they both chop Logic, 


About the ſcience Aſtrologic ; 


Till falling from diſpute to fight, 
The Cong 'rer's worſted by the Knight. 


OUBTLESS the pleaſure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat: 


This whole Canto is deſigned to expoſe Aſtrologers, For- 
tune-tellers and Conjurers: in banter of whom Dr James 
Young (in his tract, entitled, Sidrophel Vapulans, &c. 1699. 
2. 35.) informs us, That in the pontiſicate of ſome ſuch 

holy father as Gregory VII. a lover of the black art, one 
« of the tribe craved of his Holineſs a protector, or patron- 
« faint for aſtrologers, like as other arts had: the good 
« pontiff, willing to oblige a faculty he loved well, gave 
« him the choice of all in St Peter's. The humble ſervant 
« of Urania, depending upon the direction of good ſtars to 


% a good angel, went to the choice hoodwinked, and grop- 


% ing among the images, the firſt he laid hold on was that 
« of the devil in combat with St Michael. Had he choſen 
« with his eyes open, he could not have met with a better 
« protector for ſo diabolical an art.“ 

Tas a cuſtom in Alexandria, formerly, for aſtrologers to 
pay a certain tribute, which they called foel's-pence, be- 
cauſe it was taken from the gains which aſtrologers made 
by their own ingenious folly, and * dotage of their 

VoL, Il, N 
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As hohen · on feel moſt delight, 
That leaſt perceive a Juggler's light ; 
And till the leſs they underſtand, 5 
The more th' admire his light of hand. 
Some with a noiſe, and greaſy light, 
Are ſnapt, as men catch Larks by night, 
Enſnar'd and hamper'd by the Soul, 
As nooſes by the Legs catch Fowl. 10 
Some with a Med'cine and Receipt, 
Are drawn to nibble at the Bait ; 
And though it be a two-foot Trout, 
?Tis with a ſingle hair pulPd out. 
Others believe no voice t an Organ 15 
So ſweet as Lawyer's in his Bar-gown ; 
Until with ſubtle cobweb-cheats, 
Th' are catch'd in knotted Law, like Nets; 
In which when once they are imbrangled, 
The more they ſtir, the more they're tangled; 20 
And while their Purſes can diſpute, 
There's no end of th' immortal ſuit. 
Others ſtill gape t' anticipate 
The cabinet-defigns of Fate, 
Apply to Wizards, to foreſee 25 
What ſhall, and what ſhall never be; 
And as thoſe Vultures do forbode, 
Believe events prove bad or god. 


admirers. Turkiſh Spy, vol. VIII. book iv. chap. To, See 
Judicial aſtrology expoſed by Cervantes, Don Quixote, vol. iii. 
chap. 25. | 

V. 3, 4. As lookers-on feel moſt delight, - That leaſt per- 
<eive a Juggler's light.] See the art of Juggling expoſed, 
Scot's Diſcovery of MIS book xiii. chap. 22, to 34 
Incluſive, 

V. 8. Are Jnapt, as men catch Larks by night.] By the 
Low-bell. See Bailey's Dictionary. 

V. 25. Apply to Wizards, &c., ] Run after, in the editions 
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Canto III. HU DIB RAS. 147 
A flam more ſenſeleſs than the Roguery 

Of old Aruſpicy and Aug'ry, 20 
That out of Garbiges of Cattle 

Preſag'd th' events of Truce or Battle; 

From flight of Birds, or Chickens pecking, 

Succeſs of great'ſt Attempts would reckon * 
Though Cheats, yet more intelligible, 35 
Than thoſe that with the Stars do fribble. 

This Hudibras by proot found true, 

As in due time and place we'll ſhew : 


V. 27. And as thoſe Vnltures do forbode.] Alluding to 
the opinion, that vultures repair, beforehand, to the place 
where battles will be fought. Of this opinion Pliny ſeems. 
to be, (Nat. Hiſt. ib, 10, cap. 6.) See a confutation of it, 
(Notes upon Creech's Lucretius 1714, vol. I. p. 366.) Theſe 
birds of prey have ſometimes devour'd one another. Vide 
Chronic, Chronicor, Politic. lib. 2. p. 115. 

V. 29. 3% A am more ſenſeleſs than the Roguery=OFf 
old Aruſpicy and Aug*ry.] See Dr Kennet's Roman Antiqui- 
ties, part 2. chap. 3. and 4. Chronic. Chronicor. Eecleſia/tic, 
lib. 2. p. 406. See Judicial Aſtrology expoſed, Sir Jahn 
Maundeville's Voyages and Travels, Edit. 1727. p. 199, 200. 
In the play, intitled, Two Noble Kinſmen, by Fletcher and 
Shakeſpeare, Act I. Edit. 1634. p. 2. from the beſt authori- 
ties both ancient and modern, by Dr James Young, Sidro- 
phel Vapulans, or Quack Aſtrologer toſs*d in a Blanket, from 
p. 20. to £2. incluſive. Spectator No. 105, and Augury ex- 
pos d, Scot's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, chap. 1. 6. 7. 8. 17, 
18. 19. 20. | 

V. 33. 34. From flight of Birds, and Chickens pecking, 
Succeſs of great /t Attempts would reckon.] See the opi- 
nions of the Romans in this caſe, Dr Kennet's Roman An- 
tiquities, part ii, chap. 3. and the folly of ſuch as were of 
this opinion expos'd, Ben Johnſon's Maſk of Augurs, vol. i. 
p. 88. Scot's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, book xi. p. 193, Cc. 
Spectator, No. 7. 

V. 35, 36, =yet more intelligible,-Than thoſe that with 
the Stars do fribble.] Gaſſendus (See his Vanity of Judi» 
clary Aſtrology, p. 106.) calls the whole art of Aſtrology a. 
myſterious nothing; a fiction more vain than vanity itſelf. 
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For he with Beard and Face made clean, 
Being mounted on his Steed agen; 40 
(And Ralpho got a cock-horſe too 
Upon his Beaſt, with much ado) 
Advanc'd on for the Widow's houſe, 
I' acquit himſelf, and pay his Vows ; 
When various Thoughts began to buſtle, a5 
And with his inward man to juſtle. 
He thought what Danger might accrue, 
If ſhe ſhould find he ſwore untrue: 
Or if his Squire or he ſhould fail, 
And not be punctual in their Tale; $0. 
It might at once the ruin prove 
Both of his Honour, Faith and Love :. 
But if he ſhould forbear to go, 
She might conclude h' had broke his Vow ; 
And that he durſt not now for ſhame $3 
Appear in Court to try his Claim, 
This was the pen' worth of his Thought, 
To paſs Time, and uneaſy Trot, 
Quoth he, In all my paſt Adventures, N 
J ne'er was ſet ſo on the tenters, 60 
Or taken tardy with Dilemma, 
That ev*ry way I turn does hem me, 


V. 45, 46. When various thoughts began te buſtle, - And 
with his inward man 10 juſt le.] New ſcruples begin ts 
ſpring up in the Knight's brain: it is correſpondent with 
his character to be perpetually troubled with caſes of con- 
ſcience, and accordingly the Poet has drawn him ſo from 
the beginning to the end of the Poem. (Mr B.) 

V. 57. This was the pes worth of his Thought.] The 
ſum or whole of it. F 

V. 61. Or taken tardy with Dilemma.] An argument in 
logic, confifting of two or more propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed; 
that, deny which you will of them, you will be prefled ; and, 
grant which you will of them, the concluſion will involve 
you in diflicultics not eaſy to be got over. 


0 
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And with inextricable doubt 

Beſets my puzzled Wits about : 

For tho' the Dame has been my bail, 6s 
To free me from enchanted Jail; 

Yet as a Dog, committed cloſe 

For ſome offence, by chance breaks looſe, 

And quits his Clog; but all ia vain, . 

He ſtill draws after him his Chain : 70 
80 though my Ancle ſhe has quitted, 

My Heart continues ſtill committed: 

And like a'baiPd and mainpriz'd Lover, . 

Altho' at large, I am bound over. 

And when 1 ſhall appear in Court, 75 
To plead my Cauſe, and anſwer for't, . 

Unleſs the judge do partial prove, 

What will become of Me and Love? 

For if in our account we vary, 

Or but in circumſtance: miſcarry ; go 
Or if ſhe put me to ſtrict proof, 

And make me pull my Doublet off, 

To ſhew, by evident record, 

Writ on my fkin, I've kept my word, 

How can I &er expect to have her, 85 
Having demurr'd unto her favour ? 

But Faith, and Love, and Honour loſt; 

Shall be reduc'd t' a Knight 0 th' Poſt : 

Belide, that {ripping may prevent 

What I'm to prove by Argument; 90 


V. 73. And like à bail'd and mainpriz'd Lover. ] Al- 
luding to his being freed from the ſtocks by his miſtreſs. 
Se Bail and Mainprize, Jacob's Law Dictionary. 

V. 88. — Knight o' th* Poſt.] One who for hire will 


ſwear before a magiſtrate, or in a court of judicature, whats - 
ſaever you would have him. See Bailey's Dictionary, folio 


edit, . 


N 3- 


250 N UD IB RAS. Putll, 
And juſtify I have a Tail, |, 

And that way too my Proof may fail. 

Oh! that Ic ou'd enucleate, 

And ſolve the Problem of my Fate; 

Or find, by Necromantic Art, 9s 
How far the Deſt'nies take my part: 
For if I were not more than certain 

To win, and wear her, and her Fortune, 
Fd go no farther in this Courtſhip, 

To hazard Soul, Eſtate, and Worſhip ; 
For though an Oath obliges not, 

Where any thing is to be got, 

{As thou haſt prov'd) yet tis profane, 
And ſinful, when men ſwear in vain. 


V. 95. Or find by Necromantic Art.] Necromancy way 
an art or act of cow *®unicating with devils, and doing ſur- 
priſing feats by the. ſſiſtance; and particularly by calling 
up the dead. See a remarkable inſtance in the famous ro- 
mance of Heliodorus biſhop of Tricca, Aethiopicor. lib. vi, 
p. 300, &c, edit. Lag duni 1611. 

V. 96. How far the De/t* nies take my part.] Of all the 
ſcruples and qualms of conſcience that have hitherto per- 
plex'd our Knight, it muſt be confeſs'd that theſe with 
which he is now aſſaulted are the moſt rational, and 5 
grounded: his fears are juſt, and his arguments unanſwer- 
able; and the dilemma with which he is encumber'd makes 
him naturally wiſh. that all his doubts were remov'd by a 
prognoſtication of his future fortune, Ralpho underſtand» 
ing the Knight's mind, takes this opportunity to mention 
Sidrophel, who from this occaſion is happily introduced into 
the Poem. (Mr B.) 

V. 103, 104, —yef *tis profane,—And ſinful, when men 
ſwear in vain. ] Theſe wretched hypocrites, though perjury 
was with them a venial fin, when it ſerv'd their purpoſe, 
as appears from the foregoing Canto, and indeed from all 
the impartial hiſtorians of thoſe times; yet to carry an 
ontward face of religion, they were very punctual in the 
puniſhment of profane and common ſwearing : and accord» 
ing to Sir Robert Howard (Committee, &c. act II. ſcene i. 
p. 53.) were more ſevere in the puniſhment of ſwearing 


Ento lM, HUDIBRA Ss 151 


Quoth Ralph, Not far from hence doth dwell rog 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 


than curſing: for when Teague was puniſh'd twelvepence 
for an oath, he aſk'd what he ſhould pay for a curſe ? They 
faid, Sixpence, He then threw down fixpence, and curſed 
the Committee, 

V. 106. 4 cunning man, hizht Sidrophel.] William Lilly, 
the famous aſtrologer of thoſe times, who in his yearly al- 
manacs foretold victories for the Parliament with as much 
certainty as the preachers did in their ſermons; and all, or 
moſt part of what is aſcribed to him, either by Ralpho or 
the Poet, the reader will find verified in his letter (if we may 
believe it), wrote by himſelf to Elias Aſhmole, Efq, and 
printed a few years ago for E. Curl, J. Pemberton, and W. 
Taylor, bookſellers in London. In this letter, or hiſtory of 
his own life, we find an account of ſeveral of his predic» 
tions, (ſuch as happened to hit right, not ſuch as failed), 
and what encouragement he had from the Parliament and 
others : but when he tound that the authority of Parliament 
began to ſink, and the power of the army to increaſe, he 
was as ready to predict againſt the Parliament, as before he 
was for it; though he began to do fo almoſt too ſoon for his 
own ſecurity > for he tells us, (p. 69.) that in the year 1650, 
he wrote, ** That the Parliament (meaning the Rump),. 
{© ſtood upon a tottering foundation, and that the common» 
« alty and ſoldiery would join againſt them.“ For this he 
was taken up by a meflenger, carried before a committee of 
Parliament, and ſhewed the words of his almanac : but has 
ving notice before-hand of whar was intended againſt him, 
he had got that leaf new printed, and thoſe obnoxious words 
left out: ſo he denied the almanac to be his, and pulled 
half a dozen out of his pocket, which were without that 
paſſage, agd ſaid this was a ſpurions impreſſion, in which 
ſame enemies had put in thoſe words in order to ruin him : 
(Life, p. 70.) in which he was ſeconded by a friend in the 
committee, who enlarged upon the great ſervices he had 
done the Parliament: (Life, p. 71.) notwithſtanding which, 
he was kept a priſoner in the meſſenger's hand near a fort» 
night, and then releaſed, What he had ſaid of the Rump 
was at the inſtance of ſome of Cromwell's party: he lived 
to the year 1681, being then near eighty years of age, and: 
publiſhed predicting almanacs to his death. He was ſuc- 
eceded by Henry Coley, a tailor by wade, his amanuenſis; 
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That deals in Deſtiny's dark Counſels, 

And ſage Opinious of the Moon ſells; 

To whom all People, far and near, a 
On deep importances repair; 119 
When Bra(s and Pewter hap to ſtray, 

And Linen ſlinks out of the way: 

When Geeſe and Pullen are fduc'd, 

And Sows of ſucking Pigs are chows'd ; . 


When Cattle feel indiſpoſition, 113 


And need th' opinion of Phyſieian; 


(ſee Life, p. 109.) and after him came John Partridge, who, 
ſome thing more than thirty years ago, was ſo expoſed and 
ridiculed for his predictions by Iſaac Bickeritaff, Eſq; (ſee 
Fatler, No. 1, 39, 118, 124, 216.) I know of no one ſince 
that has publiſhed prophetic almanacs. (Dr B.) See a re- 
markable account of Lilly in Mr Kearne's Life of Mr Au- 
thony Wood, p. 505, 506, 507. 

V. 111, 112, When Braſs and Pewter hap to ſtray, — And 
Linen flinks out f the way.] Sir John Birkenhead banters 
Killy upon this head: (Paul's Churchyard, cent. f. claſs i. 
1. 12.) «© Pancirollz-Medela, a way to-find things loſt, by 
W. Lilly; with a clavis to his book, or the art of his art, 
„by Mrs Mary Frith,”” 

This was an old pretence, made mention of by Wierus, 
(De Preſtigiis Dæmonum, lib. vi. cap. 2.) Plerigque inſu- 
per maxi Pythonis piriti inflati, artem divieandi profi- 
tentur, et res perditas quis ſuffuratus fuerit, aut ubi e 
recondite ſint, et alia abdita, vel etiam ancipitia ſe ma- 
nifeſtare poſſe j actant. And Mr Scott mentions ſome of the 
charms made uſe of to find out a thief, Diſcovery of Witch- 
craft, b. 12. ch. xvii. p. 260, 261, 262, 

But the moſt whimſical is the charm of Sir John, or the 


Nrieſt, to diſcover-the perſons. who ſtole the miller's eels; 


in which the Prieſt was a party concerned. 


He went into the pulpit, and with his ſurplus on his back, 
and his ſtole about his neck, he pronounced theſe words, 


| Gee book xii. p. 265.) 

All you that have ſtolen the miller's eels, 

% Laudate Dominum de celis ; 

« And all they [we] that have conſented therets; 
* Bexedicanus Domino,” 


* 


df 
= 


Canto III. H U DI BR AS. 133 


When Murrain reigns in Hogs or Sheep, 

And Chickens languiſh of the Pip ; 

When Yeaſt and outward means do fail, 

And have no pow'r.to work on Ale; 12 
When Butter does refuſe to come, 

And Love proves croſs and humourſome; 

To him with Queſtions, and with Urine, 

They for Diſcov'ry flock, or Curing. 


V. 121. When Butter does refuſe to come.) ©* When a; 
country wench (ſays Mr Selden, Table-Talk, p. 120. J. 
« cannot get her butter to come, ſhe ſays, The witch is in 
the churn. This is bantered by Mr Cotton, Virgil Tra- 
veſtie, book iv. p. 117. 

„ She call'd to waſh, and, do you think! 

% The water turn'd as black as ink; 

« And that by chance being cherming day, 

« Her cream moſt ſtrangely turn'd to whey. 

« This Dido ſaw, but would by no means 

« Tell her own ſiſter of the omens.“ | 
See Spectator, No. 117. 

Mr Scott (ſee Diſcovery of Witchcraft, book 12.) obſerves, 
farther, , ** That when the country people ſee. that butter 
* cometh not, then get. they out of the ſuſpected witch's. 
© houſe a little butter, whereof muſt be made three balls in 
* the name of the Holy Trinity; and ſo if they be put inte, 
« the churn, the butter will preſently come, and the witch- 
« craft will ceaſe; but if you put a little ſugar and ſoap 
into the cherme among the cream, the butter will never 
* come.“ 

Mr Webſter (ſce Diſplay of Witchcraft, book xii. ch. 21. 
p: 281.) aſſigns natural cauſes for its not coming, with the 
methods to make it come. 

V. 122, 123. And Love proves croſs and humourſome ;— 
To him with Queſtions, and with Urine. ] This is hinted at 
by Sir Robert Howard, (Committee-Man, act i. p. 19.) Ruth 
tells Arabella the heireſs, (whom Mr Day, the committee» 
man, had got into his cuſtody), ** That Mr and Mrs Day had. 
* ſent to Lilly, and his learning being built: upon what, 
* people would have him to ſay, ke has told for certain, 

© that Abel their ſon muſt have a rich — and that 
* muſt be you.“ 


24 HU DIB RAS. Part II. 


Quoth Hudibras, This Sidrophel 123 
Tve heard of; and ſhou'd like it well, 
If thou canſt prove the Saints have freedom 
To go to Sorc'rers when they need em 

Says Ralpho, There's no doubt of that; 
Thoſe Principles I quoted late, 139 


And Lilly confeſſes, (Hiſtory of his Life and Times, p. 95.) 
„That many people of the poorer ſort frequented his lodg 
« ing, many whereof were ſo civil, that when they brought 
vaters, viz. urines, from infected people, (in 1665), they 
« would ſtand at a diſtance.“ 

V. 127, 128, If thou can/t prove the Saints have free 
dom To go to Sorc*rers when they need em.] See Don 
Quixote's ſcruple in this reſpect, vol, III. chap. 25. This 
queſtion is argued in a book entitled, De Veneficis, per 
Lambertum Daneum, anno 1574, cap. 6. Utrum liceat 
„ homini Chriſtiano ſortiariorum opera et auxilio in mor- 
& bo aliiſque rebns uti?'” Who determines, p. 120. in the 
negative. Quamobrem hoc fit tandem concluſum et ei. 
* fectum ex. ſuperioribus: neque debere, neque opportere 
& ſortiariorum opera uti, niſi et ipſi in eorum numero eſſe 
« velimus. 

Conſtantine the Great ſeems to he more favourable in his 
@pinion in che following law: 

« Nullus vero criminationibus implicanda ſant remedia 
% humanis quaeſita corporibus, aut in agreſtibus locis inno- 
« center adliibita ſuffragia, ne maturis vindemiis metue- 
4 rentur imbres, aut ventis, grandiniſque lapidatione qua- 
« terentur: quibus non cujuſquam ſalus et aeſtimatio laede- 
« retur; ſed quorum proficerent actus, ne divina munera, 
te et labores hominum ſternerentur.“ Cod. Juſtinian. lib. 9, 
fit. xvii. . 4. 

Sir John Birkenhead (Paul's Churchyard, cent. ii. cla. 9. 
ſect. 179.) puts this query, Whether the Reformers of this 
« time may ſafely trade in magic? Becauſe Luther and Dr 
4% Fauſtns taught both in the ſame town. 

And Lilly, when he and Booker had an audience of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, obſerved, That he hoped the art was law: 
ful, and agreeable to God's word. Life, p. 57. and Gene- 
2 — Dictionary, vel. VII. p. 83. See Spectator, 


Gunto NT, HUDIBRAS ugg 


Prove that the Godly may alledge 

For any thing their Privilege; 

And to th' dev'i Hñimſelf may go, 

If they have Motives thereunto. 

For as thefe is a War between . 1431 
The Dev'l and them, it is no Sin, 

It they by ſubtle ſtratagem 

Make uſe of him, as he does them. 

Has not this preſent Parliament 

A Ledger to the Devil ſeat, 140 
Fully impower'd to treat about 

Finding revolted Witches out ? 

And has not he, within a year, 

Hang'd threeſcore of 'em in one Shire? 

Some only for not being drown'd, 145 
And ſome for ſitting above ground 


V. 139, 140. Has not this preſent Parliament—A Ledger 
to the Devil ſent *] Ledger-ambaſſadors were not more an- 
cient than the year 1500, as Mr Anſtis obſerves from Gro» 
tius, Regiſter of the Garter, part 1. p. 394. 

V. 143, 144. And has not he within a year,-Hang'd 
threeſcore of them in one Sh/iire ?] Hopkins, the noted 
witch- inder for the aſſociated counties, hanged threeſcore 
ſulpected witches in one year in the county of Suffolk. See 
Dr Hutchinſon's Hiſtorical Eſſay on Witchcraft, p. 37, 38. 

Dr Meric Caſaubon, in his Preface to Dr Dee's Book of 
Spirits, obſerves, That nine hundred men and women ſuffer- 
ed in Lorain for witchcraft in the compaſs of a few years: 
and Ludovicus Paramo, that the Inquiſition, within the 
ſpace of one hundred and fifty years, has burnt thirty thous» 
land witches. Baker's Hiſtory of the Inquiſition, p. 186, 

But our enthuſiaſts much exceeded both. Mr Ady ſays, 
that in Scotland ſome thouſands were burnt in thoſe times. 
(Dr Huchinſon, p. 38.) I have ſomewhere ſeen an account 
of betwixt three and four thouſand that ſuffered in the 
King's dominions, from the year 1640 to the King's reſto- 
ration. See a remarkable incident of this kind in Bretagne, 
a province of France. Turkiſh Spy, vol. IV. book iv. lets 
ter 9, 


V. 145, Some only for not being drown'd,] This was ane 
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A. HU D II RAS. Path, 


Whole Days and Nights upon their Breeches, 
And feeling pain, were hang'd for Witches; 
And ſome for putting Knaviſh tricks 

Upon Green Geeſe, and Turky-Chicks, 59 
Or Pigs, that ſuddenly deceaſt 

Of griefs unnat ral, as he gueſt ; 

Who after prov'd himſelf a Witch, 

And made a rod for his own Breech. 


ther method of trial, by water-ordeal, of which Mr Sc 
ebſerves, from divers writers, (book 13. chap. ix. p. 303 
That a woman above the age of fifty years being bound 
hand and foot, her cloaths being upon her, and being ll 
down ſoftly in the water, ſinketh not in a long time, ſon 
ſay not at all. Dr Hutchinſon ſomewhere obſerves, That ut 
one in ten can ſink in this poſition of their bodies: ani 
(p. 55.) © That we can no more convict a witch upon the 
« tricks of ſwimming, ſcratching, touching, or any othe 
« ſach experiments, than we may comvict a thief upon tle 


„ trial of the ſieve and ſheers. 


W. 146, 147, 148. And ſome for ſitting abeve grouni- 
N hole Days and Nights upon their Breeches,— And fetl- 
ing pain, were hang'd for Witches.F Alluding to one 


the methods of trial made uſe of in thuſe days, mentionel 


by Dr Hutchinſen, (Hiſtorical Eſſay, p. 63.) “Do but imagine 
4% (ſays he) a poor creature, under all the weakneſs and iy 


4 firmities of old age, ſet like a fool in the middle af: 


« room, with the rabble of ten towns around about he 
© houſe; then her legs tied acroſs, that all the weight d 
«« her body might reſt upon her ſeat : by that means, aft 
«« ſome hours that the circulation of the blood would it 
* much ſtopped, her fitting would beas painful as the wooden 
« horſe: then ſhe muſt continue in her pain four-and-twet- 
*«« ty hours without either fleep or meat. And ſince thi 
as their ungodly way of trial, what wonder was it, il 


when they were weary of their lives, they confeſſed mt 
ny tales that would pleaſe them, and ſometimes tir 


« knew not what ?** See ſome remarkable methods of trii 


from Mr Whitelock's Memorials. Impartial Examinatio 
of Mr Neal's Fourth Volume of the Hiſtory of the Puritans 


p. 97, 98, 99, 100. And in Reginald Scott's Diſcovery 


Witchcraft, book II. chapter xii, p. 37, Cc. publiſhedil 


1584, 
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Fanto III. HUDIBRAS , 137 


Did not the devil appear to Martin 155 
Luther in Germany, for certain? 

And wou'd have gull'd him with a trick, 

But Mart. was too too politik. 

Did he not help the Dutch to purge 

At Antwerp, their Cathedral Church? 160 


v. 153, 154. Who after prov'd himſelf a Mitch, — And 
made @ rod for his own breech. ]“ Theſe two verſes (ſays 
Dr Hutchinſon, Hiſtorical Eflay, pag. 65.) relate to that 
«which I have often heard, that Hopkins went on ſearch- 
ing and ſwimming the poor creatures, till ſome gentle» 
« men, out of indignation at the barbarity, took him and 
« tied his own thumbs and toes, as he uſed to tie others ; 
« and when he was put into the water, he himſelf — 
as they did. This cleared the country of him, and it was 
« a great deal of pity that they did not think of the expe- 
« riment ſooner. 

V. 155, 156. Did not the devil appear to Martin—Lu- 
ther in Germany, for certain ?] Luther, in his Menſalia, 
{peaks of the devil's appearing to him frequently, and how 
he uſed to drive him away by ſcoffing and jeering him; for 
ke obſerves that the devil, being a proud ſpirit, cannot 
hear to be contemned and ſcoffed : ** I often (ſays he, p. 381.) 
« ſaid to him, Devil, I have bewrayed my breeches, canſt 
thou ſmell that?“ Dr B. 

And yet ſome Popiſn writers (ſee Epiſtle to the Reader, 
prefixed to the tranſlation of Henry Stephens's Apology for 
Herodotus, 1607. p. 3. from Cockleus, Staphylus, &c.) af. 
firm, that Luther was begot by an Incubus, and ſtrangled 
by the devil. Vide etiam Wolfii Lectien. Memorab. Ann. 
1550. Par. Poſt. p. 593. 

Mr Oldham alludes to this aſperſion, (Third Satird againſt 
the Jeſuits, ) 

« Make Luther monſter, by a fiend bene, 
With wings, and tail, and cloven foot.“ 

V. 159. Did he not help the Dutch, &c.] * In the be · 
ginniag of the civil wars of Flanders, the common people 
of Antwerp, in a tumult, broke open the cathedral church 
td demoliſh images and ſhrines; and did fo much miſchief 
in a ſmall time, that Strada writes there were ſeveral de- 
vils ſeen very buſy among them, otherwiſe it had been im- 

vor. II. 0 
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138 ET OTB RA'S. : Part]; 


Sing catches to the Saints at Maſcon, 

And tell them all they came to aſk him ? 
Appear in divers ſhapes to Kelly, 

And ſpeak i' th' Nun of Loudon's belly? 

Meet with the Parliament's Committee, 165 
At Woodſtock on a pers' nal treaty ? 


poſſible. Strad. de Bello Belgico. dec. I. lib, i. pag. 154, 

edit. Rome, 1640. 

V. 161. Sing catches to the Saints at Maſcon.] * This 
devil delivered his oracles in verſe, which he ſung to tunes, 
and made ſeveral lampoons upon tlie Hugonets. 
There was a treatiſe called, The Devil of Maſcon : or, The 
true Relation of the chief Things, which an unclean Spirit 
ſaid at Maſcon in Burgundy, in the Houſe of Mr Frances 
Perreaud, Miniſter of the reformed Church in the ſaid 
Town. Written by the ſaid Perreaud ſoon after the Appa- 
rition, which was in the Year 1612, but not publiſhed til! 
the Year 1653, forty one Years after the Thing was ſaid to 
be done. Tranſlated by Peter du Moulin, at the Requeſt of 
'Mr Boyle. See Webſter's Diſplay of ſuppoſed Witchcraft, 
chap. xvi. p. 293. 
V. 163. Appear in divers, &c.] * The Hiſtory of Dr Dee 
and the devil, publiſhed by Mer. Caſaubon. Iſaac Fill pre- 
bendary of Canterbury has a large account of all tlioſe 
paſſages; in which the ſtile of the true and falſe angels ap- 
-pears to be penned by one and the ſame perſon, 

v. 164. And ſpeak i' th' Nun of London's belly ?] The 
nun of Loudon in France, and all her tricks, have been ſeen 
by many perſons of quality of this nation, yet living, who 
have made many very good obſervations upon the French 
book written upon that occaſion. Vide Hiftoire de Diable 
de Loudun, ou de la Poſſeſſion de Religieuſe Urſulines, et 
de la Condemnation et du Supplice D'Urbain Grandiere 
Cure de la meme Fille: Aſtral. et Mag. gvo, No. 14137, 
Catal. Bibliotheca Harleian. vol. 2. Vide No. 14300. 

V. 165, 166. Meet with the Parliament's, Committee,- 
At Wood/ftock——] * A committee of the Long Parliament, 
ting in the King's Houſe in Woodſtock-park, were ter- 
rified with ſeveral apparitions, the particulars whereof 
«were then the news of the whole nation. See the Nar- 
rative at large, Dr Plot's Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, 
. 214, G. 


«„ „„ ww © „„ 
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At Sarum take a Cavalier 

P th! Cauſe's ſervice Priſoner ? 

As Withers in immortal rhime- 

Has regiſter'd to after-time. 170 
Do not our great Reformers uſe * 

This Sidrophel to forebode News; 


V. 167. At Sarum, &c.] * Withers has a long ſtory in 
This doggerel, of a ſoldier of the King's army, who being a pri- 
ſoner at Saliſbury, and drinking a health to the devil upon 
his knees, was carried away by him through a ſingle pane 
The 'of glaſs. 

y. 169. As Withers in immortal rhime, &c.] This Withers 


wh was a Puritanical officer in the Parliament-army, and a 
ſaid great pretender to poetry, as appears from his poems euu- 
merated by A. Wood, (Athen. Oxon. vol. i. cob. 274, Gc. 
5 iſt edit.), but ſo bad a poet, that when he was taken pri- 
40 ſoner by the Cavaliers, Sir John Denham, the poet, (ſore 
g of of whoſe lands at Egham in Surry Withers Rad got into his 
ut clutches), deſired his Majeſty not to hang him; becauſe ſo 
long as Withers lived, Denham would nct be accc.unted the 
worſt poet in England, Wood, ibid. cel. 274. Bp Kennet's 
Dex Regiſter and Chronicle, p. 694. 
Fe V. t, 172. Do not cur great Reformers uſe—This Si- 
hoſe drophel to forebode News ?] Hear, O Reader | one of theſe 
&. great Reformers thus canting forth the ſervices of Lilly, 
Lou do not know the many ſervices this man hath done 
The « for the Parliament theſe many years, or how many times, 
ſeen * in our great diſtrefſes, we applying unto him, he hath 
who « refreſhed our languiſhing expectations; he never failed. 
nch «us of a comfort in our moſt unhappy diutreſſe I aſſure 
able you his writings have kept up the {pirits b .th of the ſol- 
*. % diery, the honeſt people of this nation, and many of us 


“% parliament-men.“ See Lilly's Life, p71, Mr B. 
1375 Lilly was one of the cloſe committee to conſult about the 
King's execution, (ſee Mr Echard's Hiſtory of England, 


e vol. ii. p. 64 .), and, for pay, foretold things in favour of 
ent, all parties, as has been before obſerved, the truth of which 
ter. is confirmed from the following paſſage, in a letter of In- 
reof telligence to Secretary Thurloe from Bruges, Sept. 29, 1656. 
oy (Thurloe's State Papers, vol. V. p. 431.) Lilly, that rogue, 
at 4 


who lives by Strand-bridge, hath ſent a letter unto Sir 
* Edward Walker, who is one of his Majeſty's ſecretaries, 
0 2 
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To write of Victories next year, 
And Caſtles taken yet i' th? Air? 


« who is alſo an aſtrologer, to wiſh them to have a good 
1 heart, and be couragious. He was confident, and foreſaw 
by art, that the King and his adherents would be reſtored 
in the year $57 to the throne and kingdom of England: 
and hereupon they depend mach, becauſe ſuch a prophet 
faith it, who hath rightly propheſied of the former King's 
«« death; ſo he muſt needs have an infallible prophecy of 
this man's reitoration. 

V. 173. To write of Vidtories next year.] Mr Butler 
(Memoirs of the years 1649-50, Remains) has expos d his ig- 
norance in the following words: O (ſays he) the infal- 
libility of Zrra-Pater Lilly! The wizard perhaps may 
% do mach at hot-eockles, and blind man's buff; but ] duſt 
«© undertake to poze him in a riddle, and his intelligence 
«in a dog in a wheel: an overturn'd ſalt is a ſurer pro- 
e phet, the fieve and ſheers are oracles to him: a whining 
pig ſees further into a ftorm ; rats will prognoſticate the. 
«« ruin of a kingdom with more certainty : and as for pal- 
«« meſtry, a gipſcy, or a DERRIC (See the word D. E. R. I. c. 
««< explain'd, Gruteri Fax Art. Tom I. cap. iii. p. 322.) 
«© may be his tutor: the wittal is cuckolded over and over, 
and yet the OEdipus is blind; like the old witch, who 
„ being conſulted to diſcover a thief, could not diſcover 
„who had ſh--t at her own door. Indeed he is excellent 
at foretelling things paſt; and calculates the deputy's 
«© nativity after he is beheaded: and by ſtarting a pro- 
«« phecy, he excites the credulous vulgar to fulfil it: Thus 
% can he antidate Cromwell's malice, depoſe the King five 
«« years beforehand, and inſtruct Ralph how to be damned. 
© Impious villain, to make the ſpheres. like the affociated 
«© counties, and the heavenly houſes, ſo many lower houſes, 
„ fix a guilt upon the ſtars, and perſuade the planets were 
rebels, as if it were a ſequeſtration ſtar, or any conſtel- 
lation looked like a committee. His reputation was loſt 
upon the falſe prognoſtic on the echpſe, that was to happen 
on the 29th of March 1652, commonly called Blick Monday, 

in which his predictions not being fully anſwered, Mr Heath 
obſerves, (Chronicle, p. 210.) ** That he was regarded no 
more for the future, than one of his own worthleſs a“ 
„% manacs.” Dr James Young (Sidrophel vapulans) makes 
the iollowing remark upon kim; © I have (ſays he) read 
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Of battles fought at Sea, and ſhips 175 
Sunk two years hence the laſt eclipſe ? 

A total o'erthrow giv'n the King 

In Cornwall, Horſe and Foot, next Spring? 

And has not he point-blank foretold 

Whatſ'c'er the cloſe Committee would? + 180 


« all Lilly's almanacs, from forty to ſixty, in the holy time 
« of that great rebellion, to which he was acceflary ; and 
« find him always the whole breadth of heaven wide from 
te truth; ſcarce one of his predictions verified, but 2 thou- 
« ſand contrary-wiſe: it's hard that a man ſhooting at 
« rovers ſo many years together, ſhould never hit the 
« right mark.“ See Sir Edward Walker's Hiſtorical Collec- 
tions, publiſhed 1707. p. 227, Se. 

V. 174. And Caſtles taken yet i” th Air?] A ſneer pro- 
bably upon the report publiſhed in 1642, in a tract entitled, 
A great wonder in Heaven, ſhewing the late Apparitions 
and prodigious Noiſes of War and Battles ſeen at Edgehill, 
near Keinton in Northamptonſhire—Certified under the 
hands of William Wood, Eſq; Juſtice of the Peace in the 
ſaid County, Samuel Marſhall, Preacher of God's Word at 
Keinton, and other Perſons of Quality. London, printed 
for Thomas Jackſon, Jan. 23d Anno Dom. 1642, penes me. 

In the 36th year of the reign of Edward the III. Ralph 
Higden ſays (ſee Polychronicon tranſlated by Treviza, lib. 
lt. chaps. i. fol. 317. b.) there appeared both in England 
and France, and many other places, two caſtles in the air, 
out of which iſſued two hoſts of armed men, the one clothed 
in white, the other in black. 

V. 179, 180. And has not he point-blank foretold—What- 
fe'er the cloſe Committee would? ] The Parliament took a 
ſure way to ſecure all prophecies, prodigies, and aimanae 
news from ſtars, Cc. in favour of their own ſide, by ap- 
pointing a licenſer thereof, and ftrictly forbidding and pu- 
niſhing all ſuch as were not licenſed, Their man for this 
purpoſe was the famous Booker, an aftrologer, fortune- tel- 
ler, almanac-maker, &*c, See V. 1093 of this Canto, and 
the note thereon. See alſo a note upon Part i. Canto II. 
V. 650. The words of his licence in Ruſhworth, are very 


remarkable, For mathematics, almanacs, and prognoſti- - _ * 


cations. If we may believe Lilly, both he and Booker did 
— and lm well for their friends the Parlia- 
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Made Mars and Saturn for the Cauſe, 
The Moon for fundamental Laws, 


ment. He tells us, When he applied for a licence for his 
MNerlinus Anglicus Junior, (in April 1644.) Booker won. 
«« dercd at the book, made many impertinent obliterations, 
* framed many objections, and ſwore it was not poſſible to 
5 diſtinguiſh between a king and parliament, and at lat 
„licenſed it according to his own fancy. Lilly delivered 
it to the printer, who being an arch Preſbyterian, had 
7e five of the miniſters to inſpect it, who could make no- 
* thing of it, but ſaid it mi ight be printed: for in that lie 
** meddled not with their Dagon.“ (Lilly's Life, p. 44.) 
Which oppoſition to Lilly's book aroſe from a jealouſy, that 
he was not then thoroughly in the parliament's intereſt: 
which was true, for he frankly confeſſes, „ That till the 
year 1643, he was more Cavalier than Reundhead, and ſo 
% taken notice of; but after that, he engaged body and 
*<£ ſoul in the cauſe of the Parliament.” (Life, p. 45.) Af. 
terwards we find (among other curious particulars) that 
when there was a difference between the army and parlia - 
ment, he and Booker were carried in a coach with four 
horſes to Windſor, (Where the army's head quarters then 
were) were feaſted in a garden, where General Fairfax 
lodg'd, who bid them kindly welcome, and entered into a 
conference with them; (Life, p. 57.) That when Colcheſter 
yas beſieged, Booker and himſelf were ſent for, where they 
encouraged the ſoldiers, aſſuring them (by figures) that the 
town would ſhortly ſurrender; that they were well enter- 
tained at the head quarters two days. (Life, p. 67; 68.) That 
in Ohver's prote&orſhip, all the ſoldiers were friends to 
Lilly; and the day of one of their fights in Scotland, a ſol- 
dier ſtood up with his Anglicus in his hand, and as the 
troops paſſed by him, read that month's prediction aloud, 
{aying, Lo, hear what Lilly ſaith ; you are in this month 
„ promiſed victory; Fight it out, brave boys.“ (Lilly's life, 
p- 83.) Mr B. 

V. 181,187, Made Mars, &c. Made all the Royal 
Stars recant. ] The hidden ſatire of this is extremely fine: 
by the ſeveral planets and ſigns here recapitulated, are 


meant the ſeveral leaders of the Parliament-army who took 


the covenant; as Eflex and Fairfax, by Mars and Saturn. 
But the laſt—Made- all the Royal Stars recant, &c. evi- 


dently alludes to Charles, Elector-palatine of the Rhine, and 


King Charles II. who both took the covenant, My /. 


I. 
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The Ram, the Bull, and Goat declare 
Againſt the book of Common- Pray'r? 
The Scorpion take the Proteſtation, 185 
And Bear engage for Reformation? 
Made all the Royal Stars recant, 
Compound, and take the Covenant? 
Quoth Hudibras, The caſe is clear, 
The Saints may ' mploy a Conjurer; 199: 
As thou haſt prov'd it by their Practice; 
No arg'ment like matter of fact is: 


And we are beſt of all led to 


Men's Principles, by what they do. 

Then let us ſtrait advance 1n queſt 195 
Of this profound Gymnoſophilt ; 

And as the Fates and he adviſe, 

Purſue, or wave this Enterprize. 

This ſaid, he turn'd about his ſteed, 

And eftſoons on th' adventure rid; 2.00” 
Where leave we him and Ralph a while, f 
And to the Conj'rer turn our ſtile, | 

To let our Reader underſtand 

What's uſeful of him before-hand. 

He had been long t'wards Mathematics, 203 
Optics, Philoſophy, and Statics, | 
Magic, Horoſcopy, Aſtrology, 

And was old Dog at Phyfiology : 
But, as a Dog that turns the ſpit, 
Beſtirs himſelf, and plies his feet 210 


V. 196. —=Gymnoſophiſt.]. Vide Je. et Fra. Pici Mi- 
ran da læ op. paſi m. Chambers's Cyclopaedia; and their me- 
thod of educating their diſciples, Spectator, No. 337. 

V. 205. He had been long t'wards Mathematics.) See 
J. Tay lor's poem entitled, A Figure-Flinger: or, Conzning 
cunning Man, Works, p. 12, Gruteri Fax. Art. tem. VEs- 
Part il, p. 536, 537» a 
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To climb the Wheel, but all in vain, 

Nis own weight brings him down again ;- 

And till he's in the ſelf-ſame place 

Where at his ſetting out he was: 

So in the Circle of the Arts 21; 
Did he advance his nat'ral parts; 

Till falling back (till, for retreat, 

He fell to Juggle, Cant, and Cheat: 

For as thoſe fowls that live in water 

Are never wet, he did but ſmatter: 210 
Wbatc'er he labour'd to appear, 

His underſtanding ſtill was clear, 

Yet none a deeper knowledge boaſted, 

Since old Hodg Bacon, and Bob Groſted. 


V. 209, 210, 21t, 212, 213, 214. But, @s a Dog that turn; 
the ſpit,-Beftirs himſelf, and plies his feet—To climb ti: 
Wheel, but alk in vain,—His own weight brings him down 
again ;—And till he's in the ſelf-ſame place=Where at 
his ſetting out he was.] Mr Prior's imitation of this ſimile 
is very beantiful, and I think an improvement of it. 

„% Dear Thomas, didft thou never pop 
„Thy head into a Tinman's ſhop? 
«© There, Thomas, didſt thou never ſee, 


«« (*'Tis but by way of ſimile), 


« A ſquirrel ſpend his little rage 

„% In jumping round a rolling cage F 

„The cage, as either fide turns up, 

66 Striking a ring of bells a- top. | 

*« Mov'd in the orb, pleas'd with the chimes, 

The fooliſh creature thinks he chmbs: 

«« But here or there, turn wood or wire, 

« He never gets two inches higher.“ (Mr B.) 

. 224. Since old Hedę Bacon, ]“ Roger Bacon, common · 

ly called Friar Bacon, lived in the reign of our Edward J. 
and, for ſome little ſkill he had in the mathematics, was by 
the rabble accounted a conjurer, and had the ſottiſh ſtory 
of the Brazen Head fathered upon him by the ignorant 
monks of thoſe days. 


Kh. — 4 Bok Grafted. ] Biſhop Groſted was biſhop of 
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Th Intelligible World he knew, 225 
And all men dream on't to be true: 

That in this World there's not a Wart 

That has not there a counterpart; .. 

Nor can there on the Face of ground 

An individual Beard be found, 230 
That has not in that foreigu Nation 

A fellow of the ſelf · ſame faſhion; 

$0 cut, ſo colour d, and fo curl d, 

As thoſe are in th' Inferior World, 


Lincoln, 20. Henry III. 4. D. 1235. He was ſuſpected by 
« the clergy to be a conjurer; for which crime (the print- 
ed notes obſerve) he was deprived by Pope Innocent IV. 
aud ſummoned to appear at Rome.“ But this is a miſtake ; 


for the Pope's antipathy to him was occaſioned by his frank- 


ly expoſtulating with him (both perſonally, and by letter), 
his encroachments upon the Englifh church, and monarchy. 
He was perſecuted by Pope Innocent, but it is not certain 


that ke was deprived, though Bale thinks he was: the Pope 
was inclined to have had his body dug up, but was diſſua- 
wicd from it. He was a man of great learning, conſidering 


the time in which he lived, and wrote books to the number 
of almoſt two kundred. (See Biſhop Goodwin's Catalogue of 


Biſhops, edit. 1615. p. 298, &c. Fabian's Chronicle, part ii. 


fol. 25,) He ſuppreſſed an idle practice in that Church, of 
kecpiug the Feaſt of Fools, which was likewiſe ſuppreſſed in 
the College of Beverly in the year 1391. See Mr Anitis's 
Regiſter of the Garter, vol. i. p. 309. Quapropter vobis 
mandamus, in virtuie obedientie firmiter injungentes ; 
quatenus Feſium Stultorum, cam ſit vanitate plenum, et 
voluptatibus ſpurcum, Deo odibile, et demonibus amubile, 
de crelero in eccleſia Lincoln. Die venerande ſolennitatis 
eircumciſionis Domini, nullatenus permittetis fieri. Vide 


Ouſcul. Ro. Groſſeteſt. Append. Faſcicul. Rer. expeten- 


dar, et fugiendar. epiſt. xxxii. p. 331. This feaſt was con- 
tinued in France till about the year 1444. See an account 
of it, Mezcray's Hiſtory of France, tranſlated by Bulteel, 
p. 293, } 

V. 225. Th Intellizible World he knew. ] See Norris's 


ideal world, 


v. 233. So cut, ſo colour d, &c.] Dr Bulwer obſerves from 
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H' had read Dee's prefaces before, 235 
The Dew'l, and Euclid, o'er and oer; 


Strabo, (Artificial Changeling, ſ. xii. p. 212.) “ That in 
*« Cathea the men for an ornament dye their beards with 
many and diverſe colours, and many of the Indians do it; 
« for the region bears admirable colours for the tincture of 
% their hair.“ See more, p. 213, 214. 

V. 235, 236. H' had read Dee's prefaces before,—The 
Dev'l, and Euclid, o'er and o'er.) Dee was a Welchman, 
and educated at Oxford, where he commenced doctor, and 
afterwards travelled into foreign parts in queſt of chymi. 
ſtry, c. Lilly ſaith, that he was Queen Elizab>th's intel. 
ligencer, and had a ſalary for his maintenance from the ſe. 
cretaries of ſtate: that he was the moſt ambitious man li 
'ving:; and was never ſo well pleafed as when he heard hin- 
ſelf Rtyled Moſt Excellent. 

In 1659 was printed in folio, A Relation of what paſſed 
for many Years between Dr John Dee and ſome Spirits, It 
begins May 28, 1583, and ends Sept, 7, 1607, It was publifh- 
ed by Meric Caſaubon, D. D- with a learned preface, in 
which we have the following account : 

Dr Dee, when young, Was ſought unto by two Emperors, 
Charles, and Ferdinand his brother and ſueceſſor, as h; 
ſaith in his letter to the Emperor Rodolph. Mr Cambden, 
in 1572, calls him Nobilis Mathematicus. He dedicatel 
his Monas Hieretlyphica to Maximilian, Ferdinando's ſur- 
ceſſor, in 1564. In 1595, he wrote an Apology for himſelf 
to the then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, (Whitgift), in which 
he gives a catalogue of his works, in number fifty or fifiy- 
one, unprinted; among which is Apologia pro Fratre R. 
gere Bachone Anglo, in qua docetur nihil illum per dan, 

niorum feciſſe auxilia ; and eight printed ones, tliree af 
which are probably alluded to by Mr Butler, in the word 
Prefaces; Epiſtola prefixa Ephemeridi Fohannis Felde, 

i557; E piſtols ad Commandinum, frefixa libello Mache 

meti de Superficierum Divijionibus, 1570; and his Mathe- 
matical Preface to Euclid, 1570. At the end of his Apology 
is a teſtimenial from the Univerſity of Cambridge, dated 

14. cal. April. 1548, whereby it appears, that he was M. A. 

et quod plurimam ſibi et doctring et hone/tatis laudem con. 

paravit. 
Above thirty years after that, his {pretended) commerce 
with angels began: the account of which was all wrote with 
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thouſand ; and that his Ruſſian Majeſty offered him two 
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And all th' Tatrigues *twixt him and Kelly, 
Leſcus and th' Emperor, wou'd tell ye: 


167 


kis own hand, and communicated by Sir Thomas Cots 
ton. He had a round ſtone like a cryſtal brought him (as he 
ſaid) by angels, in which others ſaw apparitions, and from 
whence they heard voices, which he carefully wrote down 
from their mouths, He names at leaſt twenty ſpirits; Ga- 
briel, Raphael, Michael, and Uriel are known names of 
good angels; the reſt are too fantaſtical to be mentioned, 
particularly ſuch as Aſh, II, Po, Va, &'c. what Kind all 
theſe were of, if they were any thing more than fancy, is 
plain from a revelation of theirs, April 18, 1587, enjoining 
community of wives ts Dee and Kelly, which injunction 
they moſt conſcientiouſly obeyed. 

He was ſo confident as to addreſs himſelf to Queen Eliza- 
beth and her conncil often, and to King James and his, to 
the Emperor Rodolph, Stephen King of Poland, and ſeveral 
other Princes, and to the Spaniſh ambaſſador in Germany. 
Ke had thoughts of going to the Pope, had he not been ba- 
niſhed Germany, as he thought, at the inſtance of the Nun- 
cio, who ſeems to deny it in a letter of his to Dr Dee, which 
may be worth reading, 

Dee's chief ſeer was Edward Kelly, from whoſe reports 
tie ſhapes and words of the apparitions were wrote, 

Alaſco Palatine of Poland, Pacci a learned Florentine, and 


Prince Roſemberg of Germany, the Emperor's Viceroy of 


Fohemia, were long of the ſociety, and often preſent at 
their actions; as was once the King of Poland himſelf, Af- 
ter Kelly's death, in 1587, Arthur Dee was admitted to be a 
ſcer, and reported to his father what he ſaw in the ſtone, 
but heard nothing from it. In 1607 one Bartholomew Hick- 
man was operator, and both ſaw and heard : in that year 
Dee foretels what was become of ſtolen goods, There is no 
account when, or how he died. Mr S. . 

In Dee's account of himſelf, (ſee Fohann. Glaſtonienſ. 


Chronic, 1726. 4a Tho. Hearne, Appendix, p. 504.), he ſays, 


He was offered two hundred French crowns yearly, to be 
one of the French King's mathematicians: that he might 
have ſerved five Chriſtian Emperors, namely, Charles V. 


Ferdinand, Maximilian, Rodolph, and the then Emperor of 


Muſcovy; each of them offering him a ſtipend, from five 
hundred dollars yearly to one thouſand, two thouſand, three 
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But with the Moon was more familiar 
Than e'er- was Almanac well-willer ; 240 


thenſand-pound Sterling yearly ſtipend, with a thouſang 
rubles from his Protector, and his diet out of his own kit- 
chen; and he to be in dignity and authority amongſt the 
higheſt ſort of nobility and privy-counſellors. See more, 
4bid. from p. 490 to 556 incluſive. 

V. 238. Leſcus. ] Albertus Laſcus, Laſky, or Alaſco, Prince 
palatine of Poland, concerned with Dee and Kelly, See Ca. 
ſaubon's Preface, and Dee's Book of Spirits; and Appen. 
Johann. Glaſtonienſ. Chronic. p. 510. 

V. 239. But with the Moon was more familiar] As great 
a pretender tis plain he was, from what has been before 
obſerved, as old Foreſight, (ſee Congreve's Love for Love, 
act ii. ſcene 5.), who, ſpeaking to Sir Sampſon Legend of 
His great knowledge in this way, ſays, ** I tell you, that 
„ have travelled and travelled in the celeſtial ſphere, 
«© know the ſigns and the planets, and their houſes; can 
judge of motions direct and retrograde, of ſextiles, quz 
«« drates, trines and oppoſitions, fiery trigons, and aquatical 
«« trigons; know whether life ſhall be long or ſhort, happy 
« or unhappy; whether diſeaſes are curable or incurable; 
jf journeys ſhall be proſperous, and undertakings ſucceſi- 
ful, or goods ſtolen recovered: I know=— 

V. 240. Than e'er was Almanac well-willer,] See the 
term in Cleveland's Character of a London Diurnal, Works, 
1677. p. 103. 

Had the Preciſians of thoſe times known, that the church 
of Rome had taken the almanac into the number of her 
ſaints, they would never have ſuffered Booker, to have been 
a licenſer of almanacs, (as he was, ſee note on ver, 179, 
180.), or Lilly, their famed aſtrologer, and almanac well 
willer, to have publiſhed any thing under that title. 

The learned Mr Henry Wharton (in his Preface to his 
tract, entitled, The Enthuſiaſm of the Church of Rome de- 
monſtrated, in ſome Obſervations upon the Life of Ignatia 
1 1688.) gives the following account: 

„ The church of Rome (ſaith he) hath taken the atm: 
te nac into the number of the Saints, and canonized it under 
ce the name of St Almachius, ſolemnizeth it's memory on 
“ the firſt day of January, and giveth to it an illuſtriow 
„ character in the Martyrology. This probably proceeded 
« from the miſtake of ſome ignorant Monk, about the ſe- 
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and arrogance, and vanity of aſtrologers. Gafſendus's 
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Her ſecrets underſtood fo clear, 


That ſome believ'd he had been there; 


Knew when ſhe was 1n fitteſt mood 

For cutting Corns or letting Blood; | 
When for anointing Scabs or Itches, 245 
Or to the Bum applying Leeches ; 

When Sows and Bitches may be ſpay'd, 

And in what fign beſt Cyder's made; 

Whether the Wane be, or Increaſe, 


Beſt to ſet Garlic, or ſow Peaſe ; 250 


« yenth or eighth age, who finding the word S. 4Imanacum 
(Sanctum Almanacum) written in the front of the Ca- 
« lender, and not knowing what to make of that barbarous 
« term, with which he was before unacquainted, imagined 
« it to be ſome ancient obſcure ſaint, whe took up the firſt 
« place in the Calender. Being poſſeſſed with this error, 
« t'was no hard matter to make St Almachius of Sanctum 
« Almanacum, written in the old way of abbreviation. 
Having thus framed the ſaint, out of good manners he 
placed him after the Circumciſion of our Lord, the me- 
* mory of which is celebrated upon the ſame day; but yet, 
*:to keep the former order as much as poſſible, it ſtands 
« immediately after it, as it now continueth in the Roman 
«Martyrology. This unhappy miſtake was then tranſcribed 
into many other copies, and ſo ęncreaſed the rabble of 
„the Romifh ſaints, with the addition of St Almanac: 
* afterwards a goodly ſtory was framed of him, that he ſuf 
« fered martyrdom at Rome, under the prefecture of Alip- 
«© pius, where reprehending the gladiators, in the amphi- 
« theatre, for their bloody ſports, he was killed by them. 

V. 243, 244, 249, 250. Knew when ſhe was in fitte/t mood. 
For cutting Corns or letting Blood ;—Whether the Wane 
be, or Increaſe, —Beſt to ſet Garlic, or ſowPeaſe.] © The 
moon in full or wane, increafing or decreaſing her light, 
for the moſt advantageous ſowing of ſeeds, ſetting, graf- 
fing, removing of plants or trees, purging baths, and the 
© like,-though they don't belong to judiciary aſtrology, yer 
* are commonly referred to it, partly through the igno- 
* rance of the multitude, but moſtly through the cunning 


Vol. II. 
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Who firſt found out the Man i th Moon, 
That to the Ancients was unknown; 
How many Dukes, and Earls, and Peers, 
Are in the Planetary Spheres ; 
Their Airy Empire -and-command, 258 
Their ſev'ral ſtrengths by ſea and land; | 
What factions th' have, and what they drive at 
In public vogue, or what in private; 
With what deſigns and intereſts 
Each Party manages conteſts. 260 
He made an Inſtrument to know 
If the Moon ſhine at full or no; 
That wou'd, as ſoon as cer ſhe ſhone, ſtraight 
Whether *twere day or night demonſtrate ; 
Tell what her D'meter “ an inch is, 265 
And prove that ſhe's not made of Green Cheeſe, 
It wou'd demonſtrate, that the Man in 
The Moon's a Sea Mediterranean ; 
And that it is no Dog nor Bitch, 
That ſtands behind him at his breech ; 279 


Vanity of judiciary aſtrology, chap. xiii. p. 84. chap. xvii, 
p. 112, See the account that Peter, the goatherd, gives of 
the ſcholar Chry ſoſtom, Don Quixote, part iſt, book II. 
chap. iv. p. 100. | 

V. 265. Tell what her D*'meter t* an inch i,] Dr Harris 
{ſee Aſtronomical Dialogues, ad edit. p. 107.) obſerves, that 
the moon's diameter is almoſt two.thouſand two hundred 
miles. Diameter, in Geometry, is the line which paſſes 
through the middle of any figure, from one angle to an- 
other. Bailey's Dictionary. 

V. 266. And prove that ſhe's not made of Green Chee ſe.] 
John Taylor (ſee epigram vii. entitled, The Sculler, p. 22.) 
ghus banters the poor Cambro-Britons : 

4 The way to make a Welchman thirſt for bliſs, 
««. And ſay his prayers daily on his knees, 
Is to perſuade him that moit certain *tis 

% The moon is made of nothing but green cheeſe: 
* And he'll defire of God no greater boon, 

Fut place in heaven to feed upon the moon.“ 


I. 


33 


65 
e. 
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But a huge Caſpian Sea, or Lake 

With Arms, which men for Legs miſtake ; 

How large a Gulph his tail compoſes, 

And what a goodly Bay his noſe is; 

How many German leagues by th' ſcale 275 
Cape Snout's from Promontory Tail. 

He made a Planetary Gin, 
Which Rats would run their own heads in, 

And come on purpoſe to be taken, 

Without th' expence of cheeſe or bacon ; 280 
With Lute-ſtrings he would counterfeit 

Maggots that crawl on diſh of meat ; 

Quote moles and ſpots on any place 

0 th body, by the Index Face: 

Detect loſt Maidenheads by ſneezing, 285 
Or breaking wind of Dames, or pifling ; 


V. 283, 284, Quote moles and ſpots on any place—O' th' 


Jody, by the Index Face: ] Lilly, ſpeaking of his teaching 


his art to one Humphreys, a pretender to aſtrology, ſays, 
(Life, page 36.), „As we were at ſupper, a client came to 


« ſpeak with him, and ſo up into his cloſet he went with 


« his client, called him in before he ſet his figure, or re- 
« folved the queſtion, and inſtantly acquainted him how he 
„ ſhonld diſcover the moles or marks of his client: he ſet 
his figure, and preſently diſcovered four moles the que- 
rent had, and was ſo overjoyed therewith, that he came 


_ © tumbling down ſtairs, crying, Four by G=, four by G=; 


«I will not take one hundred pound for this one rule. 
In fix week's time, and tarrying with him three days 
„in a week, he became a moſt judicious perſon.““ See 
Henry Coley's Key to Aſtrology new filed, ſecond edition, 
chap. Xvi. 5. 4. 

V. 285. Detect, &c.] Democritus, the laughing philoſo- 
pher, could do this upon a bare view of the perſon. Puelle- 
que vitium ſolo aſpectu deprehendit. Hofmanni Lexic. 
fub voce Democritus. Diogenis Laertii, vit. Democriti, 
Seg m. 42. Dr Wotton's Reflections upon ancient and ma- 
dern Learning, chap, viii. p. 104. 
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Cure Warts and Corns with application 
Of Med' cines to th* Imagination; 


V. 287, 288, ————with aplicaties—-Of Med" cines ty 
#h' Imagination.) There have been pretenders in all ages u 
the cure of diſtempers by amulets, which certainly require 
a ſtrong faith, or great opinion of the perſon. Varins 
(as Nr Webſter obſerves, Diſplay of ſuppoſed Witchcraft, 
chap. xvii. p. 324. from his book, De Faſcino, lib. I. ch. v. 
P. 22.) quotes a paſſage from Galen to this purpoſe : Sunt 
quidam natura læti, qui quando egrotant, fi eos ſanos fu 
turos medicus confirmet, convaleſcunt ; quorum ſpes ſani- 
tatis eft cauſa : et medicus fi animi deſiderium incantationg, 
aut alicujus rei ad collum appenſione adjuverit, citius ad 
valetudi nem perducet. : 

I have heard of a merry baronet, Sir B. B. who had great 
ſucceſs in the cure of agues this way, A gentleman of his 
acquaintance applying to him for the cure of a ſtubborn 
guartan, which had puzzled the bark; he told him he was 
ſure he had no faith, and would be prying into the ſecret; 
and then, notwithſtanding he ſtaved off a fit or two, it 
would certainly return again: he promiſed him upon his 
word and honour he would not look into. it; but when he 
had eſcaped a ſecond fit, he had the curioſity, netwithe 
ſtanding his promiſe, ta open the paper, and he found no- 
thing in it but theſe words, Kiſs mine— (See Philoſophical 
TranſaQions, vol. XV. No. lxxviii. p. 1289.) Remarkable 
was the famous Mr Selden's cure of a hypochondriacal per- 
ſon of quality, who complained to him that he had devils 
in his head, but was aſſured he could cure him, Mr Selden, 
truſting t the great opinion the gentleman had of bim, 
wrapped a card in filk, adviſing him to wear it about his 
neck, and live regularly in all reſpects, and he doubted not 
the ſacceſs, of his remedy :- with which, and a little vari 
tion of the form a ſecond time, he was in a ſmall time 
perfectly well, and never relapſed inta that diſorder. Table 


Talk, p. 49. 


No leſs remarkable is the account: of Kiopruli Numan 
Paſha, prime Vizier to Achmed III. who, though a man of 
great learning, had contracted ſo-ridiculaus:a fancy, as to 
imagine that there was a fly always ſitting upon his noſe: 
All the plyſicians in Conſtantinople were conſulted upon 
* that occaſion, and after they had long in vain uſed ajl 
« their endeayours, one Le Duc, a French phyſician, found 
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Fright Agues into Dogs, and ſcare RE, 
With Rhimes the Toothach and Catarrh : 290 


% means to apply a ſuitable remedy to the diſtemper ; for 
« he did not go about, as the reſt, to argue with him that it 
« was all a fancy, but when he was brought to the ſick 
« man, and aſked by him, Whether he ſaw the fly that was 
40 fitting upon his noſe? he ſaid he did, and by that prudent 
« ꝗiſſimulation induced the diſordered perſon to place the 
« utmoſt confidence in him. After which he ordered him 
« ſeveral innocent juleps, under the name of purging and 
« opening medicines; at laſt he drew a knife gently along 
« his noſe, as if he was going to cut off the fly, which he 
„kept in his hand for that pnrpoſe: whereupon Numan 
« Paſha immediately cried ont, This is the very fly that has 
« ſd plagued me: and thus he was perfectly cured of that 
« whimſical fancy.” Prince Cantemir's Hiſt. of the Growth 
of the Othman Empire, &c. part II. book iv. p. 449. note. 
Mr Scot tells us of a hypochondriacal perſon, who fancied 
that his noſe was as big as an houſe, (Diſcovery of Witch- 
craft, page 53.), and Mr Gayton (Notes upon Don Quixote, 
book III. chap. xii. p. 158.) makes mention of the humorous 
practice of an apothecary, upon a gentleman who fancied 
he had ſwallowed a meuſe. See Mr Samuel Wefley's Tale 
of the Cobler, in his poems. Amulets of all 'kinds expoſed, 

in Scot's Difcovery of Witchcraft, book xii. p. 216, Sc. 
V. 289, 290. —— d ſcare—HWith Rhimes the Tooth 
ach, & c. ] Bartholin, the famous phyſi ian and anatomiſt, was 
of opinion, That diſtempers, particularly the epilepſey, 
might be removed by rhimes.“ (Webſter's Diſplay of ſup- 
poſed Witchcraft, chap. xvii. p. 3.) and Mr Scot ſays, 
(Diſcovery of Witchcraft, book III. chap. xv. p. 64.) * That 
* the Iriſh ſtick not to affirm, that they can rhime either 
* man or beaſt to death, and that the Weſt Indians and 
„ Muſcovites do the like.“ And where the toothach might 
be removed in this manner, there was no occaſion for Ben 
Johnſon's tooth-drawer, Who”? he obſerves, (Shepherd's 
Holyday, Works, vol. i. p. 120.) ** commanded any man's 
„ teeth out of his head upon the point of his poniard, or 
*« tickled them forth with his riding-rod; drew teeth on 
* horſeback on full ſpeed ; was yeoman of the mouth to the 
** whole brotherhood cf fencers; and was charg'd to ſee 
4 their gum; kept clean, and their breath ſweet at a mi- 
P'3. 


an han 


Chaſe evil Spirits away by dint 

Of Cickle, Horſe-ſhoe, Hollow-flint ; 
Spit fire out of a Walnut-ſhell, 
Which made the Roman ſlaves rebel; 


«« nute's warning.“ John Taylor, the Water-p0et, banters 
ſuch pretenders, (Figure-flinger, p. 23.) 

He can releaſe, or elſe increaſe all harms, 

« About the neck or wriſt by tying charms : 

« He has a trick to kill the ague's force, 

«« And make the patient better, or much worſe, 
To the great toe three letters he can ty, 

„Shall make the gout to tarry, or elſe fly: 

«© With two words, and three leaves of four-leav'd gra, 

He makes the tooth-ach ſtay, repaſs, or paſs. 

V. 291, 292, Chaſe evil Spirits away by dint—Of Cickl:, 
"Horſeſhoe, &c.] Mr Gayton obſerves (See notes upon Don 
Quixote, book III. chap. iv. p. 104.) upon Sancho's tying 
both Roſinante's legs with his aſs's halter, That the Don 
% preſently ſmells out the buſineſs, an incantation upon the 
«© horſe, for want of nailing his old ſhoes at the door of his 
% houſe, when he came forth.“ 

And Mr Scot (Diſcovery of Witcheraft, book XII. ch. xviii, 
p. 266.) That to prevent or cure all miſchiefs wrought by 
*© charms or witchcrafts, according to the opinion of M. 
% Mal. and others, one principal way is to nail a horſeſhoe 
« at the inſide of the utmoſt threſhold of your houſe, and 
*« {o you ſhall be ſure no witch ſhall have power to enter 
« thereinto: and if you mark it, you ſhall find that rule 
«© obſerved in many a country houſe.“ The wild Iriſh, by 
way of preſervative, practiſed ſomething like it. Camden's 
Britannia, edit. 1695. p. 1044. 

V. 293, 294. Spit fire out of a MWalnut- ſbell,.—-Vhich made 
the Roman ſlaves rebel.) Alluding to the ſervile war, 
headed by Spartacus, and occaſioned by the following inci - 
dent, which I ſhall give in the words of my author : 

Syrus quidam nomine Eunus (magnitudo cladium facit, 
« ut meminerimus) fanatico furore ſimulato, dum Syriae 
«© Deae comas jactat; ad libertatem et armo ſervos, qual! 
% numinum imperio, concitavit ; idque ut divinitus ficri pro- 
** baret, in ore abdita nuce, quam ſulphure et igne ſtipave- 
rat, leniter inſpirans, flammam inter verba fundevat : 
* hoc miraculun primum duo millia ex obviis; mox jure 
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And fire a mine in China here, 295 
With ſympathetic Gun- powder. 

He knew whats'ever's to be known, 

But much more than he knew, wauld own. 

What Med'cine 'twas that Paracelſus 

Could'make a man with, as he tells us : 300 


« belli refractis ergaſtulis, ſexaginta amplius millium fecit 
« exercitum, regiiſque ne quid mali deeſſet, decoratus in- 

: « fignibus, caſtella, oppida, vicos miſerabili direptione va- 
« ſtavit.*” (Vide Bell. Servil, Lucii Flori, lib, III. cap. 
xix. p. 329. Edit. Varior. 1660. Livii Hiſtor. lib. 56. cap. 
30. 31, &'c, tom. vi. p. 354. Edit. J. Clerici.) 


th V. 299, 300. What Med"cine twas that Paracelſus— 
le, Could make a man with, as he tells us :] Paracelſus's words 
Yon are as follow: Non parva dubitatio et queſtio inter aliquos 
ing « ex antiquis philoſophis fuerit, an Naturae et arti poſli- 
Ron « bile eſſet hominem gigni extra corpus muliebre, et ma- 
the « tricem naturalem ? Ad hoc reſpondeo, quod id arti Spa- 
his « gyricae (i. e. Chemiae) et naturae nullo modo repugnat, 

imo bene poſlibile fit, Ut autem id fiat, hoc modo prece- 


'« dendum eſt; ſperma viri per ſe in cucurbita ſigillata pu- 
te trefiat ſumma putrefactione ventris equini (i. e. ſtercoris 
« equini) per quadraginta dies, aut tamdiu donec incipiat 
« vivere, moveri, ac agitare, quod facile videri poteſt. 
« Poſt hoc tempus aliquo mode homine ſimile erit, at tamen 
« pellucidum et fine corpore. Si jam poſthac quotidie ar- 
* cano ſanguinis humani caute et prudenter nutriatur et 
« paſcatur, et per quadraginta ſeptimanas in perpetuo et 
* acquabili calore ventris equini conſervetur, fit inde verus 
et vivus infans, habens omnia membra infantis, qui ex 
« mnliere natus eſt, ſed longe minor. Hunc nos homun- 
culum vocamus, et is poſtea eo modo quo alius infans 
* ſumma diligentia et ſtudio educandus eſt, donec adoleſcat, 
« et ſapere et intelligere incipiat. Hoc jam eſt unum ex 
* maximis ſecretis, quae Deus mortali, et peccatis obnoxio 
* homini, patefecit, Eſt enim miraculum et magnale Dei, 
det arcanum ſuper omnia arcana, et merito in ſecretis 
ſervari debet uſque ad extrema tempora, quando nihil 
« erit reconditi, ſed omnia manifeſtabuntur : et quanquam 
hoc hactenus hominibus notum non fuerit, fuit tamen 
* Sylveſtribus et Nymphis (Anglice Sylphs) et gigantibus 
* ante multa tempora cognitum, qui inde etiam orti ſunt, 
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What figur'd Slates are beſt to make 

On wat'ry ſurface Duck or Drake ; 

What Bowling-ſtones in running race 

Upon a board, have ſwifteſt pace: 

Whether a Pulſe beat in the black 30g. 
Liſt of a dapled Louſe's back: 

If Syſtole or Diaſtole move 

Quickeſt when he's in wrath or love; 

When two of them do run a race, 

Whether * gallop, trot, or pace: 219 


66 «« Quoniam ex talibus Homunculis, cum ad aetatem virilen 

« perveniunt, fiant Gigantes, Pygmaei, et alii homines magni 
60 3 qui inftrumenta ſunt magnarum rerum, qui 
* magnas Victorias contra ſuos hoſtes obtinent, et omnii 
, ſecreta et abſeondita noverunt quoniam arte acquirunt 
* corpus, carnem, oſſa, et ſanguinem, arte nafcuntur : quare 
t etiam ars ipſis incorporatur, et connafcitur, et a nullo opus 
4 eſt ipſis diſcere, quoniam ab arte orti ſunt, et exiſtunt. 
Paracelſ. de Generat. Rerum Natural. lib. 1. Dt H. 
See Bulwer's Artificial Changeling, ch. xxiv. p. 49. Par- 
ker De Deo, Lon dini, 1665, p. 73. Annotations on Browne“ 
Religio Medici, 1672, p. 112. Van Helmot, a brother chy- 
miſt, pretended to make mice from wheat, (vide Op. par. i. 
p. 71. edit. Lugdxni, 1667.) Both which carry with them 
the ſame degree of credibility, with the ſtory of Pantagruel's 
begetting three-and-fifty thouſand little men, or dwarts, 
with one f—t; and with his fiſgs, or fizzles, the ſame num- 
ber of little women. Rabelais's Works, vol. II. b. ii. c. 2. 
P. 199. edit. 1735. 

V. 301, 302. What fur d Slates are beit to make—01 
wat 'ry ſurface Duck or Drake. ] Neither croſs and pile, 
* nor ducks and drakes, are quite ſo ancient as handy · dan 
« dy, though Macrobius and St Auſtin take notice of the 
« firſt; and Minutius Felix deſcribes the latter.“ Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus; book I. ch. v. p. 32. 

V. 307; 308. If Syftole or Diaſtole move—Nuickeſt whes 
he's in wrath or love.] See ſyſtole and diaſtole of a louſe, 
Dr Hook's Micrographia, obſer. 54. of a Louſe, p. 212. 

V. 310. Whether they gallop, trot, or pace :} See Joh 
Taylor's Werks, p- 99. Ray's Engliſh Proverbs, p. 280. 
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How many ſcores a Flea will jump, 

Of his own length, from head to rump ;- 
Which Socrates and Chærephon 

In vain affay'd ſo long agon; 


V. 311, 312. How many ſcores a Flea will jump Of his 
ewn length, from head to rump.) Dr Giles Fletcher informs 
us, (ſee Purchas's' Pilgrims, part 3. book iii. p. 431.) that 


| Bazilowitz, the Grand Duke, or rather tyrant of Muſcovy, 


ſent to the city of Moſcow, to provide for him. a meaſure 
«full of live fleas for a medicine. They anſwered, The 
thing was impoſſible : and if they could get them, they 
could not meaſure them, becauſe. of their leaping out. 
« Upon which he ſet a mul&t upon them of ſeven thouſand 
* rubles.”* And yer, as difficult as this was, ſomething of 


this kind was undertaken by the friend of a jealous huſband, . 


(ſee L'Eſtrange's' Fables, vol. i. fab; 21 2.) to whoſe care he 
had committed his wife for ſome time; but he deſired. to be 
releaſed : ** If (ſays he) it were to turn a bag of fleas into a 
* meadow every morning, and fetch them home again at 
night, I durſt be anſwerable with my life for the doing 
4% of it to a flea; but t' other is a commiſſion I dare meddle 
„no farther in,” 

V. 313, 314. Which Socrates, and Cherephon,—Tn vain 
afſay'd ſo. long agon.] * Ariſtophanes, in his Comedy of the 
Clouds, brings in. Socrates and Chaerephon meaſuring the 
leap of a flea, from the one's beard to. the other's. Upon 
which Moufet obſerves,. (Inſector. Theat. lib. ii. cap. 28. 
p. 276.) Horum dum aucupes men ſurare ſaltum curioſuls 
dant operam (ut Ari/tophanes loquitur) An pov. Anpuors 
See T. Coriat's Preface upon Travel, prefixed to his Cru- 
aͤrties. 

No leſs humorous- than this is the cuſtom mentioned by 
Huetius, of their chuſing at Hardenberg the chief magiſtrate 
by a louſe: Z7enimus Hardenburgam.—Minime veri lectors 
injucundum fore puto cognoſcere, quo ritu conſul illic creari 
folet, uti quidem ab oppidanis accepimus.— 

« Hinc Hardenburgam ſera ſub note venimus, 
„ Ridetur veteri nobis mos ductus ab aevo; 

« Quippe ubi deligitur revoluto tempore conſul, 
1% Barbati circa menſam ſtatuuntur acervam, 

« Hiſpidaque apponunt attenti, menta Quirites : 
« Porrigitur ſeries barbarum, deſuper ingens 
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Whether his Snout a perfect Noſe is, 313 
And not an elephant's Proboſcis; 

How many diff rent Specieſes 

Of maggots breed in rotten cheeſe ; 

And which are next of kin to thoſe 

Engender'd in a Chandler's noſe ; 229 
Or thoſe not ſeen, but underſtood, 

That live in Vinegar and Wood. 

A paultry wretch he had, half-ſtarv'd, 

That him in place of Zany ſerv'd, 


« Beftia, pes mordax, ſueta inter creſcere ſordes, 
«© Barbam adiir, feſto hnic ; gratantur murmure patres, 

« Arque celebratur ſubjecta per oppida conſul,” 
Huetii Comment. de Rebus ad ſe Pertinenti)u, 

1718. p. 76. 
Or the choice of a Mayor ſomewhere in Eſſex by a calf; 
the competitors having a wiſp of hay ſtuck in their b=ms, 
Heraclitus Ridens, No. 66. | 

V. 315, 316. Whether his Snout a perfect Noſe is, — Aud 
not an elephant's Preboſeis ;T Proboſcidis mucro paul eſſ 


. rigidior, ut cutem Ffacilins penetret. Moufeti Inſider, 


Theatr. lib. ii. cap. 28. See a farther account of a flea's 
proboſcis, Dr Hook's Micrograph. obſer. 53. p. 210. Some 
microſcopical obſervations on the ſtructure of the ſpleen 
and proboſcis of fleas, by Mr Anthony Van Leuenboeck, 
F. R. S. Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. XXV. No. 30). 
P. 2311, 23 12. ; 

V. 317, 318, How many dif rent Speciefes—Of magryts 


breed in rotten cheeſe.] Species's in editions 1664, 1674, | 


1684. Altered to Species 1689. 
«« Others aver, that mites in cheeſe 
« Live in a monarchy, like bees; 
«« Haye civil laws, and magiſtrates, 
Their riſe, their periods, and fates, 
Like other powers and ſlates; 
And by a ſtrange peculiar art, 
Can hear them ſneeze, diſcourſe, and f—t.“ 
A Pindaric Poem to the Society of Beaux Eſprits, p. 15. 
V. 322. That live in Vine gar.] See Dr Hook's account of 
vinegar-· worms, Micregraphia, obſer. 57. p. 216, 
V. 324. -in place of Zany. ] A buffoon, or Jack-pudding. 
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Hight Whachum, bred to daſh and draw, 323 
Not Wine, but more unwholſome Law; 

To make 'twixt words and lines huge gaps, 

Wide as Meridians in Maps ; : 

To ſquander paper, and ſpare ink, 

Or cheat men of their words, ſome think. 330 


In France he is called Fean- pottages, in Italy macaronies, 
in Holland pickled-herring, Spectator, No. 47. 

Mr Theobald, in a note upon Shakeſpeare's play, entitled 
All's Well that ends Well, act iii. vol. II. p. 401. obſerves, 
« That it was a foolery practiſed at city entertainments, 
« whilſt the jeſter or Zany was in vogue, for him to jump 
« into a large deep cultard ſet on purpoſe, to ſet on a quan- 
« tity of barren ſpectators to laugh; as our poet ſays in his 
Hamlet. Ido not advance this without ſome authority, and 
« a quotation from Ben Johnſon will very well explain it: 


« He ne'er will be admitted there where Vennor comes; 

« He may, perchance, in tail of a ſheriff*s dinner, 

„Skip with a rhime o' th' table with new nothing, 

« And take his almain-leap into a cuſtard ; 

Shall make my Lady May'reſs and her ſiſters 

Laugh all their hoods over their ſhoulders.“ 

Devil's an Aſs, act i. ſc. 1. 
This might occaſion as much mirth as the cook's ſerving up 
the dwarf in a pie. See Mr Cleveland's Works, edit. 1677. 
p. 103, 

V. 325. Hizht Whackum.] Journeyman to Sidrophel, who 
was ({ays Sir Roger L'Eſtrange), one Tom Jones, a fooliſh 
Welſhman. In a Key to a Poem of Mr Butler's, 1706, in 
folio, p. 14. Whachum is ſaid to be one Richard Green, 
who publiſhed a pamphlet of about five ſheets of baſe ribal- 


| dry, called, Hudibras in a Snare. It was printed about the 
| year 1667, 


V. 327, 328, 329, 330. To make *twixt words and line; 
huge gaps,Wide as Meridians in Maps ;=To ſquander 
paper, and ſpare ink, —Or cheat men of their words, ſome 
think,] Alluding either to bills in chancery, where fifteen 
lines are contained in each ſheet, and ſix words in each line; 
or to blank inſtruments, humorouſly bantered by the Spec» 
tator, No. 563. 

IT. Blank, Eſq; of Blank town, in the county of Blank, 
* do own myſelf indebted in the ſum of Blank, to Goodman 
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From this, by merited degrees, 

He'd to more high advancement riſe; 
To be an Under-Conjurer, 

Or journeyman Aſtrologer : 


His bus'neſs was to pump and wheedle, 339 
And men with their own keys unriddle, 


«« Blank, for the ſervice he did me in procuring the goods 
« following, blank. And Ido hereby promiſe the ſaid Blank, 
4% to pay to him the ſaid ſum of blank, on the blank day of 
% the month of Blank next enfuing, under the penalty aud 
4 forfeiture of blank. 

«© Your Blanks are ancient num'rous folks; 

4 There's John a-Styles, and John-a-Nokes, 

«> There's daſh ſcribendo, and hiatus © 

« And innuendo, that points at us; 

% Eke fo, d'ye ſee, as I may ſay, 

« And fo forth, and et cetera.” 
on the Family of the Blanks, Miſcellaneous Poems, publiſh- 

ed by D. Lewis, 1730, p. 289. 

V. 335, 336. His buſ*neſs was to pump and wheedle,- 
And men with their own keys unriddle.] We have in this 
age been peſtered with Sidrophels and Whachums, who were 
arrived at a greater height of juggling and cheating than 
thoſe in Hudibras's time were: to prove this, I ſhall only 
give the reader the device of a Sidrophel in Moor-Fields, as 
related by the Spectator, No. 193. The Doctor having 
© gained much reputation by his horary predictions, is ſaid 
*© to have had in his parlour different ropes to little bells, 
« which hung in a room above ſtairs, ' where the Dodtor 
«© thought fit to be oraculous. If a girl had been deceived 
% by a lover, one bell was pulled; and if a peaſant had loſt 
%a cow, the ſervant rang another. This method was kept 
« in reſpe& to all other paſſions and concerns; and the 
„ ſkilful waiter. below fifted the enquirer, and gave the 
Doctor notice accerdingly.” Mr B. 

See an account of the league between Stephen Taylor 
and one Pope, the one to ſteal horſes, and the other to dil 
cover them, Abſtract of Scott's Hiſtory of Witchcraft, Br: 
tiſh Librarian, No. 4. for September, 1737, p. 233. And an 
account of a Calabrian aſtrologer and phyſician, Turkiſh Sp), 
vol. VI. book ii. let. 19, 
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o make them to themſelves give anſwers, 
For which they pay the Neeromancers; 
To fetch and carry Intelligence, : 
Of whom, and what, and where, and 2 340 
And all Diſcoveries diſperſe, Th 

Among th' whole Pack of Conjurers; 

What Cut-purſes have left with them, 

For the right owners to redeem : 

And what they dare not vent, find out, 345 
To gain themſelves and th? Art repute ; 

Draw Figures, Schemes, and Horoſcopes, 

Of Newgate, Bridewell, Brokers“ ſhops, 

Of thieves aſcendant in the Cart; 

And find out all by rules of Art: 350 
Which way a ſerving-man, that's run 

With cloaths or money away, is gone; 

Who pick'd a Fob at Holding-forth, 

And where a Watch for half the worth 


v. 347, 348. Draw Figures, Schemes, and Horoſcopes,— 
6f Newgate, Bridewell, Brokers“ hops.) See this piece of 
grimace in aſtrologers, expoſed by Ben Johnſon, ——_ 
act i. ſc. 3. p. 537» 

V. 353. Who pick'd a Fob at Holding-forth.] 


Nie. ** At plays, and at ſermons, and at the ſeſſions, 
« *Tis daily their practice ſuch booty to make; 
« Yea, under the gallows, at executions, 
They ſtick not the ſtareabouts purſes to take: 
„ Nay, one without grace, 
« At a better place, 
« At court, and at Chriſtmas, before the King's face; 
« Alas then for pity, mult I bear the curſe 
% That only belongs to the cunning cut-purſe.“ 
Ben Johnſon's Bartholomew Fair, act iii. ſe. 5. 
A French poet obſerves of a Jeſuit, that he will pick your 
pocket in the middle of his pater-noſter. (Sir Roger L'E- 
ranges Reflection upon the Fable of a Cat and Venus, 
part i, fable 61.) And a pick- pocket obſerving that the 
times were pretty difficult, ſaid, © The Lord be praiſed for 
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May be redeem'd; or ſtolen plate 333 
Reſtor'd at conſcionable rate. 

Beſide all this, he ſerv'd his Maſter 


In quality of Poetaſter: 
And Rhimes appropriate could make 


To ev'ry month ? th' Almanac; 360 


<c it, the churches are pretty full ſtill.” (L'Eſtrange's Fables, 
part ii. fab. 29.) The author of the Tale of a Tub gives u 
a reaſon why the preaching of the Diſſenters is called d. 
ing-forth, p. 212. Speaking of the preachers of thoſe times, 
he ſays, ©* That the devout ſiſters, who looked upon all di- 

«c lations of the ear as ꝓrotruſions of zeal, of ſpiritual ex- 
« creſcences, were ſure to honour every head they ſat up- 
<< on, as if they had been cloven tongues; but efpecially that 
44 of the preachers, whoſe ears were uſually ef the prime 
4% magnitude, which upon that account he was frequent in 
4c expoſing with all the advantages to the people; in his 
te rhetorical paroxyſms turning ſometimes to hold forth the 
e one, and ſometimes to hold forth the other: from which 
«© cuſtom, the whole operation of preaching is to this very 
4 day, among their profeſſors, ſtyled by the phraſe of hold. 
4 ing-forth.“ Mr Cleveland obſerves, (Character of a Di. 
urnal-Maker, Works, 1677, p. 108.) “ That in the gibberih 
4 of the ſaints of thoſe times, a hinter differed from a holds 
er- forth.“ 

V. 355, 356. ——or ſtolen plate Reſtor' d at conſcionall 
rate.] In 1655, Lilly was indicted at Hikes's-Hall, for giving 
zudgment for a reward npon ſtelen goods, but acquitted, 
See Hiſtory of his Life, p. 71. and the Indictment, p. 115, 
General Hiſterical Dictionary, vol. vii. p. 85. 

John Taylor, obſerves (Figure-flinger, Works, p. 13.) that 
theſe gentlemen were uſually paid, whether they recovered 
the ſtolen goods or not: 

«© If loſt goods you would fain have got, 

% Go but to him, and you-ſhall ſpeed or not; 
« But he will gain, whether you get-or loſe, 
« He'll have his fee, for ſo the bargain goes.“ 

V. 359, 360. And Rhimes appropriate could make=Ti 
ev'ry month i” th Almanac. ] A ſneer probably upon John 
Booker, who, as Lilly obſerves, (ſee Hiſtory of his own Life, 
Pe. .) made excellent verſes upon the twelve montly 
*« framed according to the configurations of each.“ 
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When Terms begin and end could tell, 

With their Returns, in Doggerel : 

When the Exchequer opes and ſhuts, 

And Sowgelder with ſafety. cuts ; 

When men may eat and drink their fill, 36s. 
And when be temp'rate if they will ; 

When uſe, and when abſtain from Vice, 

Figs, Grapes, Phlebotomy, and Spice. 

And as in Priſon mean rogues beat 

Hemp, for the ſervice of the Great; 370 
So Whachum beat his dirty brains, 

T' advance his maſter's fame and gains; 

And, like the devil's Oracles, 

Put into Dogg'rel Rhimes his Spells, 


y. 368, —PRHlebotomy ] Though this word, which ſigni. 
fies no more than letting blood, is generally underſtood ; 
yet ſome may poſlibly miſtake the meaning of it, as did 
Mr Lovelight, (Plain Dealer, vol. I. No, xxvii. p. 210.), of 
whom Mrs Laetitia Lovelight, his wife, gives the following 
account: We came to town (ſays ſhe) the laſt week, where 
% my poor dear drank hard, and fell ſo ill that I was alarm- 
* ed for him.—The lady whoſe houſe we lodged at, would 
« needs ſend for Dr Foſſile, a man of excellent learning, 
« but, to borrow a phraſe of Shakefpeare's, It is ſickned 
« over with affectation. When he had felt my huſband's 


, pulſe, and gone through a courſe of queſtions, he turned 


« from whiſpering Mr Juniper, who was in waiting, and 
« ſaid to me with a phyſical air, not the air of a phyſician, 
© -Ma'am, I have ordered Mr what's his name, your ſpouſe's 
« apothecary, to phlebotomize him to morrow morning.— 
« To do what with me? cried my poor huſband, ſtarting up 
« in his bed; I will never ſuffer it-No, I am not, I thank 
“God, in ſo deſperate a condition, as to undergo ſo dam- 
„ nable an operation as that is.— As what is! my dear, 
« anfwered I, ſmiling ; the Doctor would have you blooded. 
„Ay, for bleeding, replied he, I like it well enough; 
* but for that other thing he ordered, I will ſooner die 
than ſubmit to it.“ 


V. 373, 374. And, like the devil's Oracles,—-Put inte 
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Which over ev'ry month's blank page 375 
T' th' Almanack, ſtrange Bilks preſage. 

He would an elegy compoſe 

On maggots ſqueez'd out of his noſe; 

In Lyric numbers write an Ode on 

His miſtreſs, eating a black-pudden : 300 
And when impriſon'd air eſcap'd her, 

It puft him with Poetic Rapture. 

His Sonnets charm'd th' attentive crowd, 

By wide - mouth'd mortal trolPd aloud, 

That, circled with his long-eaPd Gueſts, 33; 
Like Orpheus look'd among the beaſts : 

A Carman's horſe could not paſs by, 

But ſtood ty'd up to Poetry; 

No porter's Burthen paſs'd along, 

But ſerv'd for Burthen to his ſong : 390 
Each window like a Pill'ry appears, 

With heads thruſt through, nail'd by the ears: 
All trades run in, as. to the fight 

Of Monſters, or their dear delight 

The Gallow-tree, when cutting purſe 395 
Breeds buſ'neſs for Heroic verſe, 


dogg*rel Rhimes his Spells.] The moſt reverend his Grace 
the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury. obſerves; (Antiquities 
ef Greece, vol. i. chap, 9.). That Pythia, the prieſteſs of 
* Apollo, in Pyrrhus's time, had left off giving anſwers in 
«*« verſe, which had been the cuſtom of all formex ages from 
*© the foundation of the oracle; deriving its original from 
* Phaemonoe the firit Pythia. Vide Alexand. ab Alexandn, 
Genial. Dier. lib. vi. cap. 2. De Delphico Oraculo. 

V. 386. Like Orpheus, &c. ] See Mr Fenton's Obſervatious 
upon Mr Waller's Poems, p. 22, 23. 

V. 387. ACarman's horſe could not paſs by.] See Waſpe's 
account of his young maſter, Ben Johnſon's Bartholomew 
Fair, act i. ſcene 4, 

V. 395, 396. The Gallow-tree, when cutting purſe- 
Breed; bus'neſs for Heroic verſe,] „I could make you a 
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Which none does hear but would have hung 
J have been the Theme of ſuch a Song. 
Thoſe two together long had liv'd, 
In Manſon prudently contriv'd ; 400 
Where neither tree nor houſe could bar 
The free detection of a Star: : 
And nigh an ancient Obeliſk 
Was rais'd by him, found out by Fiſk, 


te true relation of ſome, (ſays Gaſſendus, Vanity of Judiciary 
« Aftrology,.P. 151.), who, having been told by aſtrologers, 
« that they ſhould die by a rope, have, to prevent the ſhame 
« of the common gallows, hanged themſelves, when they 
© had no other occaſion of diſcontent,” 
V. 397, 398. Which none does hear but would have hung 
—T” have been the Theme of ſuch a Song.] Eſpecially if 
the firſt *Squire Ketch had been the executioner, of whom 
it was obſerved by his wife, That any bungler might put 
« a man to death, but that her huſband only knew how to 
% make a gentleman die ſweetly.” * 
V. 400. In Manſion prudently contriv*d.] Lilly's houſe 
was at Horſham in the pariſh of Walton upon Thames, where 
he tells us he conſtantly lived when he was not in London. 
As to the following ſtory, upon which the Poet is ſo plea- 
ſant, he prudently omits the mention of it in his Life, as 
knowing it could not redound to his honour or reputation, 
Mr B. 
V. 404, ——found out by Fiſt,] La Fiſk, a pretended aſtro- 
loger and jugler, is mentioned in Fletcher's tragedy of 


| Rollo Duke of Normandy, act iv. ſc. 1, 2, 3. 


But Mr Butler alludes to one Fiſk, of whom Lilly obſerves 
fin his life, ſecond edit. p. 29.) that he was a licentiate in 
phyſic, and born near Framlingham in Suffolk; was bred at 
a country ſchool, and deſigned for the univerſity, but went 
not thither ; ſtudying phyſic and aſtrology at home, which 
he afterwards practiſed at Colcheſter, after which he came 
w London, and practiſed there. Lilly ſays, he had good 
ill in the art of directions upon nativities; and that he 
Tearnt from him many things in that way, and bow to know 
good books in that art. He was famous about the year 1633, 
and died in the ſeventy-eight year of his age. (Lilly's Life, 
Þ 33, 39.0 N 
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On which was written, not in words, 405 
But Hieroglyphic mute of Birds, 

Many rare pithy ſaws concerning 

The worth of Aſtrologic learning: 

From top of this there hung a Rope, 

To which he faſten'd Teleſcope ; 410 
*Fhe Spectacles with which the Stars 

He reads in ſmalleſt Characters, 

It happen'd as a Boy, one night, 

Did fly his Tarſel of a Kite; 

The ſtrangeſt long-wing'd Hawk that flies, 413 
That, like a bird of Paradiſe, 


_ I 

V. 407, Many rare pithy ſaws.] A Saw, an old or grave 
ſaying, a proverb, a maxim. Bailey's Dictionary. 

V. 416, 417. That, like a Bird of Paradiſe, -Or He- 
rauld' s Martlet, has no Legs, ] Mr Willonghby (in his Or- 
nithology, b. II. chap xii. p. 90.) gives the following ac- 
count in proof of the birds of paradiſe having legs: I 
«© myſelf, (ſaith Fohannes de Laet), “have two birds of Pa- 
4 radiſe of different kinds, and have ſeen many others, all 
« which had feet, and thoſe truly, for the bulk of their 
„bodies, ſufficiently great, and very ſtrong legs. The ſame 
«« is confirmed by Maręgravius Cluſius in his Exotics, and 
«« Wormins in his Muſaeum, p. 295. Thefe moſt beautiful 
% birds, as Aldrovandus reports, are called by the inhabitants 
% of the Molucea iſlands, Manucodiatace, i. e. God's Birds. 
«© They are called Birds of Paradiſe, both for their excel- 
4 lent ſhape, and beauty of their bodies; and alſo becauſe 
„where they are bred, whence they. come, and whither 
they betake themſelves is unknown, ſince they are found 
1% only dead; and the vulgar imagine them to drop out of 
Heaven or Paradiſe.“ (See Le Blanc's Travailes, part i. 
Chap. 27. p. 115.) 

They are ef various colours, ſome white and ſcarlet, 
ethers white and yellow. (Purchaſe's Pilgrims, vol. V. b. ii · 
chap. 7. p. 105.) F 

As to the Martlet in heraldry, it is a little bird repre- 
ſented without feet, but with legs; and it is uſed as a diſ- 
ference, or mark of diſtinction, of the fourth brother. (Dict. 


to Guillim's Diſplay of Heraldry, laſt edit.) See an account 
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Or Herauld's Martlet, has no Legs, 

Nor hatches young ones, nor lays Eggs; 
His train was fix yards long, milk-white, 
At th' end of which there hung a Light, 42* 
Inclos'd in Lanthorn made of Paper, 

That far off like a Star did appear. 

This Sidrophel by chance eſpy'd, 

And with amazament ſtaring wide, 

Bleſs us! quoth he, what dreadful wonder 425 
Is that, appears in | Henren yonder ? 

A Comet, and without a Beard! 

Or Star that ne'er before appear'd ? 

Pm certain tis not in the Scrowl 

Of all thoſe beaſts, and fiſh, and fowl, 439 
With which, like Indian Plantations, 

The learned ſtock the Conſtellations ; 

Nor thoſe that drawn for figns have bin, 

To th' Houſes where the Planets inn. 


of the Black Martin, or Swift, (Willoughby's Ornithology, 
book ii. p. 214.) 


V. 427. A Comet, and without a Beard !] See an account 
of the beards and tails of comets, Dr Harris's Aſtronomical 


Dialogues, p. 138 to 145 incluſive, ſecond edit. Lexicon 
Technicum, under the word Comet. Chambers's Cyclopaedia. 


Bailey's Dictionary, fol, edit. An Account of the Comet in 


the year 1618. Fohn/toni Rerum Britannic, Hiſt. lib. xvii. 
p. 530, And an account of the nature of Comets, Spencer's 
Prodigies, ſecond edit. p. 282. 


V. 428. Or Star that neer before appear'd 2] See an ac- 
count of ſuch ſtars, Dr Harris's Aſtronomical Dialogues, p. 65, 


85, Lexicon Technicum, under the title of Fixed Stars. 
Mr Fenton's Obſervations upon Mr Waller's Poems, quarto, 
p. 80. Of the new ſtar that appeared in the year 1679, 
Philoſoph. Tranſactions, vol. IV. numb. K. p. 2087. And 
a ſhort hiſtory of ſeveral new ſtars that have appeared 
within one hundred and fifty years,. to the year 1715. Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, numb. 346. vol. xxix. p 353. 


V. 429. I'm certain *tis not in the Scrgw), &c.] See _ 


Harris! s Aſtronomical Dialogues, p. 30. 
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It muſt be ſupernatural ; 435 
Unleſs it be that cannon-ball 

That, ſhot i' th' air point-blank upyight, 

Was borne to that prodigious height, 

That learn'd: Philoſophers maintain, 

It ne'er came backwards down again 449 
But in the Airy Region yet 

Hangs like the body of Mahomet: 

For if it be above the ſhade 

That by the Earth's round bulk is made, 

*Tis probable it may from far 445 
Appear no bullet, but a ſtar: 

This ſaid, he to his engine flew, 

Plac'd near at hand, in' open view, 
V. 433, 434. Nor thoſe that drawn for Sizns have bin,— 
To th' Houſes where the Planets inn.] © You ſee (ſays 
* Dr Harris, Aſtronomical Dialogues, p. 30.) why aſtronomers 


call them tlie Twelve Signs, becauſe they begin, or mark 
„out the place of the ſun in the heavens; and alſo why 


* aſtrologers call them honſes, becauſe they aſſigned them 


« for dwellings, or places of abode for the planets, ** Gaf- 
ſendus (See Vanity of Judiciary Aſtrology, chap. ix. p. 52.) 
demoliſhes the celeſtial houſes, and merrily obſerves (p. 55.) 
„That that man had no dull nor unpleaſant fancy, who 


<4 firſt made the planets provide ſtables for beaſts in the 


« heavens; and take care of greater cattle in the twelfth 
% houſe, and ſmaller in the fexth.”” 

V. 436. Une it be that Cannon-ball.} * © The expert 
% ment was tried by ſome foreign virtuoſi, who planted a 
* piece of ordnance point-blank againſt' the Zenith, and 
having fired it, the bullet never returned back again; 
% which made them all conchade that it ſticks in the mark: 
„% but Des Cartes was of opinion that it does but hang in 
„„the air.“ See more, Tale of a Tub. A ray of light runs 
% between the ſan and earth in ſix or ſeven minutes; and 


yet a cannon-ball, ſuppoſing it to move all the way as 
*« faſt as when it juſt parts from the gun, cannot arrive at 


the ſan in twenty-five years.“ (Dr Harris's Aſtronomical 
« Dialogues, p. 75.) and at one of the fixed ſtars in fifty 
2 thouſand JEAT'S» (Ja. ih, P. 92.) 


T. 


40 
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And rais'd it till it levelPd right 

Againſt the Glow-worm tail of Kite. 430 
Then peeping thro', Bleſs us! (quoth he) 

It is a planet now-I ſee; 

And, if I err not, by his proper 

Figure, that's like Tobacco-ſtopper; . 

It ſhould be Saturn: yes, 'tis clear, 455 
»Tis Saturn, but what makes him there? 

He's got between the Dragon's tail, 

And farther leg behind o' the Whale; 

Pray Heav'n avert the fatal Omen, 

For *tis a Prodigy not common: 46 
And can no. leſs than the World's end, 

Or Nature's Funeral portend. 


V. 453, 454, 455. And, if I err not, by his proper, — Fi- 


ture, that's like Tobacco-/topper,—It ſhould be Saturn,—] 


If a tobacco-ſtopper is turned ſo as to have a round knob 
ſhooting out with two ends, (and there are many ſuch), it 


will be like the print we have of Saturn in many books of | 


Aſtronomy. (Dr V. .) 


Dr Harris (See Aſtronomical Dialogues, p. 134, 135.) calls- 


this but a mere ridicule: ** Though (he fays) it has its aſe; 
« for it impreſſes itſelf, and the thing ſtronger in the me- 
* mory than perhaps a more juſt and ſerious deſcription 
% would have done.“ 

V. 461, 462. And can ne lefs than the World's end, 
Or Nature's Funeral portend.] Spencer thus deſcribes the 
fears of the vulgar, upon the appearance of a blazing ſtar: . 


Thus as ſhe fled, her eyes ſhe 'backward threw, 

« As fearing evil that perſu'd her faſt; 

« And her fair yellow locks behind her flew, 

« Loolely diſpers'd with puff of ev'ry blaſt: 

All as a blazing ſtar doth far outcaſt 

« His hairy beams, and flaming locks diſpred; 

« At ſight whereof the people ſtand aghaſt ; 

«« But, the {age wizard tells, as he has read, 

% That it importunes death, and doleful drerihead.“ 


(Fairy Queen, book III. canto i. ſt. 16. vol. II. p. 273. 
Vide Meni Lectien. Me morab. par. past. p. 950.) 
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With that he fell again to pry, 

Throꝰ Per ſpective more wiſtfully, 

When by miſchance the fatal ſtring, 463 
That kept the tow'ring Fowl on wing, | 
Breaking, down fell the ſtar : Well ſhot, 

Quoth Whachum, who right wiſely thought 

H' had levell'd at a ſtar, and hit it: 

But Sidrophel, more ſubtil-witted, 470 
Cry'd out, What horrible and fearful 

Portent is this, to ſee a ſtar fall! 

It threatens Nature, and the doom 

Will not be long before it come! 

When ſtars do fall, tis plain enough, 47s 
The Day of Fudgment's not far off: ; 
As lately 'twas reveal'd to Sedgwic,. 

And ſome of us find out by Magic, 


V. 475. When ftars do fall.] 
Sepe enim ſtellas vento impendente videbis 
Pracipites celo lab Virgil. Georg. 1. 365, 366, 


«© And oft before tempeſtuous wings ariſe 
« The ſeeming ſtars fall headlong from the ſkies, 
| * Dryden, 

Non cadere in terram ſtellas et ſidera cernis ? 

Lucret. lib ii, p. 200. 
Vide Wolfii Lection. Alena. ſub. Ann. 765. par. 1. p. 200. 
Hoc tempore ſtella de culo delapſe ſunt + ſignificantes 
papam et clericos, ac eccleſie optimates de negotiis celeſ- 
ti bus, quorum cura ſola ſolis illis demandata eſſet, deſci · 
ſcere, et terrenis mundi rebus ſe in volvere. 

V. 477. As lately *twas reveal'd to Sedgwick.) William 
Sedgwick, a whimſical enthuſiaſt, ſometimes a Preſbyterian, 
ſometimes an Independent, and at other times an Anabap- 
tiſt; ſometimes a praphet, and pretended; to foretel things 
out of the pulpit to the deſtruction of ignorant people: at 
other times pretended to revelations; and upon pretence of 
a viſion that doomſday was at hand, he retired to the houſe 
ef Sir Francis Ruſſel in Cambridgeſhire, and finding ſeve- 
ral gentlemen at bowls, called upon them to prepare for 
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Then ſince the time we have to live 

In this world's ſhorten'd, let us ſtrive 

To make our belt advantage of it, 

And pay our lofles with our profit. 
This feat fell out, not long before 

The Knight, upon the forenam'd ſcore, 

In queſt of Sidrophel advancing, 

Was now in proſpect of the Manſion : 

Whom he diſcov'ring, turn'd his Glaſs, 

And found far off, 'twas Hudibras. 
Whachum (quoth he) look yonder, ſome 

To try, or uſe our art are come : 

The one's the learned Knight ; ſeek out 

And pump em what they come about. 

Whachum advanc'd, with all ſubmiſſneſs 

T' accoſt *em, but much more their bus'neſs : 

He held a ſtirrup while the Knight 

From Leathern Bare-bones did alight ; 

And taking from his hand the bridle, 

Approach'd the dark Squire to unriddle: 

He gave him firſt the time o' th' day, 

And welcom'd him, as he might ſay : 
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their diſſolution; telling them, that he had lately received 
a revelation that doomſday would be ſome day the week 
following. Upon which they ever after called him Dosmſ- 
day Sedgwick, Wood's Atheng Oxon. part ii. col. 335, 336. 
firſt edition. a 

W. 491. The one's the learned Kniglit.] It appears from 
Lilly's Life, that he and the Knight were acquainted ; ſo 
that from hence, and the Knight's figure, he might well 
know him at a diſtance, I need not obſerve (for every rea- 
der will readily do it) how naturally Whachum makes a diſco» 
very of the Knight's buſineſs from Ralpho, and how artfully 
he communicates it to Sidrophel. Upon this diſcovery is 
founded the Knight's ſurpriſe, and his learned debate with 
the conjurer, which is gradually worked up to ſuch a warmth, 
as neceſſarily involves the Knight in a fourth engagement, 
whereby he happily gains a ſecond viRory, Mr &, 


92. HUDIBRAS Part II. 


He aſk'd him whence they came, and whither 
Their bus neſs lay? Quoth Ralpho, Hither. 

Did you not loſe —Quoth Ralpho, Nay ; 

Quoth Whachum, Sir, I meant-your way. 

Your Knight——Quoth Ralpho, Is a Lover, gog 
And pains intolerable doth ſuffer: 

For Lovers hearts are not their own hearts, 

Nor lights, nor lungs, and ſo forth downwards. 
What time ?!—Quoth Ralpho, Sir, too long, 
Three years it off and on has hung 
Quoth he, I meant what time of th' day tis; 
Quoth Ralpho, Between ſeven and eight tis. 
Why then:(quoth Whachum) my ſmall Art 

Tells me, the Dame has a hard Heart, 

Or great Eſtate.——Quoth Ralph, A Jointer, 515 
Which makes him have ſo hot a mind t her, 
Mean while the Knight was making water, 
Before he fell upon the matter; 

Which having done, the Wizard ſteps in, 

To give him ſuitable reception 520 
But kept his bus'neſs at a Bay, 

Till Whachum put him in the way; 

Who having now, by Ralpho's light, 
Expounded th? errand of the Knight, 

And what he came to know, drew near, 325 
To whiſper in the Conj'rer's ear, 

Which he prevented thus: What was't, 

Quoth he, that I was ſaying laſt, 

Before theſe Gentlemen arriv'd ? 

Quoth Whachum, Venus you retriev'd, 330 


$10 


V. 530. Quo h Whackhum, Venus you retriev'd.}] Whachum 
having pumped Ralph, and learned of him the buſineſs they 
came about, tells it to his maſter in aſtrological cant; Mars 
and Venus are the lovers, and his miſtreſs in oppoſition. 
She is not Virgo, therefore a widow, Dr B, | 
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In oppoſition with Mars, : 


And no beniꝑn friendly ſtars 


J allay th' effect. Quoth Wizard, So! ' 
Ta Virgo ? ha! Quoth Whachum, No. 
IH Saturn nothing to do in it ? 535 
One tenth of's circle to a minute, + 
»Tis well, quoth he.— Sir, you'll excuſe 
This rudeneſs, I am forc'd to uſe: 
It is a Scheme and Face of Heaven,. | 
As th' Aſpects are diſpos'd this Even, _—_— 
1 was contemplating upon, 
When you arriv'd ; but now I've done. 

Quoth Hodibras, if I appear 
Unſeaſonable in coming here 
At ſuch a time, to interrupt 5.4 


Jour Speculations, which I hopꝰd 


V. 535, 536. Has Saturn nothing to do in it *<One tenth 


of *'s circle to a minute.] The planet Saturn is thirty years | 


for thereabouts) going round the Zodiac: three years being 
the tenth of his circle, the Conjurer told the Knight he 
knew his errand. Saturni circuitus abſolvitur ſolummode 
intra annos proxime triginta. Gaſſendi A /tronomia, lib. iii. 
cap. 2. © The time of his revolution“ (ſays Dr Harris, 


-Afronomical Dialogues, p. 13 t.) “is about thirty years, or 


% more exactiy ſpeaking, i in 10759 days, ſix hours, thitty-ſix 


"90 minutes.” 


1% Then loſt is ſullen"Saturn” $ le hes 

% Who once in thirty years the world ſurrounds. 
J. Taylor's Works, p. 132. 
V. 539, 540. tt is a Scheme and. Face of Heaven, —As th' 
Aſpects are diſpoes'd this Even. ] See this piece of grimace 

&xpoled, Scott's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, b. xi. ch. 21. 
V. 545; 546. — interrupt—Your Speculatioss. ] From 
the ſucceeding part of this Canto, it is plaiu that Sidrophel 
did not gain the ſame credis with Hudibras that another 


fortune-teller did with the perſon who ognſulred him in a 


matrimonial cafe. (See L'Eſtrange's Fables, part ii. fab. 6.) 
«© A fellow (ſays he) _ had a wambling towards matri- 
| * 0L. II. R 
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Aſſiſtance from, and come to uſe, 
?Tis fit that I aſk your excuſe. , 


** mony, conſulted a man of art in Moorfields, whether he 
% ſhould marry or not? The cunning man pur on his con- 
„ fidering cap, and gavs him this ſhort anſwer : Pray, have 
© a care how you marry hand over head, (ſays he), as peo- 
1 ple frequently do; for you are a loſt man if you go that 
«<< way to work: but if you can have.the heart to forbear 
«© your ſpouſe's company for three days and nights well told, 
3 — you two are man and wife, I will be bound to burn 
% my books, if you don't find the comfort of it. The. man 
took the virgin to his wedded wife, and kept his diſtance 
* accordingly; while the woman, in the mean time, took 
„% pet, and parted beds upon it, and fo the wizard ſaved his 
c credit.“ N 
Leſs fortunate in this. reſpect was Dr William 38 
- with whom Dr Young was acquainted, (ſee Sidrophel Vapu- 
lans, p. 31.) „Who publicly boaſted of {kill enough in aftro- 
** logy to foreknow a man's fate, particularly whether he 
«© were born to be rich, fortunate, in marriage, & c. and de- 
- «© pended: ſo much upon it, as to aſſure himſelf of great 
wealth, and happy nuptials : who yet died poor in a goal, 
<«« after he had married ſuch a wife as prevailed upon him 
to write that ſatire entitled Conjugium C7 ajurgium. be 
Some of the ſaints of thoſe times, in caſes of matrimony, 
took a different method, and pretended to ſeek the Lord; 
as appears. from the following prayer of Mr George Swathe, 
- miniſter of Denhara in Suffolk: (ſee his Prayers publiſhed 
2739, p. 154) „0 my god Lord, &c.1 this night defire thy 
*« counſel in behalf of Roger Horſteede of Hengreave : Thou, 
Lord, knoweſt whether it be better for him to live a 
e lingle life, or to marry the firſt woman that was pro- 
„ pounded to. him, With whom he has been tkrice, who 
« loves him welt; or to accept of the ſecond maid proffered 
him, which is farther off, whom he hath only ſeen once, 
«© ſhe having .carnal friends, and more beauty, and-more 
„ pleaſing behaviour than the former, who hath godly 
« friends : yet at this preſent I know neither of theſe, nor 
any of their friends by. name or face, Lord, I deſire thy 
** tpecial countel, which I ſhall adviſe him nnto, or to live 
as he is, I know not of theſe three things which is beſt 
fot᷑ lim to chuſe: I pray thee, guide me in my judgment, 


that ſo 1 may in due time dire him what way to chuſe, 


— 


. 
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By no means, Sir, quoth Sidrophel, 


The ſtars your coming did foretel ; 550 
I did expect you here, and knew, | 


Before you ſpake, your bus'neſs too. 
Quoth Hudibras, Make that appear, 
And I ſhall credit whatſoc'er 


Lou tell me after, on your word, $55: 


1 


Howe'er unlikely, or abſurd. | 
You are in Love, Sir, with a Widow, 


Quoth he, that does not greatly heed you, 


And for three years has rid your Wit 
And Paſſion, without drawing Bit: 560, 


* what to do. Thon, O my God, knoweſt what way is belt, 
« what courſe will be moſt for thy glory, and for his good. 
Lord, he deſires to reſign his will to thy will; he deſires, 
*« to go in that way wherein thou wilt meet him, wherein 
„thou wilt bleſs him, wherein he may gain thee moſt glo- 
*© ry in his life and converſation, If thou wilt continue to - 
% him the gift of chaſti ty, as tliou haſt for thirty-five years, 


then perſuade his heart that way: if thou wilt have kim 
accept of the firſt offer, then direct him that way: if thou 
wilt have him take the ſecond proffer, then counſel him 
„% that way, or ſhew to me which of theſe ways are beit, 


„ that I may direct him as from thy counſel. Lord, let thy 
% hand appear in the pitching of his heart upon that choice 
„% which thou wouldſt have him make; let thy Providence 
«« appear in his choice, Hear my deſires petitions, and re- 

« queſts for him.“ 

V. 550. The Stars your coming aid foretel.] “ How to 
determine their influence particular (ſays the author of 
« the Turkiſh Spy, vol. VIII. b. iv. let. 10.) by divination, 
by calculating nativities, erecting horoſcopes, and other 
«© ſchemes of aitrology; to foretel things to come, to avoid 
« prognoſticated evils, and engroſs all happy events; to 
predict other mens' fates, whilſt we are ignorant of our 
% own, Cc. is a thing which appears to me beyond the 
% power of human reaſon, and a ſcience built on fand. 

V. 557. Tou are in Love, Sir, with a Widow.] See Gip- 
Fey, fortune : teller to Sir Roger de Coverley, Spectator, Ne. 


130. 
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And now your bus 'neſs is to know. 
If you ſhall carry her or no. 
Quoth Hudibras, You're in the _ . 
But How the Devil you come by't, 
I can't imagine ; for the Stars, 365 
Im ſure, can tell no more than a Horſe; 3 
Nor can their aſpects (though you pore 
Your eyes out on em) tell you more 
Than th' Oracle of Sieve and Sheers,. 
That turns as certain as the Spheres ; $79 
But if the Devil's of your counſel, | 
Much may be done, my noble Donzel; 
And 'tis on his account 1 come, 
To know from you my fatal doom. 
Quoth Sidrophel, If you ſuppoſe, $75: 
Sir Knight, that I am one of thoſe, 


f 


V. 565, 566, —for the Stars=-7*m ſure can tell no more 
than a Hor/e.) Paracelſus (according to Mr Webſter, Dit: 
playing of ſuppoſed Witchcraft, chap. xvii. p. 340.) was of 
2 different opinion: Preterea ſideribus nota ſunt omnia, 
que in natura exijlunt ; unde (ingquit) ſapiens dominabitur 


aftris is ſapiens, qui virtutes illas ad ſui obedientiam c- 


tere poteſt. 

Nay, ſome aſtrolgers (ſee Gaffendus's Vanity of Judiciary 
Aftrology, p. 6.) ſuppoſed, That in the Zodiac were twelve 
% princely gods preſiding over the twelve ſigns, there being 
«4 befides thirty other ſtars as privy-counſellors to thoſe 
«« deities; Which did obſerve and recount all occurrences 


„ upon earth, that the celeſfial ſenate might conſult and. 


© decree accordingly.” 
V. 569. Than th' Oracle of Sieve and Sheers.] See the 
manner of trying this fooliſh experiment in Wierus, (De 


 Preſtigiis Dæmonu u, lib. 2. cap. x ii. p. 196, ) and in Scot:, 


Diſcovery of Witchcraft, book 12. ch. xvii. p. 262. book 16. 
ch. v. p. 478. 

V. 572. —my noble Donzel.] Or Dok. The word uſed 
by Face to Surly, who (in Ben Johnſon's Alchymiſt, atv. 
ſc. 3. and ſc. 6.) acted the part of a Spaniard, 


"IR 
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I might ſuſpect, and take th' Alarm, 
Your bus'neſs is but to inform: 


But if it be, *tis neer the near, 


| You have a wrong Sow by the Ear; 380 
For Iaſſure you, for my part, 
I only deal by Rules of Art, 
Such as are lawful, and judge by 


| Concluſions of Aſtrology : 


V. 578. w——t to inform.] At that time there was · a 
ſevere inquiſition againſt witches, conjyrers, &c. (Mr V.) 
as there was at the beginning of the reign of King James I. 
I find in Rhymer*s Federa, vol. XVI. p. 666, a ſpecial par- 
don from King James to Simon Read, for practiſing the 
black-art. | | | 

V. 580. You have a wrong Sow-by the Ear.] One of San- 


cho Pancha's proverbial expreſſions: He that thinks to 


« orunt at me, has a wrong ſow by the ear. Don Quixote, 
vol. II. ch. xx. p. 249. 

V. 581, 582, For I aſſure you, for my part,—T only deal 
by Rules of Art.] Gaſſendus obſerves, (ſee Vanity of Judici- 
ary Aſtrology, p. 136.) “ That Heminga, a modern, having 
«« propoſed thirty eminent nativities, and reduced them to 
«ſtrict examination, according to the beſt rules of art, he 
« declared, that the experiments did by no means agree with 
the rules; ſad events befalling ſuch as were born under 
% the moſt happy and promiſing poſitions of heaven; and 
« good befalling ſuch as the heavens frowned upon, and 
« threatened all the ruin and miſchief unto that can be 
«imagined : and therefore concluded, that aſtrologers, when 
« they give judgment of a nativity, are generally the whole 
„ heavens wide of the truth.“ Nay, Cardan himſelf owned, 
(ſee Gaffendus's Vanity of Judiciary Aſtrol. p. 159.) Thar 
of forty things, ſcarce ten happened right. 

V. 584. Concluſions of Aſtrology.] Mr Ward, rhetoric-· pro- 
feflor of Greſham-College, (fee his Lives of the — Wn 
p. 126.) informs us, that the learned Mr Gataker defiring 
Mr Henry Briggs, the firſt geometry. profeſſor of that college, 
to give him his judgment concerning judicial aſtrology, his 
anſwer was, That he conceived it to be a mere ſyſtem of- 
groundleſs conceits. And Mr Oughtred calls him the mit- 
ror of the age, for lis excellent {kill in geometry, Tacitus-- 
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But for the Devil, know nothing by him, 383 

But only this, that I defy him. | 
Quoth he, Whatever others deem ye, 

J underſtand your Metonymy: 

Your words of ſecond-hand intention, 

When things by wrongful Names you mention $ 190 

The myſtic ſenſe of all your Terms, 

That are indeed but Magie Charms, 

To raiſe the Devil, and mean one thing, 

And that is downright hon: airs. ; 


of old has expoſed them, (ſee- Sir Henry Savile's whe. 


vol. III. b. i. p. 44.) Kircher ſpeaks contemptibly of them : 
(Athanaſii Kircheri itiner. exftatic; in Globum Fovis; p. 
213.) Non poſſum non improbare, improbam quorundam 
ajtrologorum audaciam et temeritatem, qui tam tuto et. 
confidenter de fortuna, et eventibus, tum regnorum, tum 
netionum ſecuturis vaticinantur, dum aftrologiam infalli- 
bilibus veritatis regulis aſtringere ſe poſſe put ant. Wol- 
fius: ¶ Lectien. Memor. par. i. p. 796.) has given a remark- 
able account of an aſtrologer's fon at Milan, who was hang- 
ed, and thereby had eluded all the rules of his father's art. 
See the art fully expoſed, Diſſertat. Favorini Philoſophi, 
| adverſus eos qui Chaldei appellantur. A. Gellii Nock. At- 
tic. lib. 14. cap. i. Fo. Pici Mirandule, lib. 6. tom. i. 
p. 397. Fra. Valeſii, lib. De Sacra Philoſophia; cap. 31. 
Tarkiſh Spy, vol. viii. b. 4. ch- x. Gaffendus's Vanity of 
Jadiciary Aftrology, aim. Preface to Dr Long's Aſtrono- 
my, p. 5.; and Dr James Young's Sidrophel Vapulans, p. 34. 
where it is fully expoſed by many learned men, who had 
ſtudied that art. 

V. 588. underſtund your Ne tonymy. ] Metonymy is a. 
figure in rhetoric, which implies a changing or putting of 
one name or thing fer another; as when the cauſe is put 
for the effect, the ſubject for the adjunct, or contrarily. 
V. 592, 593. That are indeed but Magic Charms, —To 
raiſe the Devil.] Mottray (Travels, vol. ii. p. 334.) ſeems 
to diſpute the poſlibility of raiſing the devil; and endea- 
vours to confirm his opinion by a remarkable ſtory of Baron 
L—, a Daniſh priſoner of war, who was confined in one 


of the priſons of Stockholm, for having been convicted of a 
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And i in itſelf more warrantable, | 395 


Than Cheat, or Canting to a Rabble, 


Or putting Tricks upon the Moon, 


Which by confed*racy are done. 
Your ancient Conjurers were wont 


" lake her from her ſphere diſmount; 1 


deſign of treating with tli- devil, for a certain ſum of mo- 
ney, which at that time he ſtood in extreme need of- and, 
to this end, inſtead of ink, he had with his own blood ſigu- 
ed a bond, by which he himſelf, and ſome companions: of 
his, (who, for want of money and credit, had fined ith 


the ſame manner), firmly and trifly made their ſouls over 


to the infernal ſpirit after their deaths; upon condition that 
he would pay them down that ſum : but neither he, nor 
any of the reſt could compaſs their deſired end, notwith- 
ſtanding all the pains they took about it;- going by nights 
under gibbets, and in burying-places, to call upon him, and 
deſire him to truſt them; but neither body nor ſpirit (ſays 
he) ever came to treat with them : at laſt one of them find-- 
ing the devil would not help him, determined to try what 
he could do for himſelf; and having robbed and murdered 
a man, he was taken up, tried and executed, and in his con- 
feſhon he owned the tranſaction and intent. And in Baron 
'L——'s chamber the bond was found, but torn to pieces, as 
void and of none effect, 

V. 599, 600. Your ancient Conjurers were wont—To make 
ker from her ſphere diſmount, ] This power was aſcribed to - 
them by the Heathen poets, Thus Virgil ſpeaks, (Bucol. 
Ecl. viii. 69, 70.), | 
Carmina vel celo poſunt r lunam, 

Carminibus Circe ſ0cios mutavit Ulyſſei. 8 
„Pale Phoebe, drawn by verſe, from heaven deſcends, 
And Circe chang'd with charms Ulyſſes* friends.“ 
4 Mr Dryden, 
And Canidia, the witch in Horace, boaſts of her power in 
uus reſpect, 
Meeque terra cedit ix ſolentiæ, 
An que movere cereas imagines 
(Ut ipſe noſti curioſus) et polo 


Di ri ere Iunam—— 
Horat. Carid, epod, xvii « 257, Kc 


„ „% MDR AS. Fun f © 
And to their Inc antations ſtoop; 1 

They ſcorn'd to pore thro? Tele ſcope, * 

Or idly play at bo-peep with her, A 

To find out cloudy, or fair weather, A 

E \ Which ev'ry Almanac can tell 1 
| Perhaps as learnedly, and well , 
As you yourſelf— Then, friend, I doubt 1 

You go the furcheſt way about: ._*. _ by 

And the witch in Ovid pretended to the ſame power. A: 

Te quoque luna traho, &c. Metam. vii. 207, 6'c fs g 

« And thee, Titania, from thy ſphere I hail, 41 

Though braſs reſounding thy extremes avail.“ qu 

Mr<G. Sand)s. the 

I This opinion ſeems to be-ſneered by Propertius, in the « 
following lines, (Lib. I. eleg. i. 19:), « 

At vos de duct quibus e/t fallggga Lung, - . 

Et laber in magicis ſacra prare focis, 2 ] 


En age dum Doming mentem convertite noſtre, . 
Et facite illa mes p4alivat ore magis. 

Tunc ego crediderim vobis, et ſidera et amnes 
Poſſe Cyteinis dutere carmintbus. | 
Vide Tibull. de Faſcinatrice, lib. i. eleg. 2. wg, 
The author of this opinion (as Mr Sandys obſerves, Notes 
upon the 7th book of Ovid's Metamorph. p. 144. edit. 1640.) x 
was Aglonice, the daughter of Hegemon, © Who being ſkil- | 
ful in aſtronomy, boaſted to the Theſſalian women, (fore- 
«knowing tke time of the eclipſe), that ſhe ſhould perform 
«it at ſuch a ſcaſon, which happening accurdingly, they 
«« gave credit to her deception.— Nor is it a wonder, (ſays 
«©: Vives), that thoſe learned men (namely, Pindarus and 
1 Steſichorus) ſhould believe that the moon was drawn down t 


„ from heaven, fince a ſort of men, as we remember, be- Nl 
„ lieved an aſs had drank her up; becauſe as The ſhone in "dy 
4% the river where. he drank, a cloud, on the ſudden, over bo ; 
** ſhadowed her: for this the aſs was impriſoned, and after l | 
« a legal trial, immediately ripped up, to let the moon out q e 
4 f his belly, that ſhe might ſhine out as formerly.“ Co- 4 
lambus impoſed upon the Jamaicans in the ſame manner, . 
by foretelling an eclipſe to happen two days after, which 2 


vey took for a miracle. Pupgchas's Pilgrims, vol. v. P. 60. 
| © # j 
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Your modern Indian Magician i 
Makes but a hole in th' earth to piſs in, 610 
Aud ſtraight reſolves all queſtions by't, _ 

And ſeldom fails to be i' th? right. 

The Roſy-Crucian- way's more fore. 

To bring the Devil to the lure; 

Each of em has'a'fev'ral gin, | 613 
To catch Intelligences in. | 

Some by the Noſe with fames trapan 'em, 

As Dunſtan did the Devil's Grannum ; 


V. 609, 610. Tour modern Indian Magician—Makes but 
a hole in t earth to piſs in, &c.] The tranſlator of Tor- 
quemeda, entitled, The Spaniſh Mandeville, (fol. 62.) gives 
the following account: Amongſt other things which are 
„ritten in the Malleus Maleficarum, you ſhall find, that 
the commiſſioners having apprehended certain ſorcerefſts, 
* willed one of them to.ſhew what fhe could do; aſſuring 
« her life, on condition that from thenceforward ſhe ſhould 
no more offend in the like: whereupon, going out into 
© the fields, in preſence of the commiſſioners, and many 
©. others, ſhe made a pit in the ground with her hands, 
«© making water therein; which being done, ſhe ſtirred 
about the urine with one of her fingers, out of which by 
« httle and little, after ſhe had made certain characters, 


and mumbled. a few words, there roſe a vapour, which 


„ aſcending upward like a ſmoke, began to thicken of it- 
*«. ſelf in the midſt of the region of the air, gathering aud 
« making there a black fearful cloud, which caſt out ſo 
„% many thunders and lightnings, that it ſeemed to be a 
« thing helliſh and infernal. The woman remaining all 
© this while ſtill, aſked the Fommiſfiogers at laſt, where 
« they would have that cloud diſcharge a great quantity of 
«.ſtoacs? They pointing to a certain place, where it could 
do no hurt, the cloud af a ſudden began to move itſelf 
« with a great furious bluſtring of winds; and in a ſhort 
« ſpace, coming over the place ee diſcharged a 
great number of ſtones, like a violent ſhower, directly 
within the compals thereof.“ Sec Travels of Le Blanc, 
part II. chap.&x:iii. p. 302. And ſomething remarkabla, 
Nolfi Lection. Memorab. par. i. p. 278. and other ſtories 
of this kind, with a confutation, Scot's Diſcovery of Wich 
«aft, chap, xiii. Pe 69, 
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Others with Characters and Words #1 
Catch 'em, as men in Nets do Birds; 620 C 
And ſome with Symbols, Signs, and Tricks, 
Engrav'd in Planetary nicks, | 

With their own influences will fetch em 

Pown from their orbs, arreſt, and catch' em; 
Make em depoſe and anſwer to 625: 
All Queſtions, &er they let them go. 
Bumbaſtus-kept a Devil's Bird 

shut in the pummel of his ſword, 


V. 617, 618, Some by the Noſe with fumes trapan em, 
—As Dunſtan did the. Devil's Graniaum ;] St Durſtan was 
made Archb*hop of Canterbury, anno g6t, Mis {kill in che 
liberal arts and ſciences (qualifications much above the ge- 
nius of the age he lived in) gained him firſt the name of 
a conjurer, and then of a ſaint. He is revered as ſich by 
the Romaniſts, who keep ay holyday, in honour of him, 
yearly on, the 19th of May, The Monkiſh writers have filled 
his life with romantic ſtories, and amongſt the reſt with 
this mentioned by our Poet: He was (ſay they) once tempt- 

ed to lewdneſs by the devil, under the Mpe of a fine lady; 
but inſtead of yieiJing to her temptation he took the devil 
by the noſe; with a pair of red hot tengs, See Engliſh 
Martyrology, by a Catholic prieſt, 1608. p. 244. . Wheatley's 
Rational IIluſtrat. fol, edit, p. 66, Winſtanley's England's 
Worries, p. 25. 5 ' | 

V. 619, Others with Characters and Words, &c.] See 
Ghaucer's third Book of Fame, Works, 1602. fol. 267. Web · 
er's Diſplaying of ſuppoſed Witchraft, ch. xvii.'p. 321, c. 

VV. G27, 628. Bumbaſtus kept a Devil's Bir- Shu; in the 
gummel of his faword.] Naudaeus (in his Hiſtory of Magic, 
tranſlated by Davies, chap. xiv, p. 185.) obſerves of this fa- 
miliar ſpirit, © That though the Alchemiſts maintain, that 
„ it was the ſecret of the philoſopher's ſtone; that yet it 
« were more rational to believe that if there was any thing 
« in it, it was certainly two or three doſes of his laudanum, 
4 wiiich he never went without, becauſe he did ſtrange 
„ things with it, and uſed it as a medicine to cure almoſt 
4% all diſeaſes. 

Paracelſus had ſuch an opinion of his own chemical no- 
KMums, that he gloried he could make men immortal by the 
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the village of Einſidlen, two German miles diſtant from the 
Helvetic Tigurum, now called Zurich. 


in the cure of the leproſy, pox, ulcers, and dropſies. The 
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That taught him all the eunning pranks 


Ol paſt and future Mountebanks. 630 


philoſopher's ſtone, potable gold, and other arcana; and yet 
he himſelf died at the age of forty-ſeven, Vide Arcana 
Paracelii, Op. Van Helmont, page 479. Sir Tho. "Browne's 


'Vulgar Errors, book fii. ch. 12, /i Lection. Me mor ab. 


Par. ii. p. 284, 285. | 0 
Paracelſus was called Aurelius, Philippus, Paracelſus, | 
Theophraſius, Bombaſtus de Hohenheim, He was born at 


It is ſaid, that for 
three years he was a ſow-gelder.— His father, William Ho- 
henheim (a baſe child of a maſter of the Teutonic order) 
not only left him a collection of rare and valuable books, 
but committed him firſt to the care of Trimethins abbot of 
Spanheim, and afterwards to Sigiſinund Eugger of Zurich, 
famous for his Chemical Arcana. According to his own ac- 
count, he viſited all the univerſities of Europe; ; and at twenty 
years of age had ſcarched into the mines of Germany and 
Ruſſia, till at laſl he was taken pritoner by the Tartars, and 
by them ſent to Conſtantinople. In his travels he obtained 
a collection of the moſt ſovereign remedies for all diſtem- 
pers, from doctors of phy ſic, barbers,. old women, conjurers 
and chymiſts ; and was afterwards employed as a doctor and 
Aargeon in armies, camps, and ſicges. He ſignalized him- 
ſelf at firſt by a raſh incoaliderate uſe of Mercury and Opium 


eficacy of Mercury was not ar that time well underſtood ; 
and, according to the then opinion, opium being cold in 
the fourth degree, the uſe-of it, through fear, was very 
much neglected; inſomuch that by his rafhnels. and bold- 
nels iy. 'the uſe & tete, he performed many cures, - which 
the regular p yſicians could not dv amongſt which that on 
Frodenius of Baſil was the molt remarkable ; for through 
tis intereſt he was. invited by the magiſtrates of that place 
to read public lectures in phyſic and philoſophy : where he 
ſoon ordered the works of Galen and Avicenna to be burnt ;” 
declaring. to his auditors, at the ſame time, that if God 
would not aſſiſt him, he would advite and confult with the 
devil. (Vide Zwinger“ Theatrum, p. 227. Boerhaave's 
Chemiſtry, vol. ii, page 22. Collier's Dictionary.) Mr f. 
Probably from iis affected language, fwelling and blufler- 
mg-nontenſe, came the word bombaſt. 
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Kelly did all his-feats upon | 
* Devils Looking-glaſs, a Stone; 


1 631, 632. Kelly did all his feats wpon—The Devirs 
| Looking-elaſs, a Stones] This Kelly was chief Seer, or, as 
Lilly calls him, Speculator to Dr Dee, (Life, page 99.), was 
born at Worceſter, and bred an apothecary, and was a good 
proficient in chemiſtry, and pretended to have the grand 
elixir, or philoſopher's ſtone, which Lilly, in his Life, 
(p. (o1.), tells us he made, or at leaſt received ready made 
from a frier in Germany, on the confines of the Emperor's 

dom inions. Re pretended to ſee apparitions in a chryſtal 
or berryl looking-glaſs, or a round ſtone like a chryſtal. 
Alaſco Palatine of Poland, Pucel a learned Florentine, and 
Prince Roſemberg of Germany, the Emperor's viceroy in 
Bohomia, were long of the ſociety with him and Dr Dee, 
and often preſent at their apparitions ; as was once the King 
ef Poland himſelf: but Lilly obſerves, that he was ſo wicked 
that the angels would not appear to him willingly, nor be 
obedient to him. Life, p. 101, 

Wever (Funeral Monuments) allows him to have been 
a chemiſt, that he loſt his ears at Lancaſter, and raiſed a 
dead body in that country by necromancy : that Queen Eli- 
zabeth ſent for him out of Germany ; but climbing over 
a wall at Prague, where it is reported he was impriſoned 
for a chemical cheat put on the Emperor, he broke his legs, 
and bruiſed himſelf ſo that he died ſoon after. He offered 
to raiſe up devils before Alaſco, June 19, 1581, His ſpirits 
told him, 1584, he ſhould die a violent death. Kelly, as I re- 
member, is called Sir Edward by Mr Aſhmole. 2. Whether 
Q. Elizabeth knighted him for ſecret ſervices? (Mr S. H. 
See more of lim, Relation of what paſled between Dr Dee 
and ſome Spirits, with a Preface by Merie Caſaubon, 1639. 
folio, pm. Sir Francis Bacon's Apophthegms, No. 135, 
Aihmole's Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum., prope finem, 
Wever's Funeral Monuments, p. 45, 46. Ben Johnſon's Al. 
chym iſt, act iv. fc, 1. 

V. 632. The Devil's Looking - 21463. I Dr Dee obſerves, (ſee 
Appendix Chronic. Fohan. Claſton. p. 576. ), that he ſhew- 
ed his famous glaſs, and the properties of it, to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, 

This kind of ” juggling is mentioned by Fernelius, an emi- 
nent phyſician, (lib, i. cap. 11. De abdi tis rerum Canis, 
p. 111, edit. Geneve, 16474), vidi quendam, 1 vi verborun 
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Where playing with him at Bo-peep, 


He ſolv'd all Problems ne' er ſo deep. 
Agrippa kept a Stygian Pug, 


0 
P tl garb and habit of a Dog, 2 
That was his Tutor, and the Cur 
Read to th? occult Philoſopher, 
And taught him ſubt'ly to maintain 
All other Sciences are vain. 640 


To this quoth Sidrophello, Sir, 
Agrippa was no Conjurer, 


« ſpectra varia in ſpeculum derivare, quae illic quaecunque 
« imperaret, mox aut ſcriptis, aut veris imaginibus ita di- 
« lucide exprimerent, ut prompte et facile ab aſſidentibus 
« omnia internoſcerentur. Aud ĩebantur quidem verba ſacra, 
« fed obſcoenis nominibus fpurce contaminata : cujuſmodi 
« ſunt elementorum -poteſtates; horrenda quaedam et in- 
« audita principum nomina, qui Orientis, Occidentis, Auſtri, 
% Aquiloniſque regionibus imperant.”* Vide Wolfii Le&#ion. 
Me morab. par. poſt. p. 420. De Johanne Teutoni co. See 
Lilly's Life, p. 50. Scot's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, book XV. - 
chap. xi, xii. p. 411, Webſter's Diſplaying of ſupppſed 
Witchcraft, p. 310. | 
V. 635. —4 Stygian Pug.] Vide Pauli Fovii Elog. Doctor. 
Viror, p. 187. Carm. ib, Baptiſte Poſſevini. 


Latomi. 
naue tumulum haud charites ſervant, 
Sed Erynnies Atrae 
Non Muſae, at ſparſis anguibus Eumenides : 
Colligit Aledo Cineres, miſcetque aconito, 0 
Grataque dat Stygio Liba voranda Cani. 
Qui quod erat vivum comitatus, atrociter Orci, 
Nunc quoque per cunctas, raptat agitque vias : 
Inſultatque adeo, & furias quia noverat omneis, 
Salutat, injungit nomine quamque ſuo. 
O miſeras arte is, quae ſolae ea commodo praeſtant, 
Accedat Stygias notus ut hoſpes aquas. 

V. 639, 640. And taught him ſubt ly to maintain—All 
other Sciences are vain.] Nothing can be more pleaſant 
than this turn given to Agrippa' s ſilly book, De Vanitate 
Scientiarum. (Mr .) 
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Nor Paracelſus, no nor Behmen ; 

Nor was the Dog a Cacodzmon, 

But a true Dog that would ſhew tricks 648 
For th' Emperor, and leap-o'er ſticks ; 

Would fetch and carry, was more civil 

Than other dogs, but yet no devil; 

And whatſoc'er he's ſaid to do, 

He went the ſelf-ſame way we go. C50 


V. 644. Nor was the Dog a Cacodemon.] Paulus Fovius 
4Elog. doctor. viror. edit. Baſil. 1577 p. 187.) gives in to 
the opinion of Agrippa's being a conjurer, and his dog a 
Cacodaemon. Exceflit e vita nondum ſenex apud Lugdu- 
„ num, ignobili et tenebroſo in Diverſorio; multus eum 
% tanquam Necromantiae ſuſpicione infamem, execranti- 
bus; quod Cacodaemonem nigri canis ſpecie circumdu- 
*« ceret; ita ut.quum propingua morte ad penitentiam ur- 
r geretur, cani collare loreum magicis per clavorum em- 
*© blemata inſcriptum notis exolverit; in haec ſuprema 
«© verba irate prorumpens: Abi perdita beſtia, quae me to- 
«« tum perdidiſti : Nec uſquam familiaris ille canis, ac aſ- 

t ſiduus itinerum omnium comes, et tum morientis domini 
« deſertor, poſtea conſpectus eſt, quum praecipiti fugae 
ee ſaltu in Ararim ſe immerſifle, nec enataſſe ab his, qui id 
? vid iſſe aſſeredant, cxiſtimetur.”” 

Wierus, who was Agrippa's pupil and domeſtic, clears 
him from this heavy charge. He owns that he had a dog 
and a bitch, named Monſieur and Mademoiſelle, which 
were great favourites; that the dog lay conſtantly under 
his bed, and was fed at his table: and as he knew moſt 
things that were tranſacted in foreign nations, the impru- 
dent vulgar aſcribed this to his dog, taking him to be a 
Daemon. But he obſerves, that in truth he correſponded 
with learned men in all nations, and daily received his in- 
telligence from them. (De praſtig. Demon. lib. 2. cap. 5. 
P+ 164. See Hiſtory of Magic, chap. 15. p. 200.) See Gly- 
cas's aceonnt of Simon Magus's black dog, Heywood's Hie- 
rarchy of Angels, lib. 7. p. 476. and of two dogs at Salem, 
accounted Cacodaemons, or ſomething as bad, for which 
they were put to death, Dr Hutchinſon's Hiſtorical Eflay of 
Witchcraft, p. 82, and Wierus's l a Cacodacmany 
Lib. i. cap. 21, 
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As for the Roſy-Croſs Philoſophers, 
Whom you will have to be but ſorcerers, 
What they pretend to, is no more 
Than Triſtnegiſtus did before, 
Pythagoras,. old Zoroaſter, / 653 
And Apollonius their maſter * | * 
To whom they do confeſs they owe 
All that they do, and all they know. 
Quoth Hudibras, Alas! what is't t us, 
Whether iwas ſaid by Triſmegiſtus, 660 


Wy. 655. — d Zoroaſter,] The King of the Bactrians of 
that name, who was flain by Ninus, or Semiramis, has 
deen commonly reputed the firſt inventor of magic. But 
Dr Howel (See Inſtitution of General Hiſtory, part, iſt, b. 1. 
chap. ii. p. 12.) is of opinion that Zoroaſtres the magician 
lived many years after this king of the Bactrians. Fabri- 
cius thinks it a difficult matter to adjuſt the time in which 
he lived, there being ſeveral of that name. Bibliothec. 
Grec. tom. I. lib, 1, cap. xxxvi. p. 243. Vide Ammians 


Marcellini Rerum Geſtar. lib. xxiii. p. 374. Menagii 


Ob ſer vat. in Diogenem Laertium, lib. i. edit. Puri ſ. 1681, 
Fo. Pici. Mi randul. Aftrolog, Sir Walter Raleigh's Hi- 
ſtory of the World edit. 1614. p. 170. Dr Heywood's Hie- 
rarchy of Angels, p. 469. Dean Prideaux's Connect. &c. 
part I. book iv. p. 167. folio edit. Moyle's Works, vol. ii. 
p. 36, Gc. Hearne's Syſtem of Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. i. 
P. 398. Turkiſh Spy, vol. IV. book iv. chap. 9. Dr Hat- 
chinſon's Hiſtorical Eſſay, p. 13. 

V. 656. And Apollonius their maſter.] Apollonius Tya- 
naeus's life was written by Philoſtratus and Damis. (Vide 
Stephani Theſ. Lingus Latinæ. Lewis's Hiſtory of the 
Parthian Empire, p. 237, Cc.) He was a great magician; 
and ſome Heathens, in ſpite to Chriſtianity, aftirm, that his 
miracles were as great as thoſe of Chriſt and his Apeſtles, 
(See a remarkable account of him, Fleury's Ecclefiaſt, Hiſt, 
vel, ii. p. 70, 71, 101, 111, 148, 154, 155. Wier. de præſtig. 
Demon, lib. ii. cap. 3, 11. Dr Meric Caſaubon's preface to 
Dr Dee's Book of Spirits.) He lived in the days of Domitian 
and Adrian. (Vide Suide Lex. Fabricii Bibliothec. Grec. 
lib. iv. cap. 24, 59. See a long liſt of — Turkith 
"Bpy, vol. VII. book iii. letter 5.) 
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If it be Nonſenſe falſe, or myſtic, 

Or not ixtelligible, or ſophiſtic ? * 

*Tis not Antiquity, nor Author, 

That makes Truth Truth, altho' Time's daughter; 
*Twas he that put her in the Pit, _ 665 
Before he pull'd her out of it; | 
And as he eats his Sons, juſt ſo 

He feeds upon his Daughters too: 
Nor does it follow, 'cauſe a Herauld 
Can make a gentleman, ſcarce a year old, 670 


_ To be deſcended of a race 1 


Of ancient Kings, in a ſmall ſpace; 


V. 665, 666. Twas he that put her in the Pit, — Before 


he pulPd her out of it ;] This ſatire is fine and juſt. Cle - 
anthes ſaid, that Truth was hid in a pit. Yes, (ſays our 
Author), but you Greek philoſophers were they who firſt put 
her there, and then claimed to yourſelves ſo much merit in 


drawing her out again. The firſt Greek philoſophers ex- 


tremely obſcured truth by their endleſs ſpecnlations: and it 
was the pretended buſineſs of their ſucceſſors to clear up 
matters. This does honour to our _—_— s knowledge of an- 
tiquity. Mr V. 

V. 667, 668. And as he eats his. ' juſt fo—He feeds 
upon his Daughters too] Chronus is ſaid, by the mytholo- 
giſts, to have devoured his ſons, Truth is ſaid to be the 
daughter of Time; which Time is called by the Greeks 
Chronus, and fo he may be ſaid to eat his daughters. Mr . 

V. 669, 670, 631, 672. Nor does it follow, cauſe a He- 


 rauld—Can make a gentleman, ſcarce a year eld,—To be 


deſcended of a race—Of ancient Kings, in a ſmall ſpace.] 
A ſneer upon the mock gentry of thoſe times, who, as they 
increaſed in riches, thought proper to lay claim to pedigrees 
to which they had no right. Cornelius Holland, a ſervant 
of the Vanes, got ſo much wealth as to, make him ſaucy 
enough to hire William Lilly, and other pamphleteers, to 
derive his pedigree from John Holland Duke of Exeter, al- 
thungh it be known he was originally a link-bey. Walker's 
Hiſtory of Independency, part ii. p. 26, 27. 

such gentry were Thomas Pury the elder; firſt a weaver 
in Glouceſter, then an ignorant ſolicitor. (Hiſtory of, Inde+ 


- — 


eaver 


Indes 
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That we ſhould all opinions hold 
Authentic, that we can make old. | 
Quoth Sidrophel, It is no part G75 


Of prudence, to cry down an Art, 
And what it may perform deny, 
Becauſe you underſtand not why; 


pendency, part i. p. 167.) John Blackſton, a poor ſhopkeeper 
of Newcaſtle. (1d. ib. p. 169.) John Birch, formerly a car- 
rier, afterwards a colonel. (16bid. p. 171.) Richard Salway, 
colonel, formerly a grocer's man. (74. ib.) Thomas Raint- 
borough, a ſkipper of Lynn, colonel and vice-admiral of 
England. (14. ib.) Colonel Thomas Scott, a brewer's clerk. 
(Ibid. p. 173.) Colonel Philip Skippon, originally a wag- 
goner to Sir Fra. Vere, (fee an account of his riſe, Hiſtory 
of Independency, part i. p. 116, 117.) Colonel John Jones, 
a ſerving-man. (Bates's Lives of the Regicides, p. 22.) Co- 
lonel Barkſtead, a pitiful thimble and bodkin gold{mith. 
(Hiſtory of Independency, part ii. p. 155.) Colonel Pride, a 
foundling and drayman. (Hiſtory of Independency, part ii. 
p. 252.) Colonel Hewſon, a one-eyed cobler; and Colonel 
Harriſon, a butcher. Theſe, and hundreds more, affected 
to be thought gentlemen, and lorded it over perſons of the 
firſt rank and quality. 

«© Do you not know that, for a little coin, 

% Heralds can foiſt a name into the line?“ 

Dryden's Hind and Panther, 

This practice of the heralds is bantered by Sir Richard 
Steele, (in his mock Funeral; or, Grief A-la-mode), where 
he introduces the ſervant of Sable the undertaker, expreſ- 
ſing himſelf in the following manner : 
Sir, I had come ſooner, but I went to the heralds for a 
coat for Alderman Gathergreaſe that died laſt night, He 
has promiſed to invent one againſt to- morrow. 

Sable. ** Ah, pox take ſome of our cits ! their firſt thing 
« after their death, is to take care of their birth. Pox ! 
« let him bear a pair of ſtockings; for he's the firſt of his 
« family that ever wore one. 

See an account of the Biſcayan, Don Quixote, vol. 1. b. 1. 
ch. viii. p. 71. and of ſuch gentry, Beaumont and Flet- 
cher's play, entitled Nice Valour; or, Paſſionate * 
Works, part ii. p. 501. 
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(As Averrhois play'd but a mean trick, 
To damn our whole Art for Eccentrick:) 680 
For who knows all that knowledge contaias ? 
Men dwell not ou the Tops of Mountains, 

But on their ſides, or rifing*s ſeat; 

So ?tis with knowledge's vaſt height. | 
Do not the Hiſt'ries of all Ages 685 
Relate miraculous preſages 

Of ſtrange turns, in the World's affairs 

Forcſcea b' Aſtrologers, Soothſayers, 

Chaldeans, learn'd Genethliacs, 

And ſome that have writ Almanacs ? 690 


. 679, 680. As Averrhois play'd but a mean trick, — 7. 
damn our whole Art for Eccentric.] Averrhois was an 
Arabian phyſician, ſirnamed Commentator, who lived at 
Cordova at Spain, in the year 1140. (Vide Naucleri Chro- 
#e2raph, vol. ii. p. 85. Collier's Dictionary.) © Averrhoes 
«« celeber philoſophus, &c. ubique aſtronomiam lacerat, 


«« damnat, inſectatur. Aſtrologorum opinionem, de coeleſti- 


*« bus imaꝑinibus, quibus ſubeſſe terrena figurae ſimilis ani- 
% malia putant, fabuloſam dicit, qua tamen ſublata, ruit 
maxima pars aſtrologicae ſuperſtitionis: alibi quidem 
« (ait) contraria philoſophiae, alibi fere omnia falſa dog- 
mata aſtrologorum : tum artem in univerſum vanam et 
* infirmam.** Fo. Pici Miran. in Aftrolog. lib. 1. tom. i. 
p. 282. Vide etiam Fo. Fra. Pici Mirandule, De Rerum 
Prenotione, lib. 5. cap. vi. tom. II. op. p. 359. 

V. G9. Chaldeans, tearn'd Genethliacs.] Gaffendus ob- 
ſerves of the Chaldeans, (Vanity of Judiciary Aſtrology, 
ch. xv. p. 98. edit. London, 1659, from Sextus Empiricus), 
That when they were to obſerve the time of an infant's 
% nativity, one Chaldean ſat watching on the top of an hill, 
or other eminent place not far from the groaning-cham- 
„ ber, and attended to the ſtars; and another remained be- 
low with the woman in travel, to give the ſign, by ring- 
ing a kettle, or pan, at the inſtant of her delivery; 
„which the other taking, obſerved the ſign of the Zodiac 
„ then rifing above the horizon, and accordingly they gave 
judgment of the infant's fortune; and this if the birth 
„happened in the night: but If in the day, he that fat uy- 


5 
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The Median Emp'ror dreamt his daughter 

Had piſt all Aſia under water, 

And that a Vine, ſprung from her Hanches, 
Oerſpread his Empire with its branches: 

And did not Soothſayers expound it, 695 
As after by th event he found it ? 

When Cæſar in the Senate fell, 

Did not the ſun eclips'd foretell, 


* on the high place; obſerved only the motion of the ſun.” 
See Gafſendus's' remark upon it; and his firſt and ſecond. 
chapters, and the fourteenth, entitled, The Genethliacal- 
Part of Aſtrology examined and exploded. Sexti Empirici 
adverſ. Mathematicos, lib. v. p. Ito. Aurelianæ, 1621, Mr 
Whiſton's Account of the Riſe and Progreſs of Mathema-- 
tics, prefixed. to his Euclid, 1727, pe 5. 

V. 691. The Median Em'pror dreamt his daughter, &c. 
* Aſtyages, King of Media, had this dream of his daughter 
Mandane, and. the interpretation from the Magi ; wherefore- 
he married her to a Perſian of mean quality, by whom ſhe- 
had Cyrus, who conquered all Aſia, and tranſlated the em- 
pire from the Medes to the Perſians. Herodot. Clio. lib. i. 
p. 50. edit. Hen. Stephani. 

V. 697. When Ceſar in the Senate fell, &c.] * Fiunt 
aliquando prodizioſi et longiores ſolis defectus, quales occi- 
fo Ceſare Dictatore, et Antoniano bello totius anni pallore 
continuo. Plinii Nat. Hiſt. lib. ii. cap. 30. 

The prodigies and apparitions preceding his death, are 
mentioned by ſeveral writers. By Virgil, in his firſt Georgic : 

«« Earth, air, and ſeas with prodigies were ſign'd, 

«« And birds obſcene, and howling dogs divin'd 

Blood ſprung from wells, wolves howl'd in towns by 

night, 
And boding victims did the prieſts affri ght. 
Mr Dryden. 

Vide Horatii Carm. lib. 1, 2, Ad Awguſium, cum not. Del- 
phini. Livii Hiſt. lib. 116. cap. 44, 45- Plutarch's Life of 
Julius Caeſar, p. 435, 436, 437. Chronic. Chronicor, lib. ii. 
p. 130. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caeſar, vol. vi. p. 137. Dr 
Middleton's Life of Cicero, vol. ii. Gaflendus obſerves, 
(Vanity of Judiciary Aſtrelogy, p. 136.) That the Chaldeans 
predicted of Cacſar, Craſſus, and Pompey, that each of chem 


21% HUDTBRAS Fart I. 
And, in reſentment of his laughter, 
Look'd pale for almoſt a year after ? 700 


Auguſtus having b' overſight 

Pat on his left ſhoe *fore his right, 

Had like to have been ſlain that day, 
Buy Soldiers mut'ning for pay. 

Are there not myriads of this ſort, 703 
Which ſtories of all times report? 

Is it not ominous in all Countries, 

When Crows and Ravens croak upon trees? 

The Roman Senate, when within | 

The city walls an Owl was ſeen, ' 776 
Did cauſe their Clergy, with Luſtrations, 
(Our Synod calls Humiliations), 

The round-fac'd prodigy t avert 
From doing Town or Country hurt : 


ſhould not die but in full old age, but in their houſes, but 
in peace and undiſtinguiſhed hoyour ; and yet their fates 
were violent, immature, and tragical. 

Kircher pretends to account for the paleneſs of the ſun 
in the following manner: (7tin. Ex/tatic. in Glohum Solis, 
p. 162.) © Hoc unicum tibi perſuaſum habeas, tanti pallo- 
ff ris, ac diminuti luminis in ſole cauſas alias non fuiſſe, 
« niſi ſaevas hujus globi tempeſtates, quibus, eo tempore 
1c cataractis ſolaribus circumquaque recluſis, tanta fumorum, 
* vaporumque copia et multitudo exorta fuit ut omnem 
% paene lucem in totius ſolis faciem inducta eclipſi; morta- 
« libus eriperet : pallor vero contigit ob raritatem vapo- 
rum; per quos ſol non ſecus ac per tennem nubem tranſ- 
«« lucens, abducta nonnihil luce palliditatem neceſſario in- 
% currit, quam mox ac exuerit ſerenitas ſolis ſequitur.”” 

V. 701. Auguſtus having, &c.] * Divus Auzuſtus læ vum 
ſibi prodidit calceum præpaſtere indutum, quo die ſeditione 
_ militum prope afflictus eſt. Plin, lib. 2. Vide Sueton. 
bib, ii. J. 29. 

V. 709. The Roman Senate, &c.] * Romani L. Craſſ et 
C. Mario Coſſ. Bubone viſo orbem luſtrabant. See a remark» 
able account of an owl that diſturbed Pope John XXIV. at 
2 council held at Rome. Faſcizul. Rer. Expetendar, ef 
Fugiendar. p. 402, Browne's edition, 
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And if an Owl have ſo much power, 713 
Why ſhould not Planets have much more? 


That in a- Region far above 


Inferior fowls of the air move, 

And ſhould ſeo further, and foreknow 

More than their Augury below ? * 729 
Though that once ſerv'd the Polity 15 
Of mighty ſtates to govern by; 

And this is what we take in hand 

By pow'rful Art to underſtand ; 

Which, how we have perform'd, all ages 723 
Can ſpeak th? Events of our preſages. 
Have we not lately, in the Moon, 


Found a New World, to th' Old unknown ? 


V. 719, 720, 721, 722. — 2 foreknow—More than 
their Augury below ?-Though that once ſerv'd the Polity 
Of mighty ſtates to govern by.] The Grecians and Ro- 
mans were ſuperſtitiouſly governed by auguries. See his 
Grace of Canterbury's Antiquities of Greece, as to the for- 
mer; and Dr Kennet's Roman Antiquities, and Dr Middle- 
ton? $ Life of Cicero, 470 edition, vol. II. P. w_ Cc. as to 
the latter. 

V. 727, 728, Have we not lately, in the Aeon, —Found 
8 New World, to th' Old unknown ?] ©* The fame of Ga- 
« leo's obſervations excited many others to repeat them, 
«and to make maps of the moon's ſpots : amongſt the reſt, 
© Langrenus, the King of Spain's colmographer, and He- 
« yelius, conſul of Dantzick, were the moſt diligent to fit 
** their maps for aſtronomical uſes. It was neceflary to give 


% names to the molt remarkable ſpots. and regions : Lan- 
«« grenius called them by the names of the moſt. noted ma- 


«-thematicians, philoſophers, and patrons of learning; but 
1% Hevelius, pretending great difficulty in a juſt diſtribution 
«« of the land, in proportion to the merits of the learned, 


% aboliſhed their received grants and titles, and called 
© them by the geographical names of places on earth, with- 


«« out the leaſt reſemblance in their ſhapes and ſituations : 
This vanity of his has embarraſſed the lunar region with 
a double nomenclature.” (See Dr Smith's Complete Sys 
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Diſcover'd Sea and Land, Columbus 

And Magellan cou'd never compaſs ? 730 

Made mountains with our Tubes appear, 

And cattle grazing on em there? 
Quoth Hudibras, Fou ly ſo ope,, 

That I, without a Teleſcope, 

Can find your tricks out, aud deſcry 735 

Where you tell truth, and where you lic : 


ſem of Optics, vol. II. book 4. ch. ii. p. 426. Intreduct. ad 
veram Phyſicam, @ Foanne Keyl, M. D. leck. x. p. 118. 
edit. 1721, See Dr Hook's Micrograph. obſer. 60. p. 242, Cc.) 
% Lucidae illae lunaris globi plagae, nihibaliud ſunt quam 
«« terreſtrium portionum eminentiores regiones: faſcae, aut 
maria aut lacus exhibent:- nigrae vero aut umbras mon- 
% tium, aut luci inacceſſas vallium profunditates cavitateſ- 
«« que indicant: quod vel inde apparet, quod ſol quanto ſu- 
% pra horizontem lunarem juxta phaſes aſcenderit altius, 
tanto obſcuriuſculas hujuſmodi plagas magis magiſque 
4 illuſtratas videas donec in meridie, qui fit tempore oppo - 
% fitionis ſolis et lanae; videlicet in plenilunio prorſus eva- 
% neſcant.”” Athanaſii Nircheri Iter Exftaticum in Lu- 
vam, 1656. p. 80. Ben Johnſon ſays, in banter of this opi- 
nion, (ſee Works, 1640. vol. i. p. 4.) © Certain and ſure 
«© news; news from the new world diſcovered in the moon; 
«4 of a new world, and new creatures in that world; in the 
orb of the moon, which is now found to be an earth in- 
% habited with navigable ſeas and rivers; variety of na- 
Mm tions, polities and Jaws ; with havens. cat, caſtles, port- 
% towns; inland cities, boroughs, hamlets, fairs and mar- 
<* kets; hundreds, and wapentakes ; foreſts, parks, coney- 

— meadows, paſture, what not?“ See the Cure of 
Melancholy, by Democritus Junior, concerning the Planets 
deing inhabited, p. 264. 

W. 729, 730. Diſcover'd Sea and Land, Columbus— And 
Maxellan cou'd never compaſs ?] See an account of Co- 
lumbus and Magellan, Collier 's Dictionary. Lediard's Naval 
Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 76, 96. Chronic, Fo. Glaſtonienſ. a Tho. 
Hearne, page 552. Linſchoten's Voyages, part ii. p. 264. 
Parchas's Pilgrims, part I. book ii. chap. 1. $. IV. vol. v. 


book 8. Churchill's Voyages, vol. ii. p. 499. Turkiſh Spy, 
vol, V. beok ii. letter 9. 
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For Anazagoras long agon, 

Saw Hills, as well as you, i' th“ Moon: 
And held the Sun was a piece 

Of Red-hot Ir'n, as big as Greece; 
Believ'd the heav'ns were made of Stone, 
Becauſe:the Sun had voided one: 
And, rather than he would recant 

Th' Opinion, ſuffer'd baniſhment. 

But what, alas! is it to us i 
Whether i' th* Moon mea thus or thus 
Do eat their Porridge, cut their corns, 
Or whether they have tails or horns ? 
What Trade from thence can you advance, 
But what we nearer have from France ? 750 
What can our Travellers bring home, . 
That is not to be learnt at Rome ? 

What Politics, or ſtrange Opinions 
That are not in our own Dominions ? 


V. 737. For Anaxagoras long agon.] See Dr Wilkins 
Diſcovery of a new World of the Moon, Prop. ix. page 95, 
4th edition. 

V. 739, 740. And held the Sun was but a piece—Of Reds 
hot Ir*n, as big as Greece; ] See various opinions concerns 
ing the bignefs of the ſan, enumerated by the cammentator 
upon Creech's 'Lucretius, book v. p. 489. edit. 1714. Dr 
Derham's Aſtro-Theology. Its diſtance from the earth is 
computed by Dr Harris (ſee Aſtronomical Dialogues, p. 75.) 
to be 70,000,000 of miles, or 80, and its diameter, or breadth 
from one ſide to the other, about 800,000 miles, which is | 
above 100,000 times greater than the diameter of our earth: N 
and therefore the bulk, or rather quantity of matter in the 1 
ſan, muſt exceed that of the earth above 100,000,000 times, 
page 76. 

V. 741, 742. Believ'd the heav' ns were made of Stone, 
—Becauſe the Sun had voided one.] VideDiogenis Laertii 
Anaxagor. lib. ii. ſeem. 10, 11, 12, See a banter upon the 
prodigy of raining ſtones, Barclay*s Argenis, lib. II. cap. iv. 
b. 133+ 4to edit. 
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What Science can be brought from thence, 
In which we do not here commence ? 
What revelations, or religions, 

That are not in our native Regions ? 

Are ſweating Lanthorns, or Screen-fans, 
Made better there, than th' are in France? 960 
Or do they teach to ſing and play 

O' th' Guittar there a newer way? 

Can they make Plays there, that ſhall fit 

The public Humour, with leſs Wit ? 

Write wittier Dances, quainter ſhows, 765 
Or fight with more ingenious Blows ? 

Or does the Man i' th* Moon look big, 

And wear a huger Periwig, | 
Shew in his gate, or face, more tricks 

Than our own Native:Lunaticks ? 770 


Part II. 
735 


V. 759. Are ſueatinę Lonthorns, or Screen-fans.] Screen» 
tans are made of paſteboard, ſtraw, feathers, or ſome ſuch 
light materials, and are often hung up by chimneys, to be 


uſed occaſionally for defending the Face or eyes from the. 


fire. Mr D 

V. 763. Can they make MC. &c. ] See Cervantes 
Life by Mr Jarvis, prefixed to his tranſlation of Don Quixote, 
p. 30, 31. Mr Warburton is of opinien, that the plays here 
mentioned, are thoſe which were after ſatirized by the Re- 
hearſal. This may be true with regard to ſome ; but Mr 
Dryden, the principal perſon ſatirized in that play, ſtands 
clear: for his firſt play, the Wild Gallant, was firſt publiſn- 
ed in 1668, or 1669, (ſee his Life, General Hiſtorical -Dic- 
tionary, p. 678.), and theſe lines under conſideration, were 
publiſhed in the year 1664. 

VV. 767, 768. Or does the Man i' th' Myon look big,—And 
wear 4a huger Periwig.) A banter probably upon the French; 
for in 1629 is reckoned the epocha of long perrukes ; At 
which time they began to appear at Paris, whence they 


ſpread by degrees throughout the reſt of Europe. Chambers' $ 


Cyclopæ dia. See Perruke. 
V. 770. Than our own Native Lunaticks ?] A ſneer pro- 
bably upon the then Lunatic Houſe of Commons, who were 
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But if w out-do him here at home, 
What good of your defign can come ? 
As Wind i' th' Hypocondries pent, 

Is but a blaſt if downward ſent; 

But if it upward chance to fly, 775 
Becomes new Light and Prophecy: 


literally taken for madmen by a country bumpkin: he de- 
ſiring to ſee Bedlam, was carried to the Houſe of Commons, 
and peeping in at the lobby, by his friend's direction, and 
ſeeing the members in a harry, attended with great noiſe, 
as was uſual in thoſe times; he ſcoured off at the fight, 
with an outcry all the way as he went, That the madmen 
were broke looſe. L'Eſtrange's Fables, part ii. fab. 165. 

V. 773, 774. As Wind i' th Hypocondries pent,—T1s but 
4 blaſt if downward ſent ;] The alteration by the merry 
writer of a tract, entitled, The Benefit of F-t-ng explain'd. 

Is but a f—t if downward ſent.) Which he defines (p. 9.) 
to be, A nitro-aerial vapour, exhaled from an adjacent 
« pond of ſtagnant water, of a ſaline nature, and rarefied 
« and ſublimed into the noſe of a microcoſmical alembic, 
« by the gentle heat of a ftercorareous balneum, with a 
« ſtrong Empyreuma, and forced through the poſteriors, by 
de the compreſſive power of the compulive faculty.“ 

Which thought was probably borrowed from a book en- 
titled, Facetie Facetiarum : hoc eſt, Foco-Seriorum Faſci« 
culus Novus, Pathopoli, 1657, p. 42. where is the following 
queſtion, and anſwer. | 

„ An peditus arte chymica diſtillari poſſit, ita ut educatur 
« quinta pedituum effentia?” Reſp. ** Maxime, ſed cum 
« ſpiritus ſint, idcirco recipiente amplo, quali utuntur in 
6% gleo vitrioli, et podice arte applicato, excipiendi ſunt 
© magna copia; deinde condenſandi in oleoſam ſubſtan» 
« tiam, five balſamum: qui poſtea per circulationem in 
« ſole perfici debet, et fiet quinta eſſentia maximarum fa- 
% cultatum.“ See Hypochondriac Regions, Quincy's and 
Blanchard 's Phyſical Dictionaries, and Bailey. 

V. 775, 716. But if it upward chance to fiy,.—- Become: 
new Light and Prophecy. ] ** Quande intro conduntur, et 
« revolyuntur, vel occluduntur, flatus illi caput replent, 
et propter exhalationum multitndinem imaginationem 
* corrumpunt, melancholicos, phreneticos, faciunt; aliiſ- 
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So when your ſpeculations tend 

Above their juſt and uſeful end, 

Although they promiſe ſtrange and great 
Diſcoveries of things far fet, 780 
They are but idle Dreams and Fancies, 

And ſavour ſtrongly of the Ganzas. 

Tell me but what's the nab ral cauſe, 

Why on a Sign no Painter draws 

The Full-Moon ever, but the Half; 785 


. Reſolve that with your Jacob's Staff: 


Or why Wolves raiſe a hubbub at her, 
And Dogs howl when ſhe ſhines in water ; 
% que graviſſimis morbis hominem implicant.”* Facez, 


Facetiar, &c. De peditu, ejuſque ſpeciebus, p. 35. 
V. 782. And ſavoar ftrongly of the Ganzas. ] Gonzago (or 


Domingo Gonzales) wrote a voyage to the moon, and pre- 


tended to be carried thither by geeſe, in Spaniſh ganzas. 
(Mr .) See an epitome of his romance, Turkiſh Spy, vol. V. 
book ii. chap. 11. 
v. 786. Reſolve that with your Facob's Staff.] A mathe- 
-matical inſtrument for taking heights and diſtances, (See 
-Chambers's Cyclopedia.) 
«© Reach then a ſoaring quill, that I may write 
„% As with a Jacob's ſtaff to take her height. 
Cleveland's Hecatomb to his Miſtreſs, p. 11. 
See a remarkable account of an aſtrologer at the King of 
Spain's court, who, without the help of this inſtrument, 
with the naked eye, could nearly take heights, Lady s Tra- 
wels, &c. 5th edit, part iii. p. 251. 
V. 787. Or why Wolves raiſe à hubbub at her.] 
Et alte 
Per noctem reſonare lupus ululantibus, urbes. 
Virgilii Georg, lib. i. 485, 486. 
% Now the hungry lion roars, 
„And the wolf behowls the moon. 
Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream, act v. vol. I. 
p. 146, (Sec Mr War burton's note.) Pray you no more of 
„this, *tis like the howling of Iriſh wolves againſt the 
% moon.“ Shakeſpeare's As you like it, vol. ii. Pp. 260, Ser 
Fletcher?s Fair Shepherdeſs. 
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And I ſhall freely give my vote, 

You may know ſomething more remote. 790 
At this deep Sidrophel look'd wiſe, 

And ſtaring round with Owl-like eyes, 

He put his face into a poſture 

Of Sapienec, and began to blaſter: 

For having three times ſhook his head, 795 

To ſtir his wit up, thus he ſaid : 

Art has no mortal enemies 


Next Ignorance, but Owls and Geeſe : 


Thoſe conſecrated Geeſe in Orders, 
That to the Capitol were Warders ;. 820 


V. 793, 794. He put his face into a peſtire—Of Sapience, 
and began to bluſter.] Much like this contraſt, was that be- 
tween Sir Sampſon Legend, and old Foreſight, (Congreve's 
Love for Love, act ji, ſcene 30, When they were treating 
a match between Ben, the ſon of Sir Sampſon, and Mits 
Prue, old Foreſight's daughter. Sir Sampſon talking in a 
romantic ſtrain, and calling Foreſight, Brother. Capricorn, 
« Capricorn in your teeth (ſays Foreſight) thou modern 
« Mandeville; Ferdinando Mendez Pinto was but a type of 
« thee, thou liar of the firſt magnitude. Take back your 
« paper of inheritance, ſend your ſon to fea again. I'll 
«wed my daughter to an Egyptian mummy, e'er the ſhall 


«« incorporate with a contemner. af ebene, and defamer 


« of virtue.“ 

V. 797, 798. Art has no mortal enemies—Next Ieno- 
rance——] Et quod vulgo aiunt artem non habere ini mi- 
cum niſi ignorantem, plane teſte Livio, miraculum lite- 
rarum res nova, imo plerumque exoſa eft inter rudes artium 


homines, Nic. Reuſner, Symbelor. Imperator. claſſ. I. 


ſymbol. Kiv. p. 136. 

Thou hit'ſt the nail in all things right, but O the boore! 

That caitiff Kerne, ſo ſtout, fo ſtern, ill thrive he ever- 
„% more: 

« That capt thee for a bunch of grapes, ten thouſand tivels 
60 ſupplant him, 

« I ſee well, Science hath no foeman, niſi ignorantem.”” 


Rob. Rice anus's Paneg. Verſts upon T. Coriat,, 
V. 799, 800. Thoſe conſecrated Geeſe in Orders,—Thas: | 
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And being then upon Patrol, 

With noiſe alone beat off the Gaul: 

Or thoſe Athenian Sceptic Owls, 

That will not credit their own Souls; 

Or any Science underſtand, $0z 
Beyond the reach of eye or hand: 

But meaſ'ring all things by their own 

Knowledge, hold nothing's to be known: 

Thoſe wholeſale Critics, that in Coffee-. 

Houſes, cry down all Philoſophy, $10 


to the Capitol were Warders.) The Capitol was ſav'd by 
the cackling of the geeſe, when beſieged by Brennus the 
Gaul, (Livii Hiſter. lib, V. cap. xlvii. vol. 1. p. 388. edit. 
J. Clerici. See J. Taylor's Gooſe.) The Romans, in memory 
of this, ever after fed geeſe in that place, at the public 
charge; by whoſe image they repreſented ſafe cuſtody. See 
Mr Sandys's notes on the ninth book of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoſis, p. 217. J. Taylor's Gooſe, Werks, p. 109. Mon- 
taigne's Eflays, vol. H. chap. xi. p. 154. Notes on Creech's 
Lucretius, book iv. p. 366. See an account of Socrates 
ſwearing by a gooſe. Menagii Obſervat. in Diogen. La. 
ertium Seen. 40. And a humorous Poem, intitled, Upon a 
late Order for ſhooting the Geeſe, in the parks about St. 
James's, Miſcell, Poems, publiſhed by D. Lewis, 1730, 
P. 305» 

V. 803. Or thoſe Athenian Sceptic Owls.] The owl was 
ſacred to Minerva, and called the Bird of Athens, 


% Faſt by the crow the bird of Pallas ſat , 
In ſilent wonder, both ſuſpend their hate.“ 
(Mr Fenton's notes upon Waller, p. 4. See Mr Gay's 
fable of two owls and a ſparrow.) 

The owl was in high eſteem with the Tartars: the reaſon 
was this; one of their kings, named Chungius Chan (a 
great favourite) being purſued by his enemies, hid himſeif 
in a buſh, whither they came to ſeek him; an owl flying 
out of it, they deſiſted from farther ſearch, Hence in gra- 
titude they wear in their helmets owl's feathers. See Voy- 
age, &'c. of Sir John Maundeville, cap. 21. Purchas his 


Pilgrims, part III. Ii. i. p. 112. Fuller's Hiſtory of the 


Holy War, book IV. chap 1. P. 109. 
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And will not know upon what ground 
Jn Nature, we our Doctrine found, 
Altho' with pregnant evidence 

We can demonſtrate it to ſenſe, 


As I juſt now have done to you, 815 


Foretelling what you came to know. 

Were the Stars only made to light 

Robbers, and Burglarers by night ? 

To wait on Drunkards, Thieves, Gold-finders, 
And Lovers ſolacing behind doors, 820 
Or giving one another pledges 

Of Matrimony under Hedges? 

Or Witches ſimpling, and on Gibbets 

Cutting from Male factors ſnippets ? 


„87. Were the Stars. only made to light, &c. ] See 
Gallendus's Vanity of Judiciary Aſtrology, chap. xvii. 
p. 115. 

V. 823, 824. Or Witches ſimpling, and on Gibbet Cut - 
ting from Malefactors ſnippets.] In the ingredients of the 
vitches* charm (Shakeſpeare's Tragedy of Macbeth, act IV. 
wl. v. p. 439.) are the following: 

«« Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips, 

«« Finger of birth- ſtrangled babe, 

% Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. 

'« Make the gruel thick and lab: 

«« Add thereto a tyger's chawdron, 

1. Vit. Pour in ſow's blood that hath eaten (p. 441.3 

„Her nine farrow, greaſe that's ſweaten 

« From the murtherer's gibbet, throw 

Into the flame. 

« Hair from the ſkulls. of dying {trumpets ſhorn, 

« And felon's bones from rifled gibbets torn, 

Like thofe which fome old hag at midnight ſteals, 

% For witchcraft, amulets, and charms, and ſpells, 

« Are paſs'd for ſacred to the cheapning rout, 

4% And worn on fingers, breaſts, and ears about.“ 

Oldham's 4th Satire againſt the Jeſuits, edit. 6th, p. 75. 
See manner of enchanting in Medea's days, Mr G. Sandys's 
Notes upon the 7th Book * Ovid's Metamorphoſes, Scz 
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Or from the Pillory tips of ears Bag 


Only to ſtand by, and look on, 


But not know what is ſaid, or done? : 

Is there a Conſtellation there, 

That was not-born, and bred up here ? 830 
And therefore cannot be to learn ? 


In any inferior concern. 

Were they not, during all their lives, 

Moſt of *em pyrates, whores and thieves ? 

And is it like they have not ſtill 833 
Ia their old practices ſome ſkill? 

Is there a Planet that by Birth. > 
Does not derive its Houſe from Earth? 
And therefore probably muſt know 
What is, and hath been done below: $49 
Who made the Balance, or whence came 

The Bull, the Lion, and the Ram? 

Did not we here the Argo rig, - 

Make Berenice's Periwig ? 


Kkewiſe Admirable Hiſtory of a Magician, quarto, London, 
1613, p. 352. 

V. 829, 830. 15 there a Conſtellation there, - Thatswa: 
not born, and bred up here?] For the explanation of this, 
ge the paſſage of Sir Ifaac Newton's Chronology of the 
Greeks, p. 83, 4, 5. beginning, Now Chiron delinea- 
« ted, &c. and ending, p. 85. at the bottom, Built by 
% the Greeks,'* Mr. 

V. 844. Make Berenice's Periwig.] *©** When Ptolemy 
% Euergetes went on his expedition into Syria, Berenice his 
queen, out of the tender love ſhe had for him, being much 
„ concerned becauſe of the danger which ſhe feared he 
„might be expoſed to in this war, made a vow of conſe- 
Ccrating her hair, (in the fineneſs of which, it ſeems, the 
chief of her beauty conſiſted), in caſe he returned again 
*« ſafe and unhurt: and therefore, upon his coming back 


again with ſafety and full ſuccels, for the fulfilling os. 


H. 
28 


30 


49 
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Whoſe Liv'ry does the Coachman wear 2 845 
Or who made Caſſiopeia's chair? 


« her vow, ſhe cut off her hair, and offered it up in the 
*« temple which Ptolemy Philadelphus had built to his be- 
« loved wife Arſinoe on the promontory of Zephyrium in 
« Cyprus, But there, a little after, the conſecrated hair 


e being loſt, or, perchance, contempiuonſiy flung away by 


the prieſts, and Ptolemy being much offended at it, Conon 
«« of Samos, a flattering mathematician, then at Alexan- 
4% dria, to ſalve up the matter, and ingratiate himſelf with 
« the King, gave out that this. hair was catch'd up into 
% heaven: and he there ſhewed ſeven ſtars near the tail of 
« the Lion, not till then taken into any conſtellation, which 
„ ke (aid were the Queen's conſecrated hair: which con- 
« ceit of his, other flattering aſtronomers following with 
„ the ſame view, or perchance not daring to ſay others 

« wiſe, hence Coma Berenices, the Hair of Berenice, be- 

„ came one of the conitellations, and is ſo to this day. 

Prideaux's Connections, part ii. book II. p. 64. folio edit. 

1718, Vide Fo. Fra. Pici Miranduls op. tem. ii. p. 316. 

Howel's Hiſtory of the World, vol. i. p. 633. Chambers's 
Cyclopedia. 

Periwig put here probably for the ſake of the rhime. 
Some of the ancient poets allude to the cuſtom of wearing 
periwigs, or falſe hair, 

Femina procedit denſiſima crinibus emptis, 
Proque ſuis alios efficit ere ſus. 
Ovid de Arte Amandi, lib. Ul. 165, 166. 
— capi llus eſſe, quos emit ſuos 
Fabulla, nunquid ilia paule pejerat ? 
Martialis Epigrammat, lib. vi. 12, 
Dentibus atque comis, nec te pudet, uteris emptis ; 
ui d facies vculs, Lelia ? . non emi tur. 
Epigram. lib. xii, 22, 

V. 845. Whoſe Liv'ry does the Coachman wear? ] Allu- 
ding to Charles's Wain; ſeven ſtars in the conſtellation Urſs - 
Major, of which Rootes i is called the driver, 

V. 846. Or who made Caſiopeia's Chair ?] One of the 
conſtellations of the northern hemiſphere. (See Heywood'z 
Hierarchy of Angels, book iii. p. 114. Chambers's Cyclope- - 
dia, Bailey's Dictionary.) Dr Harris has explained this, 
(Aſtronomical Dialogues, p. 63, 64.) and adds, p. 63. That 
*{.about the year 1572, there appeared a new tar in this-. 


„— 
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And therefore as they came from hence, 
With us may hold Intelligence. 
Plato deny'd the world can be 


 Govern'd without Geometree, 859 


(For money b'ing th? common ſcale 

Of things by meaſure, weight, and tale; 

In all th' affairs of Church and State, 

*Tis both the Balance and the Weight:) 

Then much lefs can it be without 855 


Divine aſtrology made out; 


That puts the other down in worth, 
As far as Heav'n's above the Earth. 
Theſe reaſons (quoth the Knight) L grant 


Are ſomething more ſignificant 860 
Than any that the learned uſe 


Upon this Subject to produce; 

And yet th' are far from ſatis factory, 

T” eſtabliſh and keep up. your Factory. 

Th' Egyptians ſay, the ſun has twice 86s 
Shifted his Setting and his Riſe: 

Twice has he riſen in the Weſt, 

As many times ſet in the Eaſt : 


% conſtellation,. which appeared as big as Jupiter 3” 
« pears to be, and was fixed to one place, like the reſt of 
« the fixed ſtars ; but leſſened by degrees, and at laſt, at the 
% end of eighteen months, went quite ont, and appeared no 
4% more. ; 

V. 849, 850. Plato deny'd the world can be—Govern'd 


wit heut Geome tree. ] It commonly paſſes for Plato's ſaying, 
O Orog yewwerpti. To this I ſuppoſe the Author alludes; 


and by governed, he may mean continued, or preſerved in 
its regular order or motions. Mr D. 

V. 865, 866, 867, 868. Th' Egyptians ſay, the ſun has 
#wice—Shifted his Setting and his Riſe :=Twice has he 
riſen in the Weſt, — As many times ſet in the Eaſt.) Here 


the Author alludes to a ſtrange ſtory in Herodotus, (Euterpe, 
A. U. cap, 142.) that the ſun, in the ſpace of 41340 years, 
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But whether that be true, or no, 
The Devil any of you know. $70 
Some hold the Heavens, like a Top, 
50 Are kept by Circulation up; | 
And were 't not for their wheeling round, 
They'd inſtantly fall to the ground: 
As ſage Empedocles of old, 875 
And from him Modern authors hold. 
55 Plato believ'd the Sun and Moon 
Below all other Planets run. 
Some Mercury, ſome Venus ſeat 
Above the Sun himſelf in height. 880 


during the reigns of their ancient kings, had altered his 
courſe twice, riſing where he tlien ſet, and ſetting where he 
roſe, The learned Dr Long, maſter of Pembroke-Hall, Cam- 
bridge, (ſee his Aſtronomy, printed at Cambridge, 1742, 
p. 277, and 285.) ſays, ©* That this ſeems to be only an idle, 
« amuling ſtory, invented by the Egyptians, to ſupport their 
« vain pretenſions to-antiquity, but fit to paſs only among 
6s « perſons ignorant of aſtronomy.“ 

In the Chineſe hiſtory (Martinii Hiſtoria Sinica, lib. i. 

p. 37.) it is obſerved, that in the reign of their ſeventh em- 
=_— Yao, the ſan did not ſet for ten days ſucceſſively; and 
that the inhabitants were afraid of a general conflagration, 


60 


6 thege being very great fires at that time. 

ap- V. 871. Some hold the Heavens, &c.] * Cauſa quare ca. 
ſt of lum non cagat, (ſecundum Empedoclem), eft velacitas ſui 
the mo tus. Comment. in 1. ii. Ariſtot. De Calo. 


d no V. 873. And were t not.] And 'twere net, in the four 
firſt editions, altered in edition 1689. 


rn'd V. 875. As ſage Empedocles.] A philoſopher of Agrigen- 
ing, tum, an epic poet. Vide Suide Lexicon. 
des; . 877. Plate believ'd, &c.] * Plato ſolem et lunam cæ- 
d in teris planetis er dend eſſe put avit. G. Gunnin in Coſ- 
mog. I. 1. p. Is 

has V. 881, The learned "Iv $6.3. © # Copernicus in 
s ke « Libris revolutionum, deinde Reinholdus, poſt etiam Sta- 
Here % dius, mathematici nobiles perſpicuis demonſtrationibus 
po, « docuerunt, ſolis apſida terris eſſe propiorem, quam Ptole- 
eürs, mai aetate duodecim partibus, i. e. uno et triginta tertae 


«a ſemidiametris.“ Fo, 84d, Met, Hiſt. P. 455» 


— 


The learned Scaliger complain d 
*Gainſt what Copernicus maintain' d, 
That in twelve hundred years and odd, 
The Sun had left its ancient road, 
And nearer to the Earth is come 883 
*Bove fifty thouſand miles from home; 
Swore 'twas a moſt notorious flam, 
And he that had ſo little ſhame 
To vent ſuch Fopperics abroad, 
Deſerv'd to have his rump well claw'd : 399 
Which Monficur Bodin hearing; ſwore 
That he defery'd the Rod much more, 
That durſt upon a Fruth give doom, 
He knew leſs than the Pope of Rome. 
Cardan believ'd great ſtates depend 89s. 
Upon the Ye & th* Bear's tails end; 


V. 882. Gainſt what Copernicus maintain'd.] After this 
Une, in the firft editions of 1664, ſtand theſe four inſtead of 
the eight following ones, fix of which were added in 1674. 

«© About the ſun's and earth's approach, 

1% And ſwore that he that dar'd to broach - 
Such paultry fopperies abroad, 

% Deſerv'd to have his rump well claw'd.”” 


V. 894. He knew Jeſs, &c.] He knew no more, &c. two 


firſt editions, 1664. 

V. 895, 896. Cardan believ*'d great Hates depend—Upon 
the tip o' th” Rear's tiil”s end.] Putt Cardanus ab ex- 
trema cauda Majoris Urſa, omne magnum imperium pen- 

dere, Fo. Bodini Met. Hiſt. p. 325. : 
Der James Young obſerves, (Sidrophel Vapulans, p. 29.) 
That Cardan loſt his life to ſave his credit : for, having pre- 
dicted the time of his own death, he ſtarved himſelf to ve- 
rify it: of elſe; being ſure of his art, he took this to be his 
fatal day, and by thaſe apprelienſions made it ſo. Gaffendus 


adds, (Vanity of Judiciary Aſtrology, chap. 21. p. 159.) that 


he pretended exactly to deſcribe the fates of his children in 
his voluminous commentaries : Let all this while never 
„ ſuſpected, from the rules of his great art, that his deareſt 


% ſon ſhould be condemned to have his head truck off upon 
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That as ſhe whiſk'd it t'wards the Sun, 

'Strow'd mighty Empires up and down: 

Which others ſay muſt needs be falſe, 

Becauſe your true Bears have no tails. ' 900 
Some ſay the Zodiac Conſtellations 

Have long fince chang'd their antique ſtations 


«2 ſcaffold, by an executioner of juſtice, for deſtroying his 

* own wife by poiſon, in the flower of his youth.” See Dr 
Long's preface to his Aſtronomy, p. 5. 

V. 900. Becauſe your true Bears have no tails.) This is 
not literally true, though they have very ſhort ones. Urſis 
natura caudam diminuit ; qued reliquum corpus admodum 
pgiloſum, (Ariftot.) Caude parve vitioſis animalibus, ut 
Urſis. (Plin.) Vide Conradi Geſneri Hiſter · Animal. lib. i. 
p. 1067. The Earl of Leiceſter, when governor of the Low 


Countries, uſed to ſign all inſtruments with his creſt, which 


was the hear and the ragged /taf,, (the coat of the Warwick 
family, from which he was deſcended), inſtead of his own 
coat, which was the green lion with two tails ; upon which 
the Dutch, who ſuſpected him of ambitious deſigns, wrote 
under his creſt, ſet up in public places: 

Urſa caret cauda, non queat eſſe leo. 

«© The bear he never can prevail 

«« To hon it, for want of tail.“ 

Fuller's Worthies of England, Warwickſhire, p. 118. 


V. gol. Some ſuy the Zodiac Conſtellations.) This and 

the three following lines inſerted 1674, In the firſt editions 
-of 1664, they ſtand thus : 

« Some ſay the ſtars i' th' zodiac, 

% Are more than a whole ſign gone back, 

«« Since Ptolemy ; and prove the ſame, 

4% In Taurus now, then in the Ram. 
% The zodiac (ſays Mr Chambers, Cyclopedia, ſee Sign 
« in Aſtronomy) was divided by the ancients into twelve 
% ſegments, called ſigns ; commencing from the point of 
« inter ſection of the ecliptic and equinoctial: which ſigns 
« they denominated from the twelve conſtellations, which, 
« in Hipparchus's time, poſſefſed thoſe ſegments.— But the 
, conſtellations have ſince ſo changed cheir places, by the 
« proceſſion of the equinox, that Aries is now- got out of the 
« ſign called Aries into Taurus, Taurus into Gemini,” Cc. 
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Above a Sign, and prove the ſame 
In Taurus now, once in the Ram : 
Affirm the Trigons chop'd and chang'd, 905 
The Wat'ry with the Fiery rang'd: 

Then how can their Effects ſtill hold 

To be the ſame they were of old? 

This, though the Art were true, would make 

Our modern Southſayers miſtake: 910 
And is one cauſe they tell more lies, 
In Figures and Nativities, 

Than th old Chaldean conjurers, 

In ſo many hundred thouſand years; 
Beſide their nonſenſe in tranſlating, 915 
For want of Accidence and Latin, ; 
Like Idus, and Calendæ, Engliſht 

The Quarter-days by ſkilful linguiſt : 


V. 90g. Affirm' the Trigons chop'd and chang*d.] Vide 
Wolfi: Lection. Memorab. Par. Poſter. p. 950. 1043. | 

Trigon, the joining together of three figus of the ſame 
nature and quality, beholding one another in a trine-aſpect, 
and counted according to the four elements. Mr S. . 

V. 906. The Wat ry with the Fiery rang'd. ] Tue wat' ry, 
I think, are Cancer, Scorpio, and Piſces. The fiery, Aries, 
Leo, and Sagittarius, 

V. 913. Than th' old Chaldean conjurers.] Vide Diodori 
Siculi Rer. Antiquar. lib. iii. cap. 8. Jo. Pici Mirandule 
in Aſtrolog. lib. I. tom. i. p. 288. An account of the ori- 
ginal and progreſs of aſtronomy among the ancients, Notes 
upon Creech's Lucretius, vol. ii. p. 516, 517. 

V. 913, 916, 917, 918. Beſide their nonſenſe in tranſlating, 

For want of Accidence and Latin,—Like Idus, and Ca- 
lendae, Enzliſht—The Quarter-days by ſkilful linguiſt.] A 
banter, probably, upon Sir Richard Fanſhaw's tranſlation of 
Horace, (as the Rev. Mr Smith of Harleſton obſerved to me), 
E p04. ii. 69, 70. 

Omnibus relegit Idi bus peciniam, 

Luerit Calendis ponerc. 

4% At Michaelmas call all his monies in, 

« And at our Lady, puts them out again.“ 


15 
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And yet with Canting, Slight and- Cheat, 

*T will ſerve their turn to do the feat: 920 
Make Fools believe in their foreſeeing 

Of things before they are in being; 

To ſwallow Gudgeons Cer thy are catch'd, 

And count their Chickens e'er th? are hatch'd; 
Make them the Conſtellations prompt, 925 
And give em back their own account; 

But ſtill the beſt to him that gives 

The beſt price for't, or beſt believes. 

Some Towns, and Cities, ſome for brevity 

Have caſt the *verſal world's Nativity; 930 
And made the infant-ſtars confeſs, 

Like fools or children, what they pleaſe. 

Some calculate the hidden fates 

Of Monkeys, Puppy-dogs, and Cats: 

Some Running-nags, and Fighting-cocks, 935 
Some Love, Trade, Law-ſuits, and the Pox: 
Some take a meaſure of the lives 

Of fathers, mothers, huſbands, wives; 


V. 924. And count their Chickens er th are hatch' d 


See this explained, Bailey's Dictionary, folio edition, under 


the proverb, To ſell the bear's ſkin before he's caught. See 
the ſtory of Alnaſchar, in the Perſian fable, who was in hopes 
of raiſing his fortunes by his crockery-ware, Spec. No. 535. 
And the fable of the Milk-maid and Milking-pail, Sir Roger 
L*'Eſtrange's Fables, part ii. fable 205. 

V. 929, 930. Some Towns, and Cities, ſome for brevity 
Have caſt the *verſad world's Nativity.] Lucius Tarutius 
Firmanas, familiaris naſter, in primis Child iticis ratios 
ni bus eruditis, urbis etiam no/tre, natilem diem repetebat 
ab iis parilibus, quibus eam a Romulo condit im accepimus. 
Romamque in jugo cum eſſet luna, natam eſſe dicebat, Ci- 
cero de Divinatione, lib. ii. p. 249. edition Davis, t. 
Mr D. 

V. 936. ———[,aw-ſuits.] See Kelway's firſt book of the 
Judgment of Nativitics, chap. 30. Of Suits and Enemies. 
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Make oppoſition, Trine and\Quartite, © \ 
Tell who is barren, and who fertile; 940 ? 
As if the Planets frſt aſpect © { 
The tender infant did infect | 
In Soul and Body, and inſtill ] 
J. 939. Make ©ppoſition, Trine and Duartile.] Trine- 
aſpect of two planets, is when they are diſtant from each a 
ether 120 degrees, or a third part of the zodiac. Quartile- { 
aſpect of planets, is When they are diſtant 90 degrees, or - 
three ſigns from eack other. Oppoſition is when two planets J 
being diſtant 180 degrees, behold one another diametrically 
oppoſite. Mr S. I. 1 


v. 941, 942, 943. As if the Planet”'s firſt aſpe#—The 
tender infant did infet—In Sul and Body.) This fooliſh 
epinion of judicial aſtrologers, is well bantered by Shake- 
Ipeare, run r Kine . act iii. vol. III. 
Page 391. 

SGlendour.—“ At my nativity 

The front of heaven was full of fiery ſhapes 
<< Of burning creſſets: know, that at my birth 
The frame and foundation of the earth 

„ Shook like a coward. F 


Mot nur. So it would have done 
f 4 At the ſame ſeaſon, if your mother's cat 
<< Had kitten' d, tho? yourſelf had ne'er been born.“ 
And in K. Lear, act i. vol. V. p. 118, 119, Edmund. This 
4 is the excellent foppery of the world, that: when we are 
** fick in fortune, (often the ſurfeĩt of our own behaviour), 
«<< we make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, moon and ſtars; 
% as if we were villains on neceſſity, fools by heavenly 
% compulſion, knaves, thieves, and treacherous by ſpherical 
<<. predominance, drankards, . liars, and atlulterers, by en- 
4 forced obedience of planetary influence; and all that we 
«<4 are evil by a divine thruſting on.“ 
And this planetary iafluence is Fei Torquemeda, 
{fſce Spaniſh Mandeville, 4th Diſc. folic 106. ), If we ſay 
<< that Mars predominates in men that are ſtrong and va 
„ Hant,'we Tee many born under this planet that are timo- 
<<. ous and. ef finall courage: all thoſe born under Yeaw 
1; «WL 
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Which in their dark fatalities. lurking, 945 
At deſtin'd periods fall a-working ; 

And break out, like the hidden ſeeds 

Of long diſeaſes, into deeds, © 

In. friendſhips, enmities and ſtrife, x 
And all th? emergencies. of life: 950 
No fooner does he peep into <4 

The World, but he has done his do, 

Catch'd all diſeaſes, took all Phyſick- 

That cures or kills a man that is fick; 

Marry'd his punctual doſe of wives, 955 
Is cuckolded, and breaks, or-thrives. 


« are not luxurious, nor all under Jupiter kings and princes, 
nor all under Mercury cauteleous and crafty, neither are 
all born under the fign of Piſces fiſhermen.*” As does 
Sextus Empiricus adverſus Mathematicos, lib. v. p. 154, 
125, &c, edit. 162 7. (See likewiſe Dr Harris's Aſtronomical 
Dialogues, p. 79.) Remarkable is the account of the death 
of William Earl of Pembroke, who died at the age of fifty, 
upon the day that his tutor Sandford had prognoſticated at 
his nativity. Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, 
vol. i. p. 46. Echard's Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 90. See 
an account of Thraſyllus's remarkable predictions. Dr Light - 
foot's Works, vol. i. p. 820. 

Y. 951, 952. Ne ſooner does he peep into—The World, 
But he has done his do.] Mr Warburton obſerves, that it 
was the opinion of judicial aſtrologers, that whatſoever 
good diſpoſitions the infant unborn might be endued with, 
either from nature, or traditionally from its parents; yet 
If, at the hour of its birth, its delivery was by any caſual 
accident ſo accelerated or retarded, that it fell in with the 
predominancy of a malignant conſtellation ; that momentary 
influence would entirely change its nature, and biaſs it to 
all contrary ill qualities. This was ſo wretched and mon- 
ſtrous an opinion, that it well deſerved, and was well fitted 
for the laſh of ſatire, See Gaſſendus's Vanity of judiciary 
Aſtrology, p. 89. 

V. 955. Marry'd his punctual doſe of wives. By his 
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There's but the twinkling of a Star 
Between a man of Peace and War; 


pundual doſe, I ſuppoſe he means the number aſſigned him 
by this heavenly influence at his nativity. If it came up to 
the number four, he might, in the uſual phraſe, be ſaid to 
be ſhod round; though that number ſeems too great to be 
approved in the Italian proverb, which ſays, Prima donna, 
matrimonio ; la ſeconds, compagna ; Ia terza, keſia. The 
firſt wife is matrimony; the ſecond; company ; the ary 
hereſy, Select Proverbs, &c. p. 9. | 

And yet there are many inſtances, both ancient 8 
dern, of a great exceeding in this reſpect. Gaufr, the ſon 
of Ebrank Mempricias, ſixth King of Britain, about the 
time of Solomon, had twenty wives, of whom he begot 
twenty ſons, and thirty daughters. Higden' 8 nn 
tranſtated by Treviza, lib. 2. cap. xxxix. f. 84. 

St Jerome has ſtill a more remarkable account of a _ 
that married, the man having had twenty wives, and the 
woman two-and-twenty huſbands, The reader, I hope, will 
excuſe me if I give the ſtory in his own words: (Vide lib. 
de Monogamia, tom. i. op. p. 34. edit. Antwerpige, 1578.) 
Rem dicturus ſum incredibilem, ſed multorum teſtimo- 


«« niis approbatam.—Vidi duo inter ſe paria, viliſſimorum, 


% e plebe hominum comparata, unum, qui vigiati ſepeliſſet 


c uxores, alteram, quae viceſimum fecundum habuiſſet ma- 


«« xiĩtum; extremo ſibi, ut ipſi putabant, matrimonio copu- 
« latis: ſumma omnium expectatio, virorum pariter ac 
« foeminarum, poſt tantas rudes quis quem prius efferret : 
, yicit maritus, et totius urbis populo confluente coronatus ; 
<< et palmam tenens, adoreamque, per ſingulos fGhi accla- 
« mantes, uxoris multinubae feretrum praecedebat. Wok 
fius's account is ſtill more upon the marvellous. Led. Me- 
morab. Par. Poſter. ab Annal. Colon. MS. p. 293. Paga- 
« nus quidam ſuperioribus vixit ſeculis, qui uxores habuit 
„ ſeptuaginta ſeptem, ex quibus liberos ſuſcepit plures quĩin - 
«« quaginta et trecentos. But the Spaniſh Mandeville, de- 
termining to exceed all that had been ſaid in this reſpect, 


mentions one from Herman Lopez de Caſtaneda, who was 


340 years old, and confeſſed he had had 700 wives, ſome of 


which died, and ſome he had forſaken. (See Spaniſh Mane 


deville, fol. 26.) See a remarkable inſtance of a perſon in 
the Hundreds of Eflex, who married his wives from the Up- 
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A Thief and Juſtice, Fool and Knave, 


A huffing Officer, and a Slave; 960 


A crafty Lawyer, and Pick - pocket, 

A great Philoſopher, and a blockhead ; 

A formal Preacher, and a Player, 

A learn'd Phyſician, and Manſlayer. 

As if men from the ſtars did ſuck 963 


Old Age, Diſeaſes, and Ill-luck, 


Wit, Folly, Honour, Virtue, Vice, 
Trade, Travel, Women, Claps, and Dice; 


And draw, with the firſt air they breathe, 


Battle, and Murder, fadden Death. 970 
Are not theſe fine commodities, 


To be imported from the ſkies, 


And vended here among the rabble, 
For ſtaple goods and warrantable ? 


lands, and by that means had ten in a few years. Heracli. 
tus Ri dens, vol. ii. No. 8r. 

V. 956. Is cuckolde d, ] Vide Skinneri Etymo log. Lingus 
Anglican. &c, 167 f. ſub voc. Cuckold. Cookolded in the two 
firſt editions of 1664. l 

Ib. — and breaks, or thrives.] See Kelway's firſt book 
Of the Judgment of Nativities, ch. 13. Of Riches and Po- 
verty, ch. 14, By what Means Riches and Poverty cometh, 
And, chap, 15. Of the Time when the Riches and Damages 
Mall come. 

V. 957. There's but the twinkling of a Star, &c.] See 


' Kelway's firſt book Of the Judgment of Nativities, ch. 21, 


What Kind of Conditions every Planet doth yield. And, 


ch. 27. Of the Action and Profeſſion. And Gaſſendus's Ve- 


nity of Judiciary Aſtrology, ch. xvii. p. 112. 
V. 965. As if men from the ſtars did ſuck—Diſeaſes.] 
See Kelway's ſecond book of The Judgment of Nativities, 


ch. ii. f. 33. Of the Signification of the Twelve Signs. 


V. 970. Battle, and Murder, ſudden Death.] Alluding to 


a deprecation ,in our Litany, objected to by the Diſſenters. 


See it defended by Dr Bennet, Abridgment of the London 
Caſes, ch, iy, P. 100. 
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Like money by the Druids borrow'd, 973 
In th* other World to be reſtor d. 

Quoth Sidrophel, To let you know 
You wrong the Art and Artiſts too, 
Since arguments are loſt on thoſe | 
That do our Principles oppoſe, - | 980 
T will (although.Pvye done't before) 
Demonſtrate to your ſenſe once more, 
And draw a figure that ſhall tell you, 
What you perhaps forget befel you, 
By way of Horary inſpection, 985 
Which ſome account our worſt Erection. 
With that he Circles draws, and Squares, 
With Cyphers, Aſtral Character: / 
Then looks em o'er to underſtand em, 
Although ſet down Hab-nab, at random. 90 


. 975, 976. Like money by the Druids bor rob d, In th” 
other World ts be reftor'd.] * Draide pecuniam mutuo 
accipiebant in poſleriore vita reddituri. Patricius, tom. ii. 
P. 9. 

Mr Purchas (ſee Pilgrims, part iii. 115. I p. 270.) informs 
us, That ſome prieſts of Pekin barter with the people, upon 
bilk of exchange, to be paid an hundred for one in heaven. 
V. 990. Althengh ſet down Hab-nab, at random.] ** Let 
© every man' (ſays Sancho Pancha, Don Quixete, vol; III. 
ch. iii. p. 30.) “ take care what he talks, or how he writes 
of other men, and not ſet down at random, hab-nab, hig- 
*« gledy piggledy, whatever comes into his noddle.“ 
- Mr Ray, in his note upen Higgledy Piggledy, one amongſt 
another, (Proverbs, ad edit. p. 349.) obſerves, ** That we 
have in our language many the like conceited rhyming 
% words, or reduplications, to ſignify any confuſion, or mix- 
ture; as hurly-burly, hodge-podge, mingle-mangle, arſy- 
<< verſy, kim- kam, hub-bub, crawley-mawiey, hab-nab.“ 
See Cervantes's arcount of the poet who pretended to give 
E — vol. iv. 

P. Jo. 
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ö Quoth he, This ſcheme of th? heavens ſet, 
Diſcovers how in fight you met 
At Kingſton with a Maypole Idol, 
And that y' were bang'd both back and fide well; 
And though you overcame the Bear, 995 
) The Dogs beat you at Brentford fair ; 
Where ſturdy, Butchers broke your noddle, 
And handled you like a Fop-Doodle. 


V. 992, 993- Diſcovers how in fight you met—At kia - 

J ton. ] It is the pretence of all Sidrophels to aſcribe their 
knowledge of occurrences to their art and ſkill in aſtrology. 

Lilly might either learn this ſtory of the Knight's quarrel 

in Kingſton from common report, or might have been a 
ſpectator of it: for he rode every Saturday from his houſe in 
Horſham (where he lived, ſee Life, p. 35.) to Kingſton, te 

quack amongſt the market people: and yet he would per- 


4 ſuade the Knight that he had diſcovered it from ſchemes 
and figures. Mr B. | 
Mr Butler alludes to the ſham ſecond part of Hudibras;. 
40 publiſhed 1663, p. 16. in which are the following lines: 
i. « Thus they paſs through the market - place, 
«« And to town- green hie a- pace, 
ng 4 Highly famed for hocktide games, 
n 1% Yclep'd Kingſton upon Thames. 


. 995, 996, 997. And though you overcame the Bear, 
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r The Dogs beat you at Brentford fair; - | 
a Where ſturdy Butchers broke your noddle.} 
yo «© They pull down rag, which ſtory told, 
| * And as a trophy, bear*t before 
l. 4 Sir Hudibras, and one Knight more; 
fe 0 To wit Sir Guill. So on they trot, 
« With all the pillage they had got; 
— % Greedy of more, but were prevented 1 
yo «« By butchers ſtout, that fair frequented : { 
55 © Who ſeeing ſquires a quoyle to keep, 
* % And men to run faſter than ſheep; 
* «« Qupth they (to people) what d'ye fear? 


«« There's neither bull got looſe, nor bear; 
„And will you ſeem to make eſcape, 


From fencing fools, and jackanape 


— 
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Quoth Hudibras, I now perceive 
You are no Conyrer, by your leave: 000 
That Paultry Story is untrue, 
And forg'd to cheat ſuch Gulls as you. 

Not true? quoth he; howe' er you vapour, 
I can what I affirm make appear; 
Whachum ſhall juſtify't t' your face, xcog 
And prove he was upon the place: | 
He play'd the Saltinbancho's part, 
T rausform'd ” a Frenchman by my Art; 


« On horſeback ? dad i in coat of pluſh; 
« Yet looks but like a floe on buſh: 
« Keep, keep your ground, we'll force them back; 

% Or may we never money lack. 

« Then out they Snap and Towier call, 
« Two cunning curs, that would not bawl; 
% But ily fly at throat or tail, 

1 And in their courſe would ſeldom fail: 

The butchers hoot, the dogs fall on, 
& The horſes kick, and wince anon: 
„% Down comes ſpruce valour te the ground, 
« And beth Sir Knights laid in a ſwqund.' '——— 

Sham 2d part of Hudibras, p. 69, 70> 

. 998. And handled you like a Fop-Doodle. ] A lilly, vain, 
empty perſon. Bailey's Dictionary, folio edition. 

V. 1001. That Paultry Story, &c.] * There was a noto» 
rious ideot (that is here deſcribed by the name and charac- 
ter of Whachum), who counterfeited a ſecond part of Hu- 
dibras, as untowardly as Captain Po, who could not write 
himſelf, and yet made a ſhift to ſtand on the pillory for 
forging other men's hands, as his fellow Whachum' no doubt 
deſerved; in whoſe abominable doggrel this ſtory of Hudi- 
bras and a French mountebank at Brentford fair, is as pro- 
perly deſcribed. 

V. 1002. And forg'd te cheat ſuch Gulls as v.] Gull 
from Guiller to deceive. Bailey's Dictionary. 

J. 1005, 7 9 4 1008. Whackum Hall juſftify't & your 

ace, 
And prove he was upon the place : 
He play'd the Saltinbancho's part, 
Transform'd i 8s Frenchman by my Art.] 
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He ftole your cloak, and pick d your pocket, 
Chows'd and caldeyd ye like a blockhead ; 1016 - 
And what you loſt I can produce, | 
If you deny it, here 7 th' houſe. 

Quoth Hudibras, I do believe 
That argument's demonſirative; 


«© $0 on they amble to the place, 
Where Monſieur ſpake with a boon grace: 5 
« Begar, me kill you all, and den 
„ Preſan make you alive again; 
« Wi dis me do all de gran cure, 
% De pock, de ſcab, de calenture; * 
«6. Me make de man ſtrong pour de wench, 
« (Then riſeth Capon from the bench), 
* Look you me now, do you not ſee 
«© Dead yeſterday, now live dey be; 
4% Four. boon, dey leap, dey dance, .dey ſing, 
«© Ma foy, an do de t'oder thing: 
«« Begar, good medicine do all dis.“ 
Sham Second Part, p. 37, 38. 
V. 1009. He Hole your cloak, and pick*d your pocket. J Stiff 
alluding to the Sham Second Part, p. 63, 64+ 
At laſt, as if 't had been allotted, 
4 The ſquires (twas ſaid) were ſhrewdly potted; 
% And fleep they muſt, then down on mat | 
% They threw themſelves, left cloak and hat; 
„But ſubtle Quack, and crafty crew 
«« Slept not, they'd ſomething elſe to do 
In the mean-while Quack was not idle, 
« (Cunning as horſe, had bit o' th' bridle;) 
« The daniſel (one that would be thriving) 
In the ſquire's pockets fell to diving. 
« Their cloaks were pack'd up *mongſt the luggage, 
© (Thus men are ſerv'd, when they are ſluggiſh), 
« The gates but newly open'd were, 
« All things. were huſh'd, and coaſt was clear; 
« And ſo unſeen they huddle out, 
Into the ſtreet, then wheel about. 
V. 1010, —Caldes'd ye. ] A word of his own coining; 
and ſignifies putting the fortune-teller upon you, call 4 
Chaldeans or Egyptians. Mr . 
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Ralpho, bear witneſs, and go fetch us 201g 
& Conſtable to ſeize the wretches : 

For though th? are both falſe Knaves and Cheats, 
Impoſtors, Jugglers, Counterfeits, 

I'll make them ſerve for perpendiculars, 

As true as c'er were us'd by Bricklayers. 1020 
They're guilty by their own confeſſions 

Of Felony, and at the Seſſions 

Upon the bench I will ſo handle em, 

That the Vibration of this Pendulum 


Shall make all Tailors yards of one rozg 
Vnanimous opinion: 6 


A thing he long has vapour'd of, 
But now ſhall make it out by proof. 


V. 1015, 1016. Ralpho, bear witneſs, and go fetch us— 
A Constable to ſeize the Wretches.) This was not like the 
Lich quarrel between Subtle and Face, in Ben Johnſon's 

chymiſt, (vol. i. p. 530. edit. 1640.) 

Face to Subtle, ** Away this Brach; I'll bring thee, 
Rogue, within the ſtatute of ſoreery, Triceſimo tertio of 
Harry VIII.; aye, and perhaps thy neck into a nooſe, for 
« laundring gold, and barbing it. 

V. 1024. That the Vibration, &c.] The device of the 
vibration of a pendulum, was intended to ſetti a certain 
meaſure of ells and yards, &c. (that ſhould have it's foun- 
dation in nature) all the world over: for by ſwinging 3 
weight at the end of a ſtring, and calculating by the mo- 
tion of the fun, or any ſtar, how long the vibration would 
laſt, in proportion to the length of the ſtring, and weight 
of the pendulum, they thought to reduce it back again, and 
from any part of time compute the exact length of any 
ring that muſt neceſſarily vibrate into ſo much ſpace of 
time : ſo that if a man ſhould aſk in China for a quarter ef 
an hour of ſattin, or Tafata, they would know perfectly 
what it meant; and all mankind learn a new way to mea- 
ſure things no more by the yard, foot, or inch, but by the 
Hour, quarter, and minute, See Experiments concerning 
the Vibrations of Pendulums, by Dr Derham, Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, vol, iii. num. 440. p. 201. 
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Canto III. HUDIBRAS 


Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To find friends that will bear me out: 
Nor have I hazarded my Art, 
And neck, ſo long on the State's part, 
To be expos'd i th' end to ſuffer, 
By ſuch a Braggadocio huffer. By 
Huffer ! quoth Hudibras ; this Sword 
Shall down thy falſe throat cram that word. 
Ralpho, make haſte, and call an officer, 
To apprehend this Stygian ſophiſter ; 
Mean while PI! hold 'em at a Bay, 
Leſt he and Whachum run away. 
But Sidrophel, who, from th* Aſpect 
Of Hudibras, did now erect 
A Figure worſe portending far 
Than that of moſt malignant ſtar, 
Believ'd it now the fitteſt moment 
To ſhun the danger that might come on't, 
While Hudibras was all alone, 
And he and Whachum two to one : 
This being reſolv'd, he ſpy'd by chance, 
Behind the dore an iron lance, 
That many a ſturdy limb had gor'd, 
And legs, and loins, and ſhoulders bor'd: 
He ſnapt it up, and made a paſs, 
To make his way through Hudibras. 
Whachum had got a fire - fork, 
Wich which he vow'd to do his work. 
But Hudibras was well prepar'd, 
And ſtoutly ſtood upon his guard: 
He put by Sidrophello's thruſt, 
And in right manfully he ruſht; 
The weapon from his gripe he wrung, 
And laid him on the carth along. 
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2.40  HUDIBR AS. Part II. 


Whachum his ſea-coal prong threw by, 

And baſely turn'd his back to fly; 

But Hudibras gave him a twitch 1065 

As quick as ligh' ning in the breech ; 

Juſt in the place where Honour's lodg'd, 

As wiſe Philoſophers have judg'd, 

Becauſe a kick in that place, more 

Hurts Honour, than deep wounds before. 1070 
Quoth Hudibras, The ſtars determine 

You are my priſoners, baſe vermine: 

Could they not tell you fo, as well 

- As what I came to know, foretel ? 


V. 1066, 1067, 1068. i, the breech ;=Fuſt in the place 
where Honour's lodg*d,— As wife Philoſophers have judę' d.] 
Of this opinion was Shamont, when the Duke of Genoa 
ſtruck him, (See Nice Valour, or the Paſſionate Madman, 
act 2. Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, part ii. p. 496+) But 
Lapet the coward was of a different one. See act iii, p. 497+ 


Lap. I have been ruminating with n 
% What honour a man loſes by a kick. 
« Why, what's a kick? the fury of a foot, 
« Whoſe indignation commonly is ſtampt 
2 Upon the hinder quarter of a man; 
"ac Which is a place very unfit for bonoar, 
4% The world will confeſs ſo much: 
% Then: what diſgrace, I pray, does that part ſuffer, 
«Where honour never comes; I'd fain know that? 
«© This being well forc'd and urg'd, may have the power 
% To move moſt gallants to take kicks in time, 
«« And ſpurn out the duelloes out o- th* kingdom; 
For they that ſtand upon their honour moſt, 
« When they conceive there is no honour loſt; 
« As by a table that I have invented 
For that purpoſe alone ſnall appear plainly; 
« Which ſhews the vaiity of all blows at large, 
% And with what eaſe they may be took on all ſides, 
20 Numb'ring but twice o'er the letters Patience, 
« From C. P. to E. I. doubt not but in ſmall time 
«© To ſee a diſſolution of all bloodſhed ; 
< If the reformed kick do but once get up, 
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Canto III. HUDIBRA S$S 245 


By this what Cheats you are-we find, 1055 
That in your on concerns are blind; 

Your lives are now at my diſpoſe, 

To be redeem'd by fine or blows: 

But who his honour wou'd defile, 

To take or ſell two lives fo vile? 1080 
Tu give you Quarter; but your Pillage, 
> The-conqu'ring warriors Crop and Tillage, 
Which with his ſword he reaps and plows, 
That's mine, the Law of Arms allows. 

This ſaid in haſte, in haſte he fell 1089 

To rummaging of Sidrophel ; 
Firſt, he expounded both. his pockets, . 
And found a Watch, with Rings and Lockets, 
Which had been left with him t erect 

A Figure for, and ſo detect; 1000 
A Copperplate, with Almanacs | 
Engrav'd upon't,- with other kaacks, 


R v 0 la 


wv 
* 


V. 1075, 1076. By this what Cheats you are we find, 
That in your own concerns are blind.] Dr James Young 
"obſerves, (Sidrophel Vapulans, p. 30.) That their igno» 
« rance in their own affairs, misfortunes, and fates, before 
TS they happen, proves them unable to foretell that of other 
men. Aſtrologers, (ſays Agrippa), whilſt they gaze on 
c the ſtars for direction, &c. fall into ditches, wells, and 
* 4% gaols; and, like Thales, become the ſport of ſilly women 
L. and flaves. 27 
6 apa tibi aetherea pandunt ſeſe omnia vati, 
« Omnibus et quae ſunt fata futura monent; 
40 Omnibus, aſt uxor quod ſe tua publicat, id te 
4 Aſtra (licet videant omnia) nulla monent;“ 
ce yas an epigram made by Sir Thomas Moore ; and I fancy 
% gur Hudibras was as witty upon Sidrophel and Whachum 
in Engliſh, alluding to theſe two in the four foregoing 
4. lines. He then produces abundance of proofs in ſup» 
port of his aſlertion. Sec Gafſendus's Vanity of Judiciary 
vAtrology, P. 157, 18. 
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242 HUDIBR AS, Part I. 


Of Booker's, Lilly's, Sarah Jimmers, 

And Blank-Schemes to diſcover Nimmers; 

A Moon Dial, with Napier's bones, tog; 
And ſev'ral Conſtellation ſtones, 

Engrav'd in Planetary Hours, 

That over Mortals had ſtrange powers, 

To make em thrive in Law or Trade, ö 
And ſtab or poiſon to evade; t oo 
In Wit or Wiſdom to improve, | 

And be victorious in Love. 

Whachum. had neither Croſs nor Pile, 

His Plunder was not worth the while ; 

All which the Conqueror did diſcowp, 05 
To pay for curing of his rump. ; 
But Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
As Rota-men of paliticks, 


V. 1092, 1093. eommwith other knacks, =Of Booker, 
Lilly's, Sarak Fimmers.] John Booker was born in Man- 
cheſter, and was a famous aſtrologer in the time of the 
eivil wars, (as has been before noted on V. 106.) He was a 
great acquaintance of Lilly's; and ſo was this Sarah Jim- 
mers, whom Lilly calls Sarah Shelbarn, a great ſpeculatrix ; 
He owns that he was very familiar with her (quod nota), ſo 
that tis no wonder that the Knight found ſeveral of their 
knick-knacks in Sidrophel's cabinet. See Lilly's 5 P. 28, 
44, 101, 102. 2d edit. 1715. Mr B. 

y. 1094. —— Nimmers.] To nim, to take by ſtealth, to 
filch. Bailey. 

V. 1100. And ſtab or poiſon to evade.) Vide Lapidis 
Pantarbe occultam vim. Heliodori Aethiopic. lib. iv. 
cap. 10. lib, viii. cap. 22. 

VV. 1108. As Rota- men of politicks.] Theſe Rota-men were 
a ſet of politicians, the chief of which were James Harring- 
ton, Henry Nevil, Charles Worſeley, John Wildman, and 
Dr (afterwards Sir William) Petty, who in the year 1659, 
(when the government was continually ſhifting hands from 
one to another) met at the Turk's Head in New Palace-yard 
in Weſtminſter, where they were contriving a form of com- 


monwealth, the moſt proper to be erect ed in England, as 
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Straight caſt about to over-reach 

Th' unwary conqu'ror with a fetch, 1110 
And make him glad, at leaſt, to quit 

Mis Victory, and fly the Pit, 

Before the ſecular Prince of Darkneſs 

Artiv'd to ſeize upon his carcaſs. - 

And as a Fox with hot purſuit 1115 
Chac'd thro? a Warren, caſts about 

To ſave his credit, and among 

Dead Vermin on a Gallows hung; 


» 


they ſuppos d. The model of it was, that a third part of 

the ſenate or parliament ſhould rote out by ballot every 

year; and new ones to be choſen in their room: no magi- 
ſtrate to continue above three years, and all to be choſen 
by ballot. But the King's reſtoration put an end to this 
dub, and all their politics. See Wood's Athene Oxon. in 
the Life of James Harrington, col. 439« edit. 1692. Echard's 
Hiſtory of England, vol; it. p. 855. Mr Ward's Hiſtory of 
Greſham College, pi 220, 221. A Song called the Rota; 
Collection of Loyal Songs, vol. ii. p. 214; 249. 

V. 1113, Before the ſecular, &c.] * As the devil is the 
ſpiritual prince of darknef*s, ſo is the conſtable the ſecular, 
who governs in the night with as great authority as his col- 
league, but far more imperiouſly, 

V. 1115. And as a Fox, &c.] This ſimile will bear as 
firi&t a ſcrutiny as that of the owl and the mouſe; for it is 
equally juſt and natural. Necromancers are as cunning and 
pernicious as foxes; and if this fox has been hotly purſued 
by his enemies, fo has Sidrophel and Whachum been as 


_ cloſely attacked by the knight: and toſave themſelves from 


the impending danger, they both make uſe of. the ſtrata- 
gem of feigning themſelves dead. Mr B. 

Ib. 1116, 1117, 1118, —Hith hot Purſuit,-Chac* d thro? 
8 Warren, caſts about, — To ſave his credit, and among— 
Dead Vermin on a Gallows hung.] This flory is told by Sir 
Kenelm Digby. Treatiſe of Bodies, chap XXvi. p. 383. and 
Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, part i. fab. 115, 

A ſtory is told by Plutarch, and a certain French authon,. 
pf a dog in the court of the Emperor Veſpaſian, whe could 
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248” HUDIBRA Ss Tarn II. 
And while the Dogs run underneath, 
Eſcap'd, by counterfeitihg death, 1120 


act to the life all the agonies and ſymptoms of death, at 
the command of a mountebank, who had taught him many 
ſuch comical tricks to divert the grandees of Rome, Turkiſh 
Spy, vol. IV. book iv. letter 7. 

If theſe ſtories are to be credited, we need not, I think, 
doggle at the ſtory of Bomelius's dog at Memphis in Egypt, 
who played ſo many tricks upon a ſtage, (Scot's Diſcovery 
of Witchcraft, p. 252, 253.) ; at Banks's horſe, which play - 
ed ſo many remarkable pranks, (Digby of Bodies, ch. xxxvH. 
p. 393. Sir Walter Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, part i. 
P. 178. Gayton's Notes upon Don Quixote, part iv. p. 289.) 3 
or the countryman's mare, which ſhewed ſo many tricks, 
(Webſter's Difplay of ſuppoſed Witchcraft, ch. xiii. p. 269.) ; 
the baboon, that played on the guittar, (Digby's Treatiſe of 
Botes, chap. xxxvii. p. 392.); or the ape, that played fo 
artfully at chefs with his maſter, in the preſence of the 


King of Portugal, and beat him, (Cafſtiglione's Courtier, 


Italian and Engliſh, in 4to, 1727, book ii. p. 190.); or the 
divining ape at the Great Mogul's court, (Purchas's Pil- 
grims, part H. book iv. p. 597.) ; or the elephant which 
Biſhop Burnet, in his Travels, affirms he had ſeen play at 
dall; or the ſhowman's hare at Briſtol, which bowed to. the 
company with a good grace, and beat ſeveral marches upon 
a drum, (Intelligen cer, No. xiii. 1729.); or the Spectator s 
rope-dancer, caught in one of the woods belonging to the 
Great Mogul. See No. 28. 

V. 1120, Eſcap'd by counterfeiting death. II "Twas well 
that Sir Hudibras eſcaped upon this occaſion the fate of 
Amurath III. Emperor of the Turks; who, after he had 
won the battle of Caſſova vgainſt che Chriſtian princes, 


viewing the field of battle, and the dead, and telling hits 


Grand Vizier how he had dreamt the night before, that he 
was ſla in by the hand of an enemy; a Chriftian ſoldier, 
that concealed himfelf among the dead, perceiving that it 
was the Sultan that was talking, with thought of revenging 
his country, ſuddenly ſtarted up, and plun a dagger 
into the Emperor's belly. This happened about the year 
138 t. See Prince Cantemir's Growth of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, P. 42. 

Falſtaff 3 counterfeiting death, to prevent it in reality, 
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Canto-MT, HU DIBRAS as 
Not out of cunning ; but a train 

Of Atoms juſtling in his brain, 

As learn'd Philoſophers: give out: 


So Sidrophello caſt about, 


And fell to's wonted Trade again, 1125 
To feign himſelf in earneſt ſlain: 

Firſt ſtretch'd out one leg, then another, 

And ſeeming in his breaſt to ſmother 

A broken ſigh ; quoth he, Where am I? 

Alive, or dead? or which way came I 1130 


when he fought with young Douglas, was merry enough. 
Prince Henry ſeeing him ly upon the field of battle, ſpeaks. 
as follows :: 


Death hath not ſtruck ſo fat a deer to day, 
«© Though many a dearer in this bloody fray; 
% Imbowell'd will I ſee thee by and by.“ 

LF alſtaff riſes. 
Falſt. © Imbowell'd— If thou imbowell me to day, IF 
* give you leave to powder me, and eat me to-morrow. 
« Sblood, it was time to counterfeit, or that termagant 
« Scot had paid me ſcot and lot too. Counterfeit ? I lie, 
„T am no counterfeit: to die is to counterfeit ; for he is 
% but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not the life of 
« man: but to counterfeit dying, when a man thereby 
« liveth, is to be no counterfeit, but the true and perfect 
% image of life indeed. The better part of valour is diſ- 
« cretion, in the which better part I have ſaved my life.“ 
Shakeſpeare's Works, Firſt Part of King Henry IV. act v. 


vol. III. page 434. 


V. 1121. Not out of cunsing, &c. ] A ridicule on Sir Ke- 


nelm Digby, who relates this ſtory, but, for tlie maintenance 


of the hypotheſis, pretends there was no thought or cunning 
in it; but as our Author ſaith, a train of atoms. Mr . 


V. 1129. 1130. = Quoth he, Where am I*—Alive, or dead ?}. 


«« Then gan I wex in were *, (* to be in doubt.) 
« And ſaid; I wote well I am: here, 
4% Whether in body or in gooſt f, (F Ghoft, or ſpirit.) 
I not ywis, but God thou wooſt.“ 

Second Book of Fame, Chaucer's my 692, fol, 266. 
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245 HUDIBRAS, Put II. 
Through ſo immenſe a ſpace ſo ſoon ? 

But now I thought myſelf in dh Moon; 

And that a Monſter, with hage Whiſkers, 

More formidable than a Switzer's, 

My body through and through had dritPd, 1133 
And Whachum by my fide had kill'd, 

Had croſs-examin'd both our hoſe, 

And plunder'd all we had to loſe. 

Look, there he is, I ſee him now, | 

And feel the place I am von through: 114 
And there lyes Whachum by my ſide 

Stone dead, and in his own blood dy'd : 

Oh! Oh! with that he fetch'd a Groan, 

And fell again into a ſwoon, 

Shut both his eyes, and ſtopt his breath, 1143 
And to the Life out · acted Death; 


Maria (in the Night-walker : or, Little Thief, a& 2.) 
waking from a ſwoon in a churchyard, cries out, Mercy 
« defend me; ha! I remember I was betray'd, and ſwooned ; 


4 my heart akes; I am woridrous hungry too; dead bodies 


eat not ſure; I was meant for burial, I am frozen; Death 
„ like a cake of ice dwells round abeut me; Darkneſs 
% ſpreads over the world too. 


V. 1145, 1146. Shut both his eyes, and flopt his breath, 


And to the Life out-atted Death.] See the humorous ac- 
count of the perſon Who counterfeited death, to bring a hy- 
| pochondriacal perſon to his ſenſes, who imagined himſelf 
dead, laid in a coffin, and would neither eat nor drink till 
he was decoyed into it by this arch blade, See L Eſtrange's 
Fables, part ii, fab. 181. and Dr Daniel Turner's treatiſe, 
Be Morbis cutaneis, cap. xii. p. 168, from Heywood's Hie- 
rarchy of Angels, }tþ. viii. p. 351. See an account of Baſil's 
ftratagem to gain his miſtreſs Quiteria, the day. ſhe was to 
Have been married to the rich Camacho, (Don Quixote, 
vol. III. chap. xxi. p. 201, 202, &c.); and of the player at 
Vitry in France, who was to act the part of a dead man in 
2644; and over-acted it; for when the Necromancer touched 
kim with his taliſman, as the rules of the play reguired, the 
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That Hudibras, to all appearing, 
Believ'd him to be dead as Herring. 
He held it now no longer ſafe 

To tarry the return of Raph, 1130 
But rather leave him in the Lurch: 

Thought he, he has abus'd our Church; 

Refus'd to give himſelf one firk, 

To carry on the Public Work : 

Deſpis'd our Synod-men like dirt, 1153 
And made their diſcipline his ſport ; 

Divulg'd the ſecrets of their Claſſes, 

And their Conventions prov'd bigh places ; 
Diſparag'd their Tythe-Pigs as Pagan, 

And ſet at nought their Cheeſe and Bacon; 1160 
Rail'd at their Covenant, and jeer'd 

Their rev'rend parſons, to my Beard: 

For all which Scandals, to be quit 

At once, this JunQure falls out fit. 

Fil make him henceforth to beware, 1163 
And tempt my fury if he dare: 

He muſt at leaſt hold up his hand, 

By twelve Freeholders to be ſcann'd; 

Who by their {kill in Palmiſtry, 

Will quickly read his Deſtiny ; 1170 


Manimate trunk could not obey, the man being really dead. 
Tarkiſh Spy, vol. VI. book ii. chap. 10. 

Wy. 1148, — dead as Herring.) Mr Bailey obſerves, 
(fee Dictionary, folio), that this ſaying is taken from the. 


ſaddenneſs of this fiſh's dying, after it is ont of the water. 
VP. 1161, RaiPd at their -Covenant.] The Independents 
called the Covenant an almanac out of date. Walker's Hi- 


ſtory of Independeney, Appendix to Part Firſt, p. 2. Pal- 
pit guarded Wich Seventeen Arguments, Cr. by T. Hall, 


\ 
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And make him glad to read his Leſſon, 

Or take a turn for't at the Seſſion: 

Unleſs his Light and Gifts prove truer 

Than ever yet they did Pm ſure ; 
For if he ſcape with whipping now, 1195s 
*Tis more than he can hope to do: 

And that will diſengage my Conſcience- 

Of th' Obligation, in his own ſenſe : 

Fl make him now by force abide 

What he by gentle means deny'd, 1130 
To give my Honour ſatisfaction, 

And right the Brethren in the Action. 

This being reſolv'd, with equal ſpeed 

And Conduct, he approach'd his Steed, 

And, with Activity unwont, 1185 
Aſſay'd the lofty Beaſt to mount; 

Which once atchiev'd, he ſpurr'd his Palfry, 

To get from th* Enemy and Ralph free: 


V. 1187, 1188. =————he ſpurr”d his Palfry,-To get from 
th Enemy and Ralph free.] The Knight's conduct on this 
occalion may be called in queſtion : for the reaſons npon 
which he founds it do not ſeem to be juſtifiable, or con- 
formable to the practice and benevolence of knights- er- 
rant. Whenever does Don Quixote determine to leave San» 
cho in the lurch, or expoſed to danger, though as often 
thwarted by him as Don Hudibras by Ralpho ? (ſee one in- 
_ Rance in proof, Don Quixote, vol. III. ch. xxviii. p. 277.) 
Mad the Knight made Sidrophel's imagined death the ſole 
motive of his-eſcape, he had been very much in the right 
to be expeditious; but as he makes that his leaſt concern, 
and ſeems to be anxious to involve his truſty Squire in 


ruin, out of a mean ſpirit of revenge; this action cannot: 


but appear deteſtable in the eye of every reader. Nothing 
can be ſaid in favour of the Knight, but that he fancied 
he might juſtly retort upon Ralpho (in practice) that doc- 
wine which he had claborately inculcated in theory; hat 
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Left danger, fears, and foes behind, 
And beat, at leaſt three lengths, the wind. 1190 


an innocent perſon might in juſtice be brought to ſuffer for 
the guilty. 

By what has been ſaid, let it not be inferred that the 
Poet's judgment is impeached : no; he has hereby maintain» 


ed an exact uniformity in the character of his hero, and 


made him ſpeak and act correſpondent to his principles. 
Mr . 


Lad of Canto THIR D, Part Sx cop. 
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W ELL! Sidrophel, though tis in vain 
To tamper with your crazy brain, 
Without trepanning of your ſkull, _ 

As often as the Moon's at Full: 


This Epi/tle was bande ten years after the Third 
Tanto of this Second Part, to which it is now annexed ; 
namely, in the year 1674, and is ſaid, in a key to a bur- 
tefque poem of Mr Butler s, publiſhed 1706, p. 73+ to have 
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?Tis not amiſs, e er you are giv'n oer, 5 
To try one deſp'rate med' cine more: 

For where your caſe can be no worſe, 

The defp'rat'ſt is the wiſeſt courſe. 

Is't poſſible that you, whoſe ears 

Are of the tribe of Iflachar's, 40 
And might (with equal reaſon) either 

For merit, or extent of leather, 


been occaſioned by Sir Paul Neal, a conceited virtuoſo, and 
member of the Royal Society, who conſtantly affirmed that 
Mr Butler was not the author of Hudibras, which occafioned 
this Epiſtle; and by ſome he has been taken for the real 
Sidrophel of the Poem. This was the gentleman who, I am 
told, made a great diſcovery of an elephant in the moon, 
which, upon examination, proved to be no other than a mouſe, 
which had miſtaken its way, and got into his teleſcope. For 
a further account of him, ſee The Examen of the Complete 
Hiſtory, by Roger North, Eſq; p. 60. 

V. 3. Without trepanning of your fktull.] A fargeon's in- 
Arument to cut away any part of a bone, particularly in 
fractures of the Kull, called trepanum. Quincy's Phyſical 
Dictionary, p. 432. Bailey's Dictionary. 

V. 10. Are of the tribe of Iſſachar's.] Explained Gen, 
xlix. 14. a 

V. 12. — or extent of leather. ] His ears did not ex- 
tend ſo far as that witty knave's, who bargained with a 
ſeller of lace in London, for ſo much fine lace as would 
reach from one of his ears to the other. When they had 
agreed, he told her that he believed ſhe had not quite 
enough te perform the covenant, for one of his cars was 
- nailed to the pillory at Briſtol. (See Sir Fr. Bacon's Apoph- 
thegms Reſuſcitatio, 3d edit. p. 231. Joe Miller's Jeſts.) Or 
the ears of Mr Oldham's ugly parſon, (ſee Remains, 1503, 
p. 116.) of which he obſerves, That they reſemble a coun- 
<< try juſtice's black-jack.,—He*s as well hung as any hound 
«< in the country; his ſingle ſelf might have ſhown with 
*© Smec, and all the club of divines; you may pare enough 
4 from the ſides of his head to have furniſhed a whole re- 


L giment of Roundheads ; he wears more there than all the 
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 Retrench'd, and crucify'd, compare, 


Should yet be deaf againſt a noiſe 15 
So roaring as the public voice ? 

That ſpeaks your virtues free, and loud, 

And openly in ev'ry crowd, gy 

As loud as one that fings his part, 

J a wheel-barrow, or turnip- cart, 20 
Or your new nick-nam'd old invention 

To cry green-haſtings with an engine ; 

(As if the vehemence had ſtunn'd, 

And torn your drum-heads with the ſound) 

And *cauſe your folly's now no news, 25 


But overgrown and out of uſe, 


Perſuade yourſelf there's no ſuch matter, 


Zut that tis vaniſh'd out of nature; 
When folly, as it grows in years, 


The mare extravagant appears: 30 
For who but you could be poſſeſt 

With ſo much ignorance, and beaſt, 

That neither all men's ſcorn and hate, 

Nor being laugb'd and pointed at, 

Nor bray d ſo often in a mortar, 35 
Can teach you wholeſome ſenſe and nurture; 


„ 


4% pillories in England ever have done. Mandeville tells us 


of a people ſomewhere that uſed their ears for cuſhions : 


% he has reduced the Legend to a probability; a ſervant of 
« his (that could not conceal the Midas) told me lately in 
% private, that going to bed, he binds them to his crown, 
and they ſerve him for quilted night-caps.“ See ſome 
remarkable accounts of ears, Dr Bulwer's Artificial Chan- 
geling, ſ. viii. p. 141, 
V. 35. Nor bray'd ſo often in a mortar.) Bray a fool in 
& mortar, &c, is one of Solomon's Proverbs, (xxvii. 22.) 
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But (like a reprobate) what coui ſe 

Soever's us'd, grow worſe and worſe ? 

Can no transfuſion of the blood, | 

That makes fools cattle, do you good? go 
Nor putting pigs t a bitch to nurſe, 

To turn 'em into mungrel-curs, 

Put you into a way, at leaſt, 

To make yourſelf a better beaſt ? 


It is reported that Anaxarchus was pounded in a mortar, at 
the inſtance of Nicocreon, the tyrant of Cyprus, 

Aut ut Anaxarchus pila minuaris in alta, 

Factaque pro folitis frugibus ofſa ſonent. 

Ovidii This, 571, 572, 

Ad quem locum vetus ſcholiaſtes : Anaxarchus in mortarie 
poſitus Fuit, ut ſicut ſinapi contritus. Vide plura, Diogenis 
Laertii de Vita Phil. lib. ix. ſegm. 38, 59. Aegidii Me- 
Bagii Oblſer vat. See an account of his couragious behavi- 
our upon that occaſion, Montaigne's Eſſays, book 2. ch. ii. 
p. 24. 

It is a puniſhment, I believe, no where practiſed but in 
Turkey, and there but in one inſtance: When the mufti 
4 (or Chief-prieſt) is convicted of treaſon, he is put in a- 
© mortar in the Seven Towers, and there pounded to death.“ 
See Prince Cantemir's Growth, &c. of the Ottoman Empire, 
p. 37. Sir Paul Ricaut's State of the Ottoman Empire, &*c, 
book II. ch. iv. p. 204. 

V. 41, 42. Nor putting pigs 1“ a bitch to nur ſe,— To turn 
'em into mungrel-curs.] A remarkable inſtance of this kind 
is made mention of by Giraldus Cambrenſis, (Itinerar. 
Cambria, lib. i. Camdeni Angelic. Normanic. &c. 1603, 
p. 825.) of a hunting ſow that had ſucked a bitch: Con- 
0 tigit autem in his noſtris diebus—quod et notabile cenſui, 
«* ſuillam filveſtrem, quae canem forte lactaverat, odoris 
« equis naribus ſagacem: cujus mamillis appoſita fuerat : 
„ adultam in ferarum perſecutione ad miraculum uſque 
* fuifle pervalidam ; adeo quidem ut moloſſis hac natura ju- 
4 vante, tam inſtitutis, quam inſtructis, odorum ſagacitate 
<« Jonge praeſtantior inveniretur. Argumentum, tam homi- 
% nem, quam animal quodli bet, ab illa cujus lacte nutritur, 
natur am contrahere.“ 
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Can all your critical intrigues, 45 
Of trying ſound from rotten eggs; « 
Your ſev'ral new-found remedies 

Of curing wounds, and ſcabs in trees; 

Your Arts of Fluxing them for Claps, 

And purging their infected Saps ;  * 30 
Recov'ring ſhankers, cryſtallines, 

And nodes and botches in their rinds, 

Have no effect to operate 

Upon that duller block, your pate ? 

But ſtill it muſt be lewdly bent 33 
To tempt your own due puniſhment ; 

And, like your whimſy'd chariots draw 

The boys to courſe you without law; 

As if the art you have ſo long 

Profeſt, of making old Dogs young, 60 


V. 59, 60. As if the art you have ſo long=ProfeſN' d, of 
making old Dogs young.] Alluding to the transfuſion of blood 
from one animal to another. 

The following inſtances I meet with in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions : 

I was preſent when Mr Gayant ſhewed the transfuſion of 
the blood, putting that of a young dog into the veins of an 
old, who, two hours after, did leap and friſk, (Extract of a 
Letter, written from Paris, containing the Account of ſome 
Effects of the Transfuſion of Blood. Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, June 3d, 1667. No. 26. vol. i. p. 479. See further ac- 
counts of the methods of transfuſing blood out of one ani- 
mal into another. Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. xix, 
vol. I. P. 352. No. xx. p. 353, Cc. No. xxii. p. 387. No. 
XXV. p. 451. No. xxvii. p. 589, c. No. xxviii. p. 317. A 
remarkable experiment of this kind, ibid. p. 521. No. xxx. 
p. 557, Cc. See the effects of transfuſing the blood of four 
weathers into a horſe of twenty-ſix years old, which gave 
him much ſtrength, and a more than ordinary ſtomach, 
ib. p. 559. Of a Spaniſh bitch of twelve years old, which,. 
upon the transfuſion of kid's blood, grew vigorous and 
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In you, had virtue to renew 

Not only youth, but childhood too. 

Can you, that underſtand all books, 

By judging only with your looks, 
Reſolve all problems with your face, 65 
As others do with B's and A's; 

Unrridle all that mankind knows 

With ſolid bending of your brows; 

All arts and ſciences advance, 

With ſcrewing of your countenance z 70 
And with a penetrating eye, 

Into th' abſtruſeſt learning pry ; 

Know more of any trade þ a hint, 

Than thoſe that have been bred up in't ; 

And yet have no art, true or falſe, 73 
To help your own bad naturals ? 

But (till the more you ſtrive t' appear, 

Are found to be the wretcheder : 

For fools are known by looking wiſe, 

As men find woodcocks by their eyes. 80 
Hence ?tis that *cauſe y' have gain'd o' th' College 
A quarter ſhare (at moſt) of knowledge, 

And brought in none, but ſpent repute, 

Y? afſume a pow'r as abſolute 

To judge, and cenſure, and control, 835 
As if you were the ſole Sir Pol; 


active; and even grew proud in 1e(s than eight days, ibid, 
p. 562, And, No. xxxii. p. 617. of the cure of an invete- 
rate frenzy by the transfuſion of blood. See the antiquity 
of this practice, Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. XXXVii. 
vol. II. p. 731. No. xlii. p. 840. vol. III. No. liii. p. 


1055. 


V. 86. As if von were the ſole Sir Pol.] Sir Politique 


- 
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And ſaucily pretend to know 
More than your dividend comes to. 


_ You'll find the thing will not be done 


With ignorance and face alone : 90 
No, though y' have purchas'd to your name, 

In hiſtory, ſo great a fame; 

That now your talent's ſo well known, 

For having all belief out- grown, 

That ev'ry ſtrange prodigious tale, 91 
Is meaſur'd by your German ſcale 

By which the Virtuoſi try 

The magnitude of ewy'ry lie, 

Caſt up to what it does amount, 

And place the bigg'ſt to your account; too 
That all thoſe ſtories that are laid 

Too truly to you, and thoſe made, 


Wouldbe; a name in Ben Johnſon's play, called VoIpone ; 
er, The Fox. A ridiculous pretender to politics. Mr V. 
V. 91, 92, No, though y* have purchas'd to your name, 
In hiſtory, ſo great a fame. ] Theſe two lines I think plain- 
ly diſcover, that Lilly (and not Sir Paul Neal) was here 
laſhed under the name of Sidrophel ; for Lilly's fame abroad 
was indiſputable, Mr Strickland, who was many years agent 
for the Parliament in Holland, thus publiſnes it: I came 
«« purpoſely into the Committee this day, to ſee the man 
«« who is ſo famous in thoſe parts where I have ſo long 
continued: I aſſure you his name is famous over all Eu- 
% rope; I came to do him juſtice,” (Lilly's Life, p. 21.) 
Lilly is alſo careful to tell us, that the King of Sweden ſent 
him a golden chain and medal, worth about 5o 1. for ma- 
King honourable mention of his Majeſty in one of his alma- 
nacs; which, he ſays, was tranſlated into the language ſpoke 
at Hamburgh, and printed, and cried, about the ſtreets as it 
was in London, (Life, p. 75. Thurloe's State-papers, vol. vi. 
p. 656.) Thus he trumpets to the world the fame he ac» 


quired by his infamous practices, if we may credit 1 o n 
kiſtory, Mr B, 
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Are now till charg'd upon your ſcore, 

And leſſer authors nam'd no more. 

Alas ! that faculty betrays r05 
Thoſe ſooneſt, it deſigns to raiſe; _ 

And all your vain renown will ſpoil, 

As guns ofercharg'd the more recoil ; 

Though he that has but impudence, 

Tec all things has a fair pretence ; 110 
And put among his wants but ſhame, 

To all the world may lay his claim: 

Though yu have tried that nothing's borne 
With greater eaſe than public ſcorn, 

That all affronts do till give place 115 
To your impenetrable face; | | 
That makes your way through all affairs, 

As pigs through hedges creep with theirs : 

Yet as *'tis counterfeit, and braſs, 

You muſt not think *twill always paſs, 120 
For all impoſtors when they're known, 

Are paſt their labour, and undone. 

And all the beſt that can befal 

An artificial natural, 

Is that which madmen find, as ſoon 125 
As once they're broke looſe from the Moon, 


/ 


V. 105, betrays.] Deſtroys in all the editions I have 
ſeen. 


V. 124. An artificial natural.] There were many ſuch 


in thoſe times. See Abel's.character, in Sir Robert Howard's 


Committee; and Sir John Birkenhead's Bibliotheca Par- 


liamenti, done into Engliſh for the Aſſembly of Divines, 


1653, p. 4. No. 40. where he ſpeaks of the Artificial Chan- 


geling. Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, in his Apology, p- 95. ob- 
ſerves of Miles Corbet, a man famed in thoſe times, That 
he perſonated a fool, or a devil, without the change either 
of habit or viaor, Mr Gayton (in his notes upon Don 
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And proof againſt her influence, 

Relapſe to e er ſo little ſenſe, 

To turn ſtark fools, and ſubjects fit 

For ſport of boys, and rabble-wit. 130 


Quixote, book 3. chap. xi. p. 144.) mentions a mimic upon 


the ſtage, who ſo lively perſonated a changeling, that he 
could never after compoſe his face to the figure it had, be- 
fore he undertook that part, 


END OF VOLUME SECOND. 


